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M. STEPHEN PICHON 4 


Chosen Chairman of the provisional organization of the League of —— 
in recognition of his long leadership, not only in France but yreeooay y; 
in the work of bringing about a world wide organization to preserve Peace 
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VoLUME XXXVIII 


HE treaty with Germany, and the 
League of Nations Covenant which it 
contains, naturally does not quite 
satisfy any one. There were a good 
. many people in this country, and some 
elsewhere, who felt that an application of high 
principles in the treaty with Germany would wash 
the world’s slate clean of troubles, and let us start 
a new era on an entirely new basis. These people 
are disappointed. A great many others, espe- 
cially in Europe, feel that they are being asked to 
forego very definite, old-fashioned advantages for 
the sake of new ideas for which they will get no 
advantage and little glory. 
The various kinds of extremists, including all 
Germans, are dissatisfied. But to the ordinary 
optimist there is a good deal to recommend it. 
Jn the first place, the treaty provides that Ger- 
any is to agree to make such reparation as shall 
determined. The vast powers which the treaty 
onfers upon the Repatations Commission are 
vidence of the thoroughness with which this 
Wholesome act of justice has been considered. 
The immediate cash indemnities demanded of 
Germany are only preliminary payments on 
account. The ultimate indemnity is to be deter- 
mined by the Commission. This body, unpre- 
tedented in history, is to spend years in inventory- 
ing Germany’s resources, and taxing them all the 
frafic will bear, until at least a fair measure of 
ithe irreparable losses which Germany caused the 
Worldis repaid. This will not only help restore the 
amage but it also establishes a very salutary prin- 
iple, likely to make people slow to enter and 
areful in carrying on wars. 
In discussing the various specific boundary and 
economic arrangements, it is well to remember 
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that no absolute right in these matters exists. 
So much do peoples overlap one another in 
Europe, so complex are the interwoven patterns 
of speech and religion and economic interest, 
that no settlement could be either completely 
right or entirely satisfactory. 

When the French ask Great Britain and the 
United States to agree to join them if Germany 
should again attack them, it shows a skepticism 
of the League of Nations. That skepticism is 
perfectly healthy. We were not willing to trust the 
Monroe Doctrine to the League. The League, of 
course, is an experiment. If all treaties, alliances, 
and previous arrangements were abolished and the 
League were left to handle all international rela- 
tions, its immediate collapse would be certain. But 
with all the previous machinery working, the 
League has a chance to begin slowly and grow with 
out being over loaded. It has a better chance now 
than many of its most vociferous friends hoped 
to give it. 

Most of the trouble with the peace treaty was 
in the conduct of the war. If it was wise to fight 
the Germans one at a time and let the war and 
destruction last so long, this is about as good a 
physical settlement as could be made of the result. 

And certain great moral advantages stand out. 

The principle of guilt and reparation for any 
nation starting an unprovoked war is established. 

The League of Nations is to have a chance to 
begin to function under very favorable conditions. 

The United States is pretty well committed 
to a close co6peration with the forcesof democracy, 
decency, and order in Europe and Asia. 

These are very real advantages—or rather 
opportunities—for they are living things and how 
they grow depends on how we care for them. 
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| SIR ERIC DRUMMOND 


The first Secretary of the League of Nations. Sir Eric joined the British 
Foreign Office in 1900, and since then has served as confidential secretary to 
Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey, Herbert H. Asquith, and Arthur J. Balfour. 
In 1917 he accompanied Mr. Balfour to the United States as a member of 
the British High Commission 
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i MR. EDOUARD BENES 
ee a ee = 


_ One of Czechoslovakia’s representatives at the Peace Conference, and, 
with Dr. Masaryk, a powerful instrument in the erection of that new 
Republic. He is a distinguished historian as well as man of affairs 














First American Minister to Poland. Formerly First Secretary to the 
American Legation at Brussels, and author of “A Journal From Our Lega- 
tion in Belgium”, describing the German rule of that nation during the early 
years of the war 
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Serbian delegate to the Peace Conference and Foreign Minister of new 
Serbia. Mr. Trumbitch is, with Mr. Pashitch, the most effective leader in the 
creation of the new Jugoslav nation 
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MR. KEI HARA | 
l 


The first commoner to become Premier of Japan, his elevation to that 
office being evidence of the growth of a: Liberal Party which is the hope of 
those who wish for a more urbane foreign policy in the Far East 
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Meeting the Objections to the League 


eloquently discloses the position of influ- 
ence which the United States now holds 
mong the nations of the world. The Paris 
Peace Commission has accepted practically every 
»mendment demanded by the American people, 
and, at the same time, it has rejected practically 
ll the amendments advanced by other nations. 
tnot only refuses to consider the Japanese plan 
or so-called “racial equality,” but it specifically 
ncludes in the covenant a clause which is in- 
ended to prevent the Japanese and other nations 
rom setting aside our immigration laws. The 
rt result is a covenant framed by eminent 
rists at Paris, and cast into its final 
hape by the United States Senate and certain 
nofficial Americans—for there is no blinking the 
hct that the debates of last winter, in the Senate 
nd on the public platform, are responsible for the 
mended document. The Paris Conference has 
isely ignored the criticisms of the most extreme 
enators, such as Reed, Borah, Sherman, and 
he like. It has listened respectfully, however, 
p the suggestions of other Americans, such as 
aft, Root, Hughes, and Lowell—men who 
ire sincerely devoted to the great purpose 
imed at by the League, and whose only motive 
criticising the original draft was to strengthen 
and to ensure its success. 
The greatest triumph which these gentlemen 
ave won is the adoption of an entirely new ar- 
cle which says that “nothing in this covenant 
all be deemed to affect the validity of inter- 
ational engagements such as treaties of ar- 
itrations or regional understandings like the 
lonroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance 
peace.” In the last hundred years eminent 
blicists on both sides of the Atlantic have at- 
mpted to describe and define the Monroe Doc- 
ine, but without much success. They have de- 
ed that it was international law, or that it was a 
Hoctrine.” Some ingenious person at the Con- 
ence now discovers that it is a “ regional under- 
anding.” This phrase evidently represents an 
tempt to exclude the Monroe Doctrine from the 
pplication of the League without specifically 
ying what it is. This American policy has been 
Iterpreted by so many different people, and in so 
any different ways that an attempt to describe 
would have involved a long legal treatise rather 
lan a succinct clause in an international treaty. 
4. Taft said that the real objection to referring 
the Monroe Doctrine in this covenant was the 
culty of describing it. But the Peace Con- 
‘nce has nimbly avoided this difficulty. “What 
t Monroe Doctrine precisely is, we do not ven- 


T League of Nations, in its final form, 
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ture to say; but, whatever it is, it is excluded from 


the operations of this covenant.” That is our 
understanding and interpretation of the clause. 
We must recognize, however, that the phrase 
“regional understanding” is vague and inexact, 
and that the interpretation put on it by others 
may not agree with ours. Granted our interpreta- 
tion the American people can find great satis- 
faction in the fact that the magic words “ Monroe 
Doctrine” are now written in a great document 
to which all the leading nations of the world affix 
their signatures. The League covenant, in its 
final form, protects the Monroe Doctrine in two 
ways. Article X pledges the members of the 
League “to respect and preserve against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
League.” Since all the North and South Ameri- 
can states, excepting Mexico, Costa Rica, and 
San Domingo, are members of the League, their 
present territories and present political institu- 
tions are under League protection from all aggres- 
sion while the Monroe Doctrine still puts a 
special safeguard against danger from overseas. 
Whether Carranza likes it or not the Monroe 
Doctrine still applies to him, and he is likely also 
to find League provisions about dependent 
peoples being applied to his government also. 
Carranza’s policy in the last four years has 
left his unhappy country without a friend 
among the nations. His unremitting flagrant 
pro-Germanism, his insulting rebuffs to the 
friendly approaches of the United States, his spite- 
ful refusals to abide by certain terms in the armis- 
tice conditions, to say nothing of his failure to 
establish order in his distracted country, and to 
consolidate the allegiance of the contesting fac- 
tions—these things sufficiently explain the deter- 
mination of the Conference to regard Mexico, 
under present conditions, as unworthy of mem- 
bership in the League. That Mexico’s exile 
from this association is not permanent may be 
taken for granted, but first she must establish 
a government which the world can respect. 

Not only does the covenant, in Article X, infer- 
entially accept the Monroe Doctrine, but now, by 
the new Article X XI, it does so in precise terms. 
In this. the assembled nations acknowledge that 
the Western Hemisphere has interests quite dis- 
tinct from those of the Old World. The distinc- 
tion to which they have now acceded is a historic 
fact. In general the two Americas have much to 
learn from Europe; in one respect, however, they 
have been in much more fortunate position in 
international relations. The congestion of popula- 
tion and conflicting interests are so much less than 
on the other side of the Atlantic that we have few 
alliances, secret treaties, ententes, and consequently 
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small armies and navies. This good fortune has 
earned us our right to be regarded as separate from 
Europe, and our right to insist that Europe shall 
not interfere with our affairs. We must remember 
that Europe is now asking the Western World 
to help her set her house in order; we have never 
once asked European assistance to settle any of 
our domestic problems. We willingly take our 
part in this new task, but in accepting this invita- 
tion we do not surrender the right to guard ex- 
clusively our own affairs. By recognizing the 
Monroe Doctrine in specific terms, the assembled 
nations at Paris seem to accept this point of 
view. 
I] 

An amendment to Article XV likewise removes 
from discussion an issue that has overshadowed 
our relations with Japan for many years. Refer- 
ring to those questions which may possibly lead 
to war, and which, as such, are subject to inves- 
tigation by the Council, the covenant interpo- 
lates this exception: “If the dispute between the 
parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by 
the Council to arise out of a matter which by in- 
ternational law is solely within the domestic jur- 
isdiction of that party, the Council shall so re- 
port, and shall make no recommendations as to 
its settlement.” The language is very guarded, 
yet the meaning is perfectly clear. Its intention 
is to satisfy fears prevalent in the British domin- 
ions and in the United States that immigration 
laws may be subject to arbitration under this 
covenant. If there is any matter which is purely 
a domestic concern, it is national legislation on 
this subject. In recent years this question has 
arisen most acutely in connection with the tend- 
ency of certain Oriental peoples, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Hindus, and the like, to settle in large num- 
bers in countries which are alien to them in race. 
The fundamental difficulty is that these settle- 
ments create race antagonisms. The fact that 
the disagreement involves one of the proudest, 
most ancient, and most efficient nations in the 
world makes it practically very delicate. So far 
as the United States is concerned, the Japanese 
question is apparently only a sentimental one. 
More than ten years ago Japan entered into a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” with this country to 
prevent migrations of coolie labor; the general 
testimony is that this obligation has been ob- 
served. But the mere fact that our laws discrim- 
inate against the Japanese constantly galls their 
pride, and explains the insistence of the Japanese 
representatives in Paris on the removal of these 
restrictions. The dispute is a most unhappy 
one for which there is only one solution, and that 
is the one which is now embodied in the League 
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covenant. So far as the United States , : 
Great Britain are concerned that clause ends iq 
matter. Japan’s continued insistence on tm, 
point cannot change the situation; it can produ 
only ill-feeling. The fundamental question § | 
not whether one race is superior to anoth® ; 
the one overwhelming physiological fact is the | 
they are different, that they can never ming { 
racially and that the existence of both peoples 4 
the same country means the creation of unassig | 
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ilated blocs, always a danger to its security a 
prosperity. It is to be hoped that this clause; 
the League covenant removes this question fro 
the field of discussion forever. 

The hostility of the most captious Sena® t 
should be removed by the provision that any mem a 
ber of the League may withdraw on two yem 4 
notice. This disposes of practically all the i t, 
jections hitherto urged against the covenant. tI 
only test that can ever be applied to an experime yy 
of this kind is the practical one. If it succeed C 
promoting peace and justice, it will grow strong te 
year by year; if it fails, then it will promptly si te 
into oblivion. Should any nation, or any grou® ey 
nations, seek to use the League for selfish purpose 
the League will promptly go to pieces. Tim tr, 
very essence of the arrangement is good fait Sj 
once this disappears, the whole thing fall ff P; 
the ground. All this is true irrespective of aff pr 
specific clause; and, in this sense, the right ® ca 
withdrawal, now introduced, is superfluous. F im 













is valuable only because it serves to allay t# os; 
fears of the supersensitive. To all senatop Pr 
arguments picturing the dangers of the Leagu tee 
suffices now to point to the clause which enabf® rec 
any dissatisfied nation to withdraw. At # for 
famous White House conference Mr. Wilson # ha 
formed the Senators that if, after fair trial, An 
did not like the League, we could retire, and t}® thi 
assurance is now definitely embodied in '® mo 
covenant itself. por 
At first this provision might seem to weth@ unc 
the whole instrument, possibly to destroy © of 
But this does not necessarily follow, for the whi ene 
pact, as already said, is a pact of good fal tha 
The mere fact that allegiance is voluntary in it ado 
will have a tendency to keep the nations in; ® Lea 
consciousness of a straitjacket is now remov® tha 
If a nation is treated unjustly, it should withd® ney 
if it is treated justly, it can withdraw only at § wor 
risk of arousing general suspicion as to its 4% 91 
intentions—of making itself a pariah. Any % that 
tion, once a member, will hesitate before pla wou 
itself in antagonism to all the rest of the worl ceiv 
aT Ame 
ties, 
Another amendment practically disposes i larg 






criticism that the covenant takes out of the 
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dividual nation’s hands its control over its arma- 
ment. It now does this only to an extremely 
restricted degree. Under the revised document 
each nation expresses its conviction that military 
and naval armament should be reduced “to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety.” 
As soon as the League becomes effective, it will 
be the business of the Council to study the situa- 
tion of each nation, the dangers which it faces and 
the obligations which it has to fulfill, and decide 
how extensive under these circumstances its 
armament should be. Its decision, however, is 
by no means binding. Its plans are merely to 
be submitted “for the consideration and action 
of the several governments.” The members, 
that is, can accept or reject the recommendations 
as they see fit. Once a nation has accepted the 
recommendation, however, something in the na- 
ture of a restriction does come into force. In 
that case, “limits of armaments therein fixed shall 
not be exceeded without the concurrence of the 
Council.” But a nation which has once submit- 
ted to this limitation is subjected to it for only 
ten years, for such plans are to be reconsidered 
every ten years. 

All this clearly has a bearing upon the Adminis- 
tration’s plans for the enlargement of the Navy. 
Simultaneously with his embarkation for Paris, 
President Wilson had a new building programme 
presented to Congress—a programme, which, if 
carried out, in a few years would provide a fleet 
This prop- 
osition puzzled Americans as well as Europeans. 
President Wilson went to Europe with his “four- 
teen points” one of which called for a world-wide 
reduction of armament, and, at the same time, 
formulated plans for a navy larger than any that 
had ever entered thedreams of the most ambitious 
American. The suspicion is a natural one that 
this new Wilson Navy was merely a diplomatic 
move—that it was an intimation to other naval 
powers, particularly England, to reduce their fleets 
under threat of having to meet the competition 
of this country. This suspicion was strength- 
ened by Mr. Daniels’ statement, before the House, 
that the plans could be reduced in case the nations 
adopted an agreement on armament. If this 
League becomes effective, there is little chance 
that anything more will be heard of Mr. Wilson’s 
new Navy. Indeed, he will not improbably stop 
work on the three years’ programme adopted in 
1916, for that contained a clause to the effect 
that an international agreement on armament 
: It is incon- 
ceivable that the Council of the League, surveying 
America’s geographical position and responsibili- 
ties, would conclude that we need a Navy much 
larger than England’s. It is also entirely prob- 
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able that the Council, considering the geograph- 
ical position of Great Britain and its dependence 
upon the sea for its food and economic existence, 
would decide in favor of its present naval pre- 
ponderance. Thus the practical effect of this 
revised article will be to leave the proportion 
just about where it is now. Its real accomplish- 
ment may be a reduction in the size of navies, and 
consequently in expense. Great Britain will not 
object to reducing the number of its dread- 
naughts, or at least to cease building more, if 
only the United States and other nations will do 
the same. All she needs is the preponderance 
which she regards—and consistently regards— 
as essential to her very existence as a nation. 
She can maintain this with a small navy as well as 
a large one, only provided that the forces that can 
be brought against her are still smaller. A gen- 
eral reduction all around, would result in enormous 
savings all around—a very important item in the 
present debt-burdened world. 


IV 


There are other changes, but these are the most 
important. An interesting phase of the situa- 
tion is the effect which this revision will have on 
the political situation in this country. Will the 
Republican Senators who signed the “Round 
Robin” against the original draft rest content 
with having won this victory, or will they regard 
the revised covenant as insufficient and keep up 
their opposition? It is inconceivable that sane 
men will be so fatuous as to adopt any such atti- 
tude. Any further opposition would push the 
patience of Europe to the point of exhaustion; 
it would really be a manifestation of bad faith, 
and in all probability it would destroy the League. 
As the thing now stands the Republican party 
can go into the campaign next year with the 
prestige of having really transformed the League 
into an effective working instrument. If it now 
uses its power to destroy it, the party will have to 
face that fact as a strong campaign issue against 
them. It is apparent that certain elements in 
the Republican leadership are willing to assume 
that responsibility. They represent for the most 
part the elements that have estranged the Ameri- 
can people from this organization for eight years. 
All indications point to the fact that the masses 
of the American people favor this pact, and that 
any political organization which opposes it will 
simply take its life in its hands. The death of 
Mr. Roosevelt has enormously weakened the 
Republicans by depriving them of a commanding 
presidential candidate; the death of the League 
of Nations at their hands would work their com- 
plete destruction. A few self-seeking politicians 
in the party, mainly bent on advertising them- 
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selves, may seem to endanger ratification, but it 
is inconceivable that ultimately the real intelli- 
gence and character of the party should not assert 
themselves. 


An International Labor Parliament 


HE demand that the peace should be a 

peace not only between governments but 

also between peoples is partly met by the 
establishment of an International Labor Office, 
which will concern itself with social and indus- 
trial questions, just as the League of Nations will 
concern itself with political questions. In reality 
the International Labor Office is part of the League 
of Nations. It is to be a permanent body, like 
the League; it will have a permanent secretariat, 
like the League; its headquarters will be at 
Geneva, and several details of its organization 
provide for constant coéperation with the inter- 
national body. Its Labor Office, consisting of 
twenty-four members, has certain resemblances 
to the Council of the League of Nations, and its 
Conference, a larger body which will meet an- 
nually to decide great questions affecting the 
working populations in all countries, suggests 
the Assembly of the League. The new Labor 
Office emphasizes the new conception that there 
are other things in international relations than 
treaties and arbitrations and armaments; that 
such matters as working hours and working con- 
ditions and the employment of women and 
children may profitably be a subject of interna- 
tional codperation. The development is entirely 
wholesome in that it represents a reaction, on the 
part of the saner elements among labor leaders, 
against Bolshevism. The men who have placed 
this new “constitution” of labor in the treaty of 
peace, alongside the covenant of the League of 
Nations, believe that the national improvement 
of the laboring classes represents the most ef- 
fective means of forestalling that “dictatorship 
of the proletariat”’ which is only another name for 
social disruption and industrial chaos. 

This document is more than the pious expres- 
sion of the wish that the eight-hour law may be- 
come universal and that the most destructive 
forms of child labor shall be destroyed. It really 
provides important machinery for accomplishing 
these ends. The most important of these is the 
Labor Conference, which will meet annually at 
Geneva. Each nation which is a party to the 
League of Nations will send four delegates to this 
Congress, two representing the governments, 
one representing employers,,and one representing 
labor—the latter evidently to be chosen by the 
labor unions. Since forty-five nations are to be 
included in this great pact, this means that these 
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labor congresses will contain 160 members, and 
the fact that only one fourth, or forty, will di- 
rectly represent the workingmen, while the re. 
maining 120 will speak for the employers and 
governments, should certainly quiet any existing 
apprehensions that the forces of extreme radical- 
ism will exercise much influence. Anything that 
directly affects the social welfare or the prosperity 
of the working classes will present an appropriate 
subject for action by this Conference. Perhaps a 
concrete illustration will best describe its opera- 
tions. After mature consideration, it may de- 
cide that the eight-hour day, or the forty-eight 
hour week, will really promote that “social jus- 
tice” for which it is striving. Its purpose, that 
is, is to embody the eight-hour day in the legisla- 
tion of all the countries which are parties to the 
compact. To accomplish this the Conference 
has two methods of attack; it may frame a recom- 
mendation for presentation to all the govern- 
ments, or it may draft the proposed reform ina 
definite treaty which is to be forwarded to the 
ratifying body in each nation—in the United 
States to our Federal Senate. Up to this point 
the action of the Conference is purely advisory. 
If a nation choses to ignore its recommendation, 
or to refuse to ratify the treaty, the matter ends 
with such refusal. If a nation actually embodies 
the eight-hour day reform in its legislation, how- 
ever, then the Conference acquires a certain juris- 
diction. The business of the Labor Office, the 
permanent body to be established at Geneva, is 
partly to keep such covenant making nations 
under observation to see that they live up to 
their agreements. A nation which, after adopt- 
ing this eight-hour law, fails to make it effective, 
immediately becomes an object of attention. 
The Labor Office, on complaint that the new law 
has become a dead letter, communicates with the 
offending government, requesting an explanation. 
From now on the new compact contains a detailed 
plan for bringing such a nation to terms; in the 
main it is to rely upon publicity, investigation, 
and arbitration, but, in case all these pacific 
methods fail, there is the possibility of resorting 
to more drastic measure. In case the dispute gets 
so far as the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
which is to be established under the League of 
Nations, the court may indicate, in its decision 
“the measures, if any, of an economic character 
against a defaulting state which it considers to 
be appropriate, and which other states would be 
justified in adopting.” 

Thus it is conceivable that, under this compact, 
a nation might be subjected to an economic 
blockade for failing to enforce so domestic a mat- 
ter as an eight-hour law. Such a contingency, 
however, is extremely remote, for, as already 
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‘said, the steps leading up to such drastic action 
are gradual, and in the control of a body which 
will represent the best intelligence of nations, em- 
ployers and employees. The reforms which this 
report suggests as desirable, and which it hopes to 
see adopted by all countries, certainly sound mild 
enough in these times. When labor leaders in all 
parts of the world are demanding the “socializa- 
tion” of all forms of property, the abolition of 
private ownership in land, in industrial enter- 
prises, in transportation, when others are advo- 
cating the abolition of government and national 
boundaries, and when others believe that the 
progress of the “masses” can be achieved only 
by the wholesale murder of the “bourgeoisie,” a 
programme calling for the eight-hour law, the 
right of organizing into unions, the abolition of 
child labor under fourteen, equal pay for men 
and women, compensation that shall somewhat 
accord with tne standard of living, a “weekly 
rest, including Sunday, for all workers,’ and an 
inspection system to secure the enforcement of 
labor laws in all countries, arouses no particular 
terror. On all these questions there may be a 
difference of opinion, but certainly there is noth- 
ing that reasonable men will refuse to discuss. 
In view of existing industrial conditions, in all 


| parts of the world, this new International Labor 


Office will, therefore, be generally welcomed as a 
force that should make for steadiness and public 
order, 


A Washington of the Seas 
A DMIRAL JELLICOE’S book, “The Grand 





Fleet,” is the most important contribution 

to the history of the World War which 
has yet appeared. It shows, as no_ similar 
revelations have yet shown, the narrowness 
of the margin by which the world has escaped 
German domination. That the French army 
saved the fortunes of mankind by little more than 
ahair at the Battle of the Marne; that the English 
kept the Germans away from the Channel ports 
in the spring of 1915 only by a miracle of valor; 
that only the self-sacrifice of the Russian army in 
1915 gave Great Britain the opportunity to raise 
and train an army that held the Germans at bay for 
two years more—all these are now familiar facts. 
|Yet in the darkest days, when the military situa- 
ition seemed to be growing daily more desperate 
lor the Allied armies, there was always one ele- 


/ment in the situation which buoyed up the hopes 


of the world. The British fleet apparently stood 
an unconquerable protection against the German 
ambition ; everything else might fail, but the enor- 
nous superiority of British naval strength in itself 
wuld destroy any chance of a German victory. 
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Yet now the man who knows the most about 
the British fleet, the man who was actually in 
command for the first two years of the war, re- 
veals the fact that the confidence of the world 
was not necessarily well placed. Admiral Jellicoe 
says that, had the Germans attacked the fleet 
any time before April, 1915, they stood almost 
equal chances of defeating it. It is by no means 
assured, of course, that a great engagement, had 
it been fought at this critical time, would have 
resulted in a German victory; yet the fleets were 
so evenly matched during this period that the 
German failure to try the issue is the greatest un- 
solved mystery of the war. Admiral Jellicoe has 
published these revelations for a distinct purpose. 
He has been much criticized for a lack of aggres- 
siveness; his failure to seek out the German fleet 
and destroy it in the early days of the war has been 
held up in contrast to the dashing tactics of a 
Nelson or a Farragut and has been described as 
altogether unworthy of British naval tradition. 
Two parties have risen in England, one adhering 
to Jellicoe, one to Beatty; one holding to the belief 
that the mere existence of the Grand Fleet in 
being was, under the prevailing circumstances, 
sufficient to crush the life out of Germany, while 
the other believed that the main business of the 
fleet was to destroy its adversary and that the 
failure of Jellicoe to act on this conception was the 
greatest single influence in the prolongation of the 
war. 

Admiral Jellicoe’s purpose, in writing this book, 
is to show why he was not justified in adopting 
the so-called Nelson tactics. He publishes a 
table showing the status of British naval forces on 
the eve of the Battle of Trafalgar, from which it 
appears that the forces then under Nelson’s com- 
mand represented only a small part of the British 
navy. He shows that, had Nelson lost this battle, 
had all his ships been destroyed, the forces still 
remaining to Great Britain would have greatly 
exceeded anything which the Allies could have 
brought against her. In other words, Nelson 
was not taking a gambler’s chance and staking 
the whole future of the British Empire upon the 
event of a single battle. That precisely is what 
Jellicoe would have done had he sought out the 
Germans in the early days of the war and com- 
pelled them to meet his armada. Had Jellicoe’s 
forces represented such an overwhelming superior- 
ity as the world has always believed, this would 
perhaps have been a justifiable stroke, but Jelli- 
coe now makes it clear that British superiority at 
sea, in the first six months of the war, was largely 
a delusion. The picture which he gives of the 
British fleet comes as a terrible shock to English- 
men and their well-wishers. The blame does not 
fall upon the fleet commanders, but upon the 
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pacifistic elements in British politics in the ten 
years preceding the war. The consequence of 
their manoeuvring was that the Grand Fleet, 
when war broke out, contained only eighteen ef- 
fective fighting dreadnaughts and four battle 
cruisers against Germany’s seventeen dread- 
naughts and three battle cruisers. The inade- 
quacy of British fighting forces, when contrasted 
with the German, is shown in the fact the Grand 
Fleet had only forty-four destroyers against the 
eighty-eight of the Kaiser’s High Seas Fleet. 
With almost brutal frankness Admiral Jellicoe 
discloses that the fighting power of the German 
ships was superior to that of the British. Their 
armor protection was so much better, he says, 
that, at the Battle of Jutland, nearly all the Brit- 
ish ships which were badly battered sank, while 
most of the seriously injured German ships were 
able to limp back to port and be repaired. The 
armor-piercing shells of the Germans were so 
superior to the British that they usually went 
through the British ships and exploded inside, 
thus wreaking terrible damage, while those of the 
British usually exploded outside on impact with 
the hull. Admiral Jellicoe also says that the 
range-finding instruments of the Germans were 
much better than those of the British, the result 
being that their shooting was much more accur- 
ate at the beginning of engagements. 

By April, 1915, says Jellicoe, the British naval 
situation greatly improved, and from that time 
on its superiority: to the German, in matériel and 
personnel, steadily increased. But its weakness 
for the first eight months of the war made a Fa- 
bian policy the only safe one. Its chief business 
was frankly to avoid an engagement; its only 
strategy was to avoid the German destroyers, 
submarines, and mines which pursued it every- 
where. Jellicoe’s position resembled that of 
Washington in the early years of the American 
Revolution; with Washington, the capture or 
destruction of his army meant the end of the pa- 
triotic cause, and his greatest wisdom therefore 
consisted in retreating from the British army and 
holding his forces intact until the colonists had 
increased their power sufficiently to justify more 
aggressive tactics. And, for the first eight months 
of the war, the British navy retreated. Instead 
of basing the Grand Fleet somewhere near the 
field of possible action, Jellicoe took it north of 
Scotland to the Orkneys, at that time believing 
that Scapa Flow was beyond the cruising radius 
of the submarines. So carelessly had the British 
Admiralty prepared for the war that Scapa Flow 
was without the most ordinary protection against 
submarine attack, and Admiral Jellicoe actually 
found it safer to keep the big ships cruising in the 
northern part of the North Sea, despite the fact 
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that he had so few destroyers to screen them. He 





expresses his amazement that the Germans did x29 
not attack his ships when anchored at Scapa, ns 
dryly remarking that the only possible explana- F “y 
tion for this “lack of enterprise” was that the FE 
German naval chiefs gave the British navy credit at, 
for providing defenses which in fact it did not ["" 
possess. The appearance of an occasional Ger- os 
man submarine or destroyer, however, proved nat 
disturbing, and the British navy retreated still _—. 
farther to Lough Swilly, off the northern coast of = 
Ireland, the net result of this sojourn being the loss le 
of the Audacious. All this time British communi. 2° 
cations across the Channel were practically un- “i 


protected, as the fleet of old-fashioned ships de- 





tailed for that purpose was absurdly incompetent ge 
to meet the German dreadnaughts; apparently blly 
the High Seas Fleet could have constantly raided — 
British transports. Why it never did so is an- fae 
other mystery which Jellicoe says he cannot ex- * y- 
plain. His narrative clearly shows that, during [ on 
this critical period, the British navy was far more se 
successful in bluffing their enemies than in fighting ese 
them; it succeeded in getting the whole world, ren | 
including Germany itself, to accept this fiction of “ene 
invincibility, and probably owes its preservation | scful 
from serious reverses, and possibly disaster, to the 
gullibility of Von Tirpitz and the other directing a “i 
minds of the German navy. . 
Probably Jellicoe’s narrative will not end the sags 
discussion to which his tactics have given rise. f° 
~ . ee ae e tre 
But the critics should shift their point of attack oui 
from the admiral who was given an insufficient or 
fighting force to the politicians who were directly nen 
responsible for these shortcomings. The paci- ry 
fists of France so weakened the French army that J, ‘a 
it escaped destruction only by the narrowest fig 
margin. Similarly the pacifists of England by ie 
neglecting the British navy, exposed the British =~? 
coasts to invasion. Probably there are other Ge , 
revelations to come, but Jellicoe’s book quite joe 
sufficiently indicates the extent to which these , 
insidious forces, which are still active at work, dea 
endangered the whole structure of civilization. ming 
ee jot like 
No Need of Haste in the Independence of Will co 
the Philippines | Ame 
f the P 


for Governor-General Harrison and the gng th, 

independence party in the Philippines 0 figjanda. 
force the question of Filipino independence. 115 Repub) 
is the day of small nationalities, oppressed peoples, Rhe Jone 
leagues of nations, and of general international gen, 
justice; it is, therefore, the ideal moment for 4 opini 
visiting delegation of fifty influential Filipinos © ijipino. 
come to the United States and place their claims” } , qui 
absolute independence before the American people. 


[yi cover this is a favorable moment jo the 



















A couple of years ago the Filipinos made a 
imilar appeal; the reply was the so-called Jones 
aw, Which gave the islands a larger measure of 
a, B-if-government than they had hitherto enjoyed, 
a- B.d which contained practically an agreement 
Bhat, in case the people showed a real capacity 
thr tuling themselves, the independence so ar- 
ently desired would, follow. Governor Harrison 
nd the commission now declare that the Filipinos 
have shown this capacity and call upon the United 
tates to redeem its pledge. Already, as they 
ow, the Philippines are almost as completely a 
elf-governing country as Canada or Australia. 
lative Filipinos have a majority in both the 
pper and lower houses of the legislature; all the 
xecutive heads of departments, with the excep- 
on of Education, are Filipinos; and thus prac- 
fically the only control which the United States 
xercises is through the Governor-General. The 
jisiting delegation present a considerable array 
Mf evidence to show that they are exercising this 
bower wisely; that government in the islands is 
honest and efficient and that in particular the 
8 temarkable reforms introduced by the American 
dministration, in education, sanitation, agri- 
Iture, and general development are being suc- 
ssfully carried on. They point to the generous 
pport which the Filipinos have given the United 
© §tates in the War as evidences of their sincere 
fvotion to this country, and as a sign that they 
fave accepted all the ideals that will regulate 
e treaty of peace. Governor Harrison, while 
endorses all these pleas, yet makes one reserva- 
ion; he believes that the relations that exist 
’ fetween Cuba and the United States furnish the 
odel for our settlement of the Philippine prob- 
m, and that something in the nature of a Platt 
mendment, by which we should reserve the right 
intervene in case of internal disorder, will 
ply safeguard the future. 
'Since President Wilson and Secretary Baker 
lave apparently assented to this view, the ques- 
on of Philippine independence will figure largely 
the next session of Congress. Inasmuch as the 
ming Congress is Republican, however, it is 
ot likely that the prevailing Democratic view 
ill control Philippine legislation. Practically 
| Americans agree with the idea that our control 
f the Philippines is temporary, that we are hold- 
, ng the Islands as trustees, or “mandataries,” 
, And that, when the proper moment arrives, the 
yslands will be surrendered to the new Philippine 
Republic. To this extent the implied promise in 
€ Jones Bill represents the best American senti- 
ent. But there may be reasonable differences 
Opinion as to the present qualifications of the 
llipinos for independence. There may even 
Fa question whether the Filipino delegation at 
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present in this country really speaks for public 
opinion in the Islands. The mere claim that this 
people, hitherto inexperienced in so complex an 
operation as self-government, have learned the 
most difficult of all arts in three years, will arouse 
some skepticism among thinking people. The 
presumption is necessarily against it. The mere 
fact that the Filipinos are now, to all practical pur- 
poses, a self-governing nation, that they lay their 
own taxes, and control their own expenditures, 
and are subject to only the mildest supervision 
by the American Congress, indicates that there 
is no reason for haste in the matter. There are 
no pressing abuses to be remedied; in so important 
an innovation as erecting a new democratic re- 
public in the Pacific the United States should pro- 
ceed cautiously, making the most painstaking 
investigation of conditions, consulting all classes 
of the population, and taking all the time neces- 
sary to form just conclusions. The public opin- 
ion of this country sympathizes with the na- 
tional aspirations of the Filipinos, and will freely 
give them their independence when they have 
demonstrated their capacity, and when it is clear 
that the people themselves desire some other 
form of government than that full measure of 
home rule which they enjoy to-day. 


The Republicans and the Presidency 


HERE are many indications that the 
| Republicans take the Congressional elec- 
tion of 1918 as a conclusive sign.that the 
Presidency is to pass into their hands next year. 
There is no ground, however, for such an assump- 
tion. The American electorate is notoriously 
changeable, not to say fickle, and is ,apable 
of entirely reversing its judgments every twelve 
months. It does this repeatedly, our history in 
particular showing that an administration slump 
in the middle of the term is not infrequently 
followed by a complete resuscitation in the Presi- 
dential year. The status of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration resembles somewhat that of Lincoln’s 
first term. In 1862, the Republicans met with 
reverses even more calamitous than those which 
were visited upon the Democrats in 1918. In all 
parts of the North the Democrats increased their 
strength, even such stalwart Republican states as 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois going over 
bodily to the Democratic party. Yet two years 
later the Republicans regained all these losses 
and elected Lincoln for the second time by an 
overwhelming majority. 

This tendency to change our minds has repeat- 
edly manifested itself since and there is probably 
some rational explanation for the fact that a party 
which fails in the middle of a Presidential term 
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may regain popular favor at the next election. A 
defeat has a sobering effect upon the defeated 
party; it puts it upon its good behavior and causes 
it to seek ways of regaining the popular favor. 
On the other hand it arouses a spirit of over- 
confidence in the successful organization that not 
uncommonly leads to recklessness. The election 
of last fall is clearly having this effect upon the 
Republicans. The opinion prevails among them 
that 1920 is a “Republican year,” and that al- 
most any policy and almost any candidate will be 
successful. This state of over-confidence is the 
only thing that can explain the failure of the Re- 
publican majority to rise to its opportunities in 
Congress, to lay hold of the situation with a firm 
hand, to root out the abuses that have accumu- 
lated under Democratic domination and to strike 
out on new lines. Nothing has quite so pained 
the public as the failure to abolish so antique a 
regulation as the seniority rule in the appoint- 
ment of Congressional committees. This is the 
rule which gave the Nation its Kitchins and its 
Dents, and it is a rule which, so long as it prevails, 
will prevent Congress from ever becoming an 
efficient legislative machine. The emergence into 


positions of influence of such old familiar faces 


as Cannon, Mann, Penrose, Smoot, and the rest 
is hardly an assurance that the Republican con- 
trol will represent a much higher standard of 
character and ability than the Democratic. The 
conduct of Senator Lodge hardly augurs well for 
the Republican majority; certainly there has sel- 
dom come from an influential source in this coun- 
try a document more utterly mischievous than 
that in which Senator Lodge took the side of the 
Italians in the Fiume dispute, and even sought to 
arouse the Italians in this country against the 
Administration. Should any other influential 
Republican do such a thing, there would be a gen- 
eral outcry that he was angling for the “Italian 
vote”’ in view of possible Presidential contingen- 
cies, and was thus attempting to start a new form 
of hyphenism. 

The fact is that the Republicans will have to 
lift themselves considerably above their present 
level if they are to succeed next year. Their be- 
havior in the new Congress will decide the next 
Presidency. 


Not Pirates of. Promotion 


DDITIONAL information has been se- 
A cured regarding the thousand companies 
listed in the March WorLp’s Work as 
get-rich-quick promotions which shows that an 
injustice was done to two men who have spent a 


good part of their lives in building up legitimate 
business enterprises, to a growing concern in which 
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stock has never been offered publicly, and to th 
managements of three other companies that werd 
in no way responsible for the operations on whic 
the inclusion of those companies in the list wx 
based. In publishing this list as a warning ty 
those with money to invest or owning Liber 
Bonds, it was far from the intention of thy 
Wor vp’s Work to do injustice to any one. | 
order to inform our readers of the true condition 
surrounding these companies, as well as to dik 
justice to the companies themselves, attention | 
here called to the facts in these cases. : 

By including the Idaho Continental Compan 
in the list, a great injustice was done a man whi 
for more than twenty-five years has labored per 
sistently and honestly in the development of th 
mineral resources of the country. Mr. A. Klock# 
man, the president of this company, in 18jf 
traveled through the snows of northern Idaly 
in connection with the location of the mine—hi 
trip being to rescue from starvation the two me 
who had discovered it. From that time on Mr 
Klockman has stayed with the proposition ani 
has won the confidence of such interests as the 
International Smelting Company, which ha 
advanced $325,000 to the Idaho Continental 
Company, to be repaid from earnings. Th 
International Smelting Company has taken aj 
option on a block of the company’s stock at fifty, 
centsashare. The only stock which has been solf} 
to the public was at ten cents a share. Official 
of the company have paid twenty-five cents {f 
share for stock at a time when the company wa}} 
in need of additional funds. Mr. Klockman ha’ 
personally advanced more money than has beef} 
secured from the public and has equipped thp 
property with modern operating machiner 
Regarding the mine itself, the Idaho Inspects 
of Mines in his 1918 report said: “If its permary 
ency in depth is in any ratio to its lineal extent 4 
the surface, it should gradually develop into on 
of the more important lead ore resources 0 
Idaho.” And Idaho produces one fourth of th 
lead of the world. The Wortv’s Work is glafl 
to acknowledge its unintentional injustice to M 
Klockman and the Idaho Continental Compan) 

The International Callophone Corporation haf 
never offered any of its stock for public subscrip) 
tion, and there is no reason why it should hav 
been included in the list. It is a holding company) 
and its subsidiary, the Callophone Company 4] 
New York, has manufactured Callophone outiit 
for more than three hundred U. S. 
stroyers, more than two hundred transports ality 
merchant marine vessels, and for battleships lit 
the Pennsylvania and the Arizona, and has a 6M 
tract with the Government for equipping mat} 
other battleships and cruisers now afloat 4 
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under construction, covering a period to 1921. 
This company also produces a commercial Callo- 
phone system now in use in several business 
houses by which a manager can instantly reach 
and talk with any man in any part of the establish- 
ment without interrupting the work of that man 
or of any other. 

Nor would the Fred Fear Match Company have 
been included in the list, despite the fact that a 
notorious get-rich-quick promoter had at one 
time offered the stock to the public, had all of 
the facts in the case been known at the time. 
Mr. Fred Fear, who is a man of good reputation 
in the commercial field, and a leader among the 
independent match manufacturers, entered into a 
stock selling agreement with this promoter, 
providing for the sale of the stock on a legitimate 
commission basis, not knowing the reputation 
of the man with whom he was dealing. As a 
matter of fact, only eighteen shares of stock were 
sold in this way, and outside of Mr. Fear and his 
family, and employees of the company, there is 
to-day but one other stockholder of the company. 
The business has grown under Mr. Fear’s man- 
agement, and in the past two years dividends 
were paid on the stock. The Wortp’s Work 
is glad to point out that this company is not a 
get-rich-quick promotion. 

In addition to these cases, we wish to point out 
that the managements of certain other companies 
were not identified in any way with the manipula- 
tion that took place in the stocks of those com- 
panies on the New York Curb market. The El 
Salvador Silver Mines Company is one of these. 
This was an English company taken over since 
the war started by reputable American interests. 
Curb brokers spread stories that a dividend was 
soon to be paid, when there was not the remotest 
prospect of a disbursement at the time. They 
were thus getting people to buy the stock while 
they themselves went “short” of it, anticipating 
a break in the price when they could buy it at 
lower levels for delivery to their clients. This is 
one of the reprehensible methods of certain Curb 
brokers that bring discredit on that market and 
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occasionally reflect on reputable concerns that 
are unable to stop such manipulation. Unfortu- 
nately in this case the El Salvador Silver Mines 
Company was placed in a category where it does 
not belong. The same thing should be said re- 
garding the Boston-Wyoming Oil Company, the 
Alaska Mines Corporation, and undoubtedly 
regarding other companies that were included in 
the March list. 

In an editorial in the May Wortp’s Work 
correcting two mistakes in this list, and clarifying 
the situation in regard to some other promotions 
where it was found that there was more than one 
company of the same name, the get-rich-quick 
classification was in error in including the Na- 
tional Oil Company of Kansas City. This 
company has not used get-rich-quick promotion 
methods, and the Wor.Lp’s Work is glad to 
acknowledge its mistake in regard to it. The 
company to which the list referred was a Phila- 
delphia promotion of some years past. In 
compiling the original data for the list, the 
wrong address was given to this company. 
Since then it has been discovered that there has 
also been a National Oil Company at Butte, 
Montana, which used some get-rich-quick pro- 
motion methods in the offering of its stock. 
The use of names similar to those of companies 
of established reputation is one of the tricks 
used by the pirates of promotion to induce a 
credulous public to part with its money. 

To further clarify this list, we wish to call 
attention to the fact that the Amalgamated Oil 
Company, Thomas M. Milam’s promotion, which 
was included as a get-rich-quick promotion, has 
no connection with the Amalgamated Oil Com- 
pany controlled by the Associated Oil Company 
of California, which is in turn controlled by the 
Southern Pacific Company. Nor was the United 
Gold Mines in the list the Colorado company 
of that same name. The Texas Portland Cement 
Company in the list was a West Virginia corpora- 
tion. These instances of duplication and confusion 
of names show the need for careful investigation 
on the part of the purchaser of promotion stocks. 


In order to give an adequate and timely treatment of the Peace 
Treaty, the pages immediately following this have been in- 
serted as an addition to the regular bulk of the magazine 


and consequently they do not carry the usual page numbers 












The Basis of the New Peace 


The Supplement to the June, 1919, World’s Work, containing: 


The Peace Treaty and World Politics, by Charles Downer Hazen 
Our Proposed Pledge to France, by Burton J. Hendrick 
A New Era In World Morality, by Kenneth Colegrove 
Germany Under the Peace Treaty, by Samuel Crowther 
The Economic Foundations of Peace, by Lothrop Stoddard 
The Future of the Dependent Peoples, by Silas Bent 


HE fundamental basis of the new peace is economic. Economic inequalities, such as the 

possession of coal or iron fields or ports by one people and not by others, are fruitful causes 

of envy, hatred, and war, especially if the fortunate use the power of their natural advantages 

to oppress the unfortunate. All through the treaty of peace with Germany, and in the 

Covenant of the League of Nations, there stands out the evidence of an attempt to restore 
some of the economic equilibrium upset by the German armies, and to make a workable basis for the 
future. This was a practical task as well as a moral issue. The results achieved—the economic basis 
of the world under the new peace—is described in Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s article. 

As he. shows, not only the peace but also the happiness and prosperity of the world are chiefly in the 
hands of the United States and the British Empire, for together they have the ownership and responsi- 
bility for most of the vital necessities of the modern world: wheat, meat, cotton, coal, iron, copper, etc. 

At the same time that the peace treaty tried to satisfy the economic aspirations of the various 
peoples, it also tried to accommodate their various political differences. Many old treaties and obliga- 
tions remain, some new treaties are under discussion, and the League of Nations entails many new 
obligations. The more important of these political aspects of the situation under the new peace are 
dealt with by Mr. Charles Downer Hazen. 

The greatest responsibility in the world, after the control of the vital raw materials, is the control 
of dependent peoples. By general consent, and also under the provisions of the League of Nations, 
millions of politically undeveloped and semi-developed peoples have changed or will change their 
tutelage. From whose charge they have been taken, to whom given, and under what conditions, and 
what their prospects are, is the subject of Mr. Silas Bent’s article. 

Many people have passionately asserted that unless this peace treaty ushered in an entirely new 
era in international affairs and the method of their conduct, the war had been fought in vain. The 
“new diplomacy” was to be entirely different from the old. How much this feeling was justified, and 
how nearly the peace treaty fulfilled these expectations, is the subject of Mr. Colegrove’s paper. 

These four papers cover the economic basis of the new peace, especially the control of raw ma- 
terials, the political basis, the control of dependent peoples, and the hopes for the new diplomacy. 
The League of Nations and the new position of America are analyzed in the “ March of Events,” the 
editorial section of the magazine, and in Mr. Burton J. Hendrick’s article in this supplement. 

The new position of Germany, its present condition and its future under the peace treaty, is dis- 
cussed in a separate article in this supplement by Mr. Samuel Crowther, who has just returned from 
an economic and commercial study of Germany during which he has been in every part of the country. 
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HE strongest factor in the political 
life of the world to-day is the principle 
of nationalism, a principle not entirely 
easy to define but entirely easy to 
recognize, and which is felt in every 
corner of the world, not only in France and 
England and Italy, but in China and Japan and 
in the United States, not only in Europe and 
America, but in Africa and Australia and in 
Asia, not only in large states, but in small ones, 
not only in new states but in old, not only among 





peoples that have been oppressed and maltreated 
' by fortune, but among those that have long known 
freedom and independence and a liberal measure 
of contentment, not only in couniries that are 


(democratic but in those as well that are auto- 


cratic or oligarchic. That nationalism is enor- 
‘mously superior as a vital force in determining 
ithe activities and shaping the destinies of men 
than its rival, the principle of internationalism, is 
attested by a cloud of witnesses on every hand. 
Nationalism is the vigorous, lusty tree, the prod- 
uct of slow time—tough, hardy, knotty, pul- 
‘sating with life and adjusted to its environment, 
with roots gripping earth and rock in confident 
and justified assurance that it can outlast the 
‘Storm, however terrific it may be; that after the 









hurricane has passed it can swing back, erect 
once more and calm. In comparison with this 
tree, in the very plenitude of power, internation- 


Jalism is a mere sapling, smooth and tender, lithe 


and attractive but not yet attuned to the rough, 
tude world, of doubtful powers of resistance, of 
“uncertain viability, of promise, it.may be, but 
manifestly requiring the most constant and intelli- 
sgent attention and protection. Moreover, can 
the sapling draw enough nourishment from the 


}soil in which it is planted, and from the surround- 


ing atmosphere to enable it to grow in stature and 
In strength? 


This figure is scarcely an analogy. It is almost 


| literal description of two of the features of the 


World-politics of the day. Nationalism and inter- 
nationalism divide the world into two very 
Unequal camps. Both have their devotees, but 
the devotees of the one are frequently the bitter, 
“offing enemies of the other, and if the voice of 
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Recognition of the Overwhelming Power of Nationalism, the Outstanding Aspect of the 
Treaty—The League of Nations Erected on This Firm Foundation—Our Guaranty 
of Aid to France the Keystone of the Peace 





BY 
CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 


the people is the voice of God, then there is no 
doubt that nationalism, not internationalism, 
is the divine right of our day. We might as well 
recognize the fact whether we like it or not, other- 
wise we shall behold truth “but asquint,” as Sir 
Thomas Browne would say. 

Nor need this fact occasion any surprise. Cer- 
tainly it is an axiom among the students of mod- 
ern history that the two most vigorous, vital, 
ubiquitous forces in the political transformation 
of Europe since the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution have been the spirit of nationalism and the 
spirit of democracy. Nor is there any evidence 
that either force is yet spent. In the world of 
1919 both are far more conspicuous than they 
were in the world of 1789 or than they have been 
at any intervening stage. All through the last 
hundred years the trend has everywhere been in 
the same direction, although the operation of the 
two forces has not everywhere been uniform. In 
Germany the nationalistic spirit proved the 
stronger of the two, and was satisfied when it 
brought about unification and the establishment 
of the German Empire. There autocracy check- 
mated and arrested democracy, which was driven 
into subterranean channels or into ineffectual and 
half-hearted opposition, and, as we can now see, 
the German Empire was weakened by that 
divorce. But in other countries the two tenden- 
cies went hand in hand, or were inextricably in- 
volved in each other’s destinies. Italian democ- 
racy could never have developed had not Italian 
nationalism developed first, as Mazzini, the pro- 
phetic and impassioned spokesman of both, 
clearly saw. For Austria must first be driven 
out of the peninsula which it held in chains, and 
over whose political life it diffused a deadly blight, 
before freedom could be enthroned south of the 
Alps, before the Italian people could come into 
their own, before democracy could assert itself. 
Similarly in the Balkans. The democratic de- 
velopment of Greece and Serbia and Rumania, 
which has achieved notable proportions, could 
not even have begun had those countries not been 
first emancipated from the Turk, had they not 
first won their independence. Nationalism has, 
in many cases, been the very shield and buckler 








for democracy, clearing the way and giving the 
peoples the opportunity to attempt to exercise 
the difficult art of governing themselves, of be- 
coming captains of their own souls. And what 
is the meaning of the extraordinary ferment which 
for half a century has kept Austria febrile and un- 
steady, if not that the nationalistic aspirations 
of her various races have been necessarily pre- 
cedent to the democratic desires? The Czecho- 
slovaks, the Jugoslavs, the oppressed of Austria 
and Hungary have known full well for many 
years that only after they should become nations 
could they hope to become free, to govern them- 
selves, to develop their own lives in their own way. 


NATIONALISM IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Many Americans are wont to be impatient with 
these restless, turbulent European peoples with 
unpronounceable names and a strange mania for 
self-assertion, for splitting up big states into little 
ones, for confusing the map of Europe with the 
addition of new splashes of color, splashes crude 
and garish. Why should they not be content? 
Americans who experience this sense of irritation 
would do well to recall that, apart from economic 
development, the main features of their own 
history from at least 1776 to 1865 were the strug- 
gles for nationality and for democracy, that in the 
attempt to realize and safeguard these possessions 
which, like the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs 
they considered priceless, they themselves com- 
mitted much turbulence, including two wars, the 
Revolutionary and the Civil, and that they them- 
selves marred the fair face of an established em- 
pire and splashed new colors on the map of the 
world. Just because our spirit of nationalism 
achieved its decisive victory in 1865 is no reason 
why we should deprecate the importance and 
the sacredness of that principle when it asserts 
itself in other gardens than our own. National- 
ism is, it should be remembered, something quite 
as vivid and as vital in other parts of the world. 
It arouses the same emoctions and kindles the same 
imaginations, it easily evokes the same illimitable 
willingness to fight and to make the necessary 
sacrifice as it did in America fifty years ago. 
To ignore all this, to denounce Italian, French, 
Greek, Serbian, Albanian, Slavic nationalism 
because it refuses to accept roseate views of in- 
ternationalism is to give an unnecessary exhibi- 
tion of intellectual and moral strabismus. How 
many of us were “internationalists” in 1860-'65 
when the French were in Mexico and when 
Europe was looking coldly upon us? Republics 
may be ungrateful, but democracies ought, in 
their own interests, not to be forgetful, at least 
of their own history, which resembles fundamen- 
tally in more ways than one the current painful 
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history of several less fortunate sections of the 
world. At the present moment, as all through 
the nineteenth century, democracy is seen pro- 
gressing and. expanding only as_ nationalistic 
aspirations are being satisfied. The rule has its 
exceptions now as it had then, but the rule re.. 
mains true in general. A nation that is willing 
to fight to make the world safe for democracy js 
by that very fact committed to approve of na- 
tionalism, as the only way in which democracy 
can practically be achieved. 








NATIONALITY AND THE WORLD 


This spirit of nationality, this incalculable 
dynamo of energy, must therefore be clearly 
recognized as indisputably the outstanding feature 
of our times. It is the lever that moves the world. 
Only by grasping this big, blunt fact, and never 
losing sight of it, can we hope to see our way at all 
into the tangle of the world’s affairs. Whether 
we like it or not amounts to about as much as 
whether we like the law of gravitation when we 
stumble and fall. Every page of contemporary 
history bears witness to its overwhelming and 
irresistible power, and each new day brings withit 
some fresh manifestation of its peremptory pres- 
ence. The spirit of nationality is always intens- } 
fied by war, necessarily, as war is the pitting of | 
nation against nation in a life and death struggle. | 
The inevitable exaltation of patriotism, the feeling t Exce 

i , jounda 
of hatred, the desire for revenge, passions gene? jin dou! 
ated by any war, greatly heighten and accen- ices c 
tuate national self-consciousness. While _ this oq , 
has been for ages the ordinary experience of the fnumera 
race, yet probably in the case of no war in his- ny d 
tory has there been so extraordinary an explosion fiom ti 
of the nationalistic spirit as in the present one. pnd Fri 
Its very length and its excessive and unusual bape 
cruelties constitute one reason for this. An- frontier 
other lies in the sensational course of the struggle, ff Flens 
the collapse of three great empires, Austria, Rus- — 
sia, Turkey, and the defeat of a fourth, Germany. ne wh 
Every one of these empires contained within it of 
rebellious’ peoples, some ripe for independent fone 'r, 
statehood, but unable to win it so long as the old fommun 
régime in Europe was able to maintain itself.) Aon 
But now, in the amazing convulsion of our day, Igainst ¢ 
these shackles have been stricken off, their hour ) Sarr 
of deliverance has come. The emergence of , apes 


numerous new nations, and the miraculous revival talley of t 


of old ones like Poland, are not evidences of ‘yy 
disintegration; they are evidences of life; they a! jantro) 4 


but the rapid culmination of a long, slow process Pration j 
of evolution, but the sudden crystallization of cen 
elements long held in solution and finally pt Bis crea 
cipitated under the terrific blow delivered by — 
the hammer of Mars. For to ascribe these new f * “ 


states to the creative talent and afflatus of the 
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RUSSIA 


GALICIA 


AUSTRIA 


"EUROPE’S SHIFTING BOUNDARY LINES UNDER THE TREATY 


Except that Alsace-Lorraine goes back to France with the 
boundaries of 1870, most of the countries in Europe are left 
in doubt concerning their exact frontiers. The various de- 
Vices of plebiscites and boundary commissions by which 
these frontiers will be determined, and the regions affected by 

em are indicated by the following explanations of the 
mumerals on the map: (1) SCHLESWIG is to have its nation- 
lity determined by popular vote. ‘German troops and 

ithorities shall evacuate the region north of the line running 
om the mouth of the Schlei, south of Keppel, Schleswig, 

d Friederichstadt along the Eider to the North Sea south 

Tonning. The commission shall insure a free and secret 

te in three zones. That between the German Danish 

ontier and a line running south of the Island of Alsen, north 

Flensburg, and south of Tondern to the North Sea north of 

e Island of Sylt will vote as a unit three weeks after the 

acuation. Within five weeks after this vote the second 

ne whose southern boundary runs from the North Sea 
uth of the Island of Fehr to the Baltic south of Sugum 
all vote by communes. Two weeks after that the third 
one running to the limits of evacuation will also vote by 
mmunes”; (2) BELGIUM: the towns of Eupen, Moresnet, 
_Malmedy are incorporated into Belgium, and their “in- 
ts are to be entitled within six months to protest 

the change of sovereignty either in whole or in part”; 
SARRE Basin is defined as the region “between the west- 
border of Rhenish Palatinate of Bavaria and the southeast 
of Luxemburg north as far as Stwendel on the west, the 

of the Sarre as far as Aarholzbach and on the east the town 
amburg,” and its future will be determined fifteen years 
by a plebiscite, which will decide whether the French 
Provided by the treaty shall be continued by incor- 

into France or terminated by reversion to Germany. 

coal mines are, however, to be permanently French 

; (4) Danzic: An international area about Dan- 
S created to allow Poland access to the sea. The Danzig 
consists of a V between the Nogat and Vistula rivers, 

a W by addition of a similar V on the west, including 


the city of Danzig. Danzig and the city about it are to be 
constituted the ‘“‘Free City of Danzig” under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations; (5) East PrussiA: its southeastern 
frontiers are to be fixed by plebiscites, the first in the regency 
of Allenstein between the south frontiers of East Prussia 
and the northern frontiers of Regierungsbesirk Allenstein 
from where it meets the boundary between East and West 
Prussia to its junction with the boundary between the circles 
of Oletsko (Marggrabowa) and Augersburg thence to north 
boundary of Oletsko to its junction with the present frontier; 
and a second plebiscite in the area comprising the circles of 
Stuhm and Rosenberg and the parts of the circles of Marien- 
burg and Marienwerder east of the Vistula. The southeast 
third of East Prussia and the area between East Prussia and 
the Vistula north of latitude 53 degrees 3 minutes is to have its 
nationality determined by popular vote; (6) Upper SILEs1A 
is ceded by Germany to Poland. This region consists of the 
greater part of Upper Silesia, including Oppeln, Posen, and 
the Province of West Prussia on the west bank of the Vistula 
River. The exact boundary is to be determined by a com- 
mission to be formed fifteen days after peace. This region 
comprises the most important coal mines hitherto in German 
possession; (7) SEA Ports FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA: To the 
north Germany is to lease to Czechoslovakia for ninety- 
nine years, spaces in Hamburg and Stettin for access to the 
sea; (8) ELpe RIveR is internationalized; (9) OpER RIVER 
is internationalized from Oppa; (10) NiEMEN RIVER is in- 
ternationalized from Grodno; (11) DANUBE RIVER is inter- 
nationalized from Ulm; (12) K1eL CANAL is internationalized; 
(13) HELIGOLAND: All fortifications are to be razed and 
harbor works destroyed, thus freeing Great Britain of the 
menace of the chief German naval base in the North Sea; (14) 
RHINE Forts: for fifty kilometers east of the Rhine, all Ger- 
man fortifications are to be destroyed; (15) MEMEL: ‘“‘The 
northeastern corner of East Prussia about Memel is to be 
ceded by Germany to the Associated Powers, the former 
agreeing to accept the settlement made, especially as regards 
the nationality of the inhabitants.” 





adventitious actors upon the diplomatic stage 
of Paris, would be an excessive simplification of 
history. Even the myth-making instinct of 
men, which we have always to reckon with in this 
world, as the great enemy of veracity, will hardly 
be able to invest the Council of Ten or the Coun- 
cil of Five or the Council of Three with demiurgic 
powers. The Conference of Paris, in admitting 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia and Poland into 
the family of nations, was but welcoming self- 
invited and self-imposed guests. The Peace 
Conference only registered and recorded changes 
wrought during the war. Peace conferees may 
classify and arrange the mass of material accu- 
mulated during the strife and lying in disorder, 
but they can work no fundamental changes. 
As the editor of our least pretentious and most 
distinguished weekly, The Villager, very wisely 
observed a few weeks ago: 


All that is new and different in our international 
life, all that is going to influence into fresh directions 
the effort of the coming century, was effected in the 
heat and stress of battle; the makers of peace are makers 
of nothing but peace; they can but follow lines laid 
down for them; what initiative, what programmes they 
cherish can work only among details; the ground plan 
is established and unalterable. 


An analysis of the treaty which has been pre- 
sented to the Germans for their signature, and 
an unsatisfactory draft of which was published 
in this country, would, | think, abundantly 
bear out the dictum of the editor. Czecho- 
slovakia appears in the treaty not by the grace of 
the Big Five or the Big Four or the Big Three, 
but by virtue of her own efforts and services in 
the war, and her previous preparation for them 
through the conscious cultivation of her nation- 
alistic spirit. The Great Powers could not have 
excluded her had they tried. So with Jugoslavia, 
so with Poland. Negatively, any thought of 
restricting England’s naval authority in the 
world by any so-called “freedom of the seas” 
died an inglorious and unlamented death be- 
cause of England’s conduct in the war, and the 
immeasurable service she had rendered, as well 
as her determination. Japan expelled Germany 
from Shantung and therefore Japan remains 
in Shantung. The South African Union expelled 
the Germans from Southwest Africa, and there- 
upon took their place. Belgium will no longer 
abide the neutralization which had for eighty 
years impeached her sovereignty and restricted 
her freedom of action in foreign affairs, and con- 
sequently the neutralization is dropped. New 
Zealand conquers Samoa and takes the place of 
the Germans there, under a slight disguise. The 
provisions of the treaty respecting France are 
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but the consequence of what France did durin; 
the war. 

The treaty is permeated through and throug, 
with this dominating interest of the modern age 
this interest in nationality. It is an authenti 
and accurate expression of the presiding geniy; 
of our times. -No treaty in history has bee 
more thoroughly steeped in thjs emotion. And 
this is as it should be, since it is this passionaty 


love of country which has caused millions and! 














millions of men to perform wonders of heroism} 


and self-sacrifice, and has saved the world from 
the doom that for four years emphatically im. 
pended. Every croix de guerre has a tale behind 
it worthy of a place in Plutarch, and every soldier 
who won that cross was the cool or flaming embod- 
iment, as the case might be, of the spirit of 
his country. Those who expect a diminution 
in the force of this nationalistic emotion, expect 
a vain thing. It emerges from the war enor 
mously quickened, more powerful than ever, 
It sends its energy pulsating through the treaty, 
wherein, indeed, it finds its sanction and fulf 
filment. 

But while this is the main thing in this treaty, 
it is not all. Another principle is expressed if 
this document, expressed, also, because it playe 
a part in the war, and because it also is one of the 
products of modern history, namely, the spiri 
of internationalism. One would err grievousl 
were one to conclude that it is the most importan'} 
element in the treaty, because it comes first iff 
its formulation and arrangement. The Leagu 
of Nations has been ushered into the world wit 
so tremendous a beating of tom-toms and amif 
such oracular and dithyrambic incantations tha! 
more of a wonder-child has been expected thajf 
actually meets the view. The Declaration of li 
dependence, the Constitution of the Unite 
States, the French Declaration of the Rights ¢ 
Man, all of which have cut a considerable swat} 
in the world since they were concocted, mad 
their appearance quite unheralded and unsung 
Evidently in their cases the Lord was not int 
wind nor in the earthquake, but in the still sm 
voice. While the statesmanship of the eighteen 
century still compares favorably with that ¢ 
the twentieth, it must be admitted that thea 
of advertising was then in its infancy, and coll 
do little for its favorites. Whether the opt! 
ism of its supporters or the pessimism of its of 
ponents has done the greater disservice to! 
cause of the League will be a nice subject for Ale 
andrian disputations in some less crowded hol 
But we may well leave that particular proble 
to that happier time. 

One thing, however, is clear, and that is tha 
the internationalism which expresses itself in! 
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BLACK=SEA 


ASIA 
MINOR 


EXPERIMENTAL NATIONS (SHADED) AND ESTABLISHED NATIONS (WHITE) 


The uncertain conditions of government in Europe appear vividly in this comparison. 1c 
The future of the clouded regions will be the test of the Treaty and of the League 


are a minority of the area and of the peoples. 


opening sections of the treaty is as unmistakable 
an historical growth as the nationalism which 
expresses itself in the other sections. It is of 
more recent origin. It appeals to most men with 
a far feebler force. Few men have yet died, as 
far as is known, for the “internation,” as some 
of our braver neo-thinkers are fond of calling it, 
whereas millions and millions have willingly 
given their all for plain, old-fashioned love of 
country. It is a crude and gratuitous slander 
to say that they will have died in vain if future 
wars are not prevented. Nevertheless, it is in- 
cumbent upon the men of to-day to see, if possible, 
that the future shall not be a duplication of the 
past. 

The League of Nations is the method proffered 
by the Conference of Paris to a heart-sick world 
to enable it to seek an issue out of some of its 
troubles. The world is ready for an experiment 
In the closer codperation of the nations, and if 
the mechanism suggested is the best that it can 
secure it will use it, and if the experiment fails, as 
it easily may, other experiments will subsequently 


be tried. The most hopeful feature of the re- | 


vised draft is that it is not an “ideal”? document. 


The “going concerns” among the nations 


It is, in a large measure, of the earth earthy (a 
phrase not intended to be invidious), that is to say, 
both in what it includes and in what it omits, it 
takes into account the realities of the world, the 
fears, jealousies, prejudices, preoccupations, loy- 
alties, usages of men, and the most important of 
these is that complex motion which we call the 
spirit of nationality. We see the strength of 
that spirit all through the document, as we see it 
elsewhere. The unanimity of voting in all serious 
matters, the liberty to withdraw, the reservations, 
tacit or explicit, in regard to which individual 
nations attach special importance, as in the case 
of England and her sea-power, and the United 
States and her Monroe Doctrine, and the obvious 
intention to recognize the national desires of 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa in the as- 
signment of mandates to govern former German 
colonies, all these are wise recognitions of the 
obvious facts of the world situation. 

Whether the League, if adopted, will succeed, 
of course remains to be seen. Whether the restric- 
tions imposed upon it are so serious as to lead 
merely to endless talk and contention, with sub- 
sequent paralysis, or whether its powers are so 
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among the forty-five. Look over 
the list of our contemplated 
associates and you see a large 
number of quite negligible quan- 
tities. The great military art of 
camouflage, so richly developed 
by the war, has gone over into 
diplomacy, and may be ob- 
served in the treaty, the great art, 
that is, of self protection by de- 
ception. The chief authority in 
the League is the Council, a 
body consisting always of the five 
great Allied states, and of four 
others chosen from time to time. 
What is this Council really but 
our cld friend, dear to every 
historian, the Concert of Powers, 











slightly disguised? The old Con- 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE BEFORE THE WAR, AND— 


Comprising enormous colonies in Africa and the Pacific Ocean, a growing com- 
mercial influence in Asia Minor, and a practical control of the governments of 


Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey 


great as to threaten the cherished rights of the 
nations, whether it is better adapted to: bring 
peace or a sword, are matters about which we 
shall hear when the great parliamentary discus- 
sions begin. But assuming that those discus- 
sions will ratify the decision to try the ‘experi- 
ment, what shall we then see? 

One thing we shall not see. We shall not see 
a World League. We shall see a League of the 
Conquerors of Germany, with a number of small 
and medium-sized neutrals associated with them 
but occupying the lower places in the synagogue. 
This too is a hopeful aspect of the matter, for it 
respects the continuity of history and attempts 
no violent innovation in the midst of an unfinished 
chapter. For the conquest of Germany is the 
great and imperative task of the age, a task only 
partially accomplished as yet. In the constitu- 
tion of the League and in all the other sections 
of the treaty are numerous provisions linking the 
future with the immediate past, and conditioned 
by the character of the past. For the framers 
of these documents have correctly seen that the 
past is not secure until the future is guaranteed. 
The conquerors of the Central Powers have 
therefore wisely and necessarily resolved to pro- 
ject their league of victory into the future, until 
the great work, into which they were unwillingly 
forced by Germany, shall have been completed. 

We ought not to be deceived any more by 
appearances than by names. While forty-five 
nations will constitute the League, if all accept 
who are invited, yet it would be unnecessarily 
naive for any one to suppose that there is any 


cert which we meet from time 
to time in European history, ac- 
complished good, accomplished 
evil, and frequently broke up 
under the strain of internal dissension, only 
to reappear under favoring conditions. The 
old Concert was entirely European; the new isa 
World-Concert for the simple reason that the 
nineteenth century created two additional great 
states, America and Japan, which cannot be 
ignored, and which have become entangled in 
European affairs. It was the Concert that 
liquidated Europe after the Napoleonic wars, 
the nearest parallel to the present war that history 
has to show. And a Concert of Powers is liqui- 
dating the world to-day, and is installing itself 
securely in the new international organization 
with its eye intently fixed upon the future. And 
this is as it should be, and is of good omen, for 
it corresponds to reality, is grounded in the 
actual facts of contemporary life, and seems 4 
guarantee of normal development in the future. 
Of course the Council of the League will be 
exposed to the same dangers as was the Concert. 
It will consist of politicians, or, if you prefer, of 
statesmen, as did the latter. No one should be so 
innocent as to suppose that the Council will con- 
sist of men purely unselfish, absolutely disinter- 
ested, without passion, supremely wise. 
In other words, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Whether the League will work well 
will not be known until the experiment has been 
tried. The art of making a political machine 
that shall operate only to the advantage oi men 
and never to their disadvantage is still a profound 
mystery. That there is a great need for a bettet 
ordering of the international relations of the world 
does not itself prove that a better ordering 
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strength, and the incredible cli- 


practicable, but does constitute 
, challenge that cannot be ig- 
nored. And the lessons of the 
war are distinctly encouraging in 
this regard. For during it the 
most varied kinds of intimate and 
tuitful codperation were carried 
hrough successfully, knitting the 
Allied nations into’ the union 
that in the end gave irresistible 


ax was reached when the armies 
f old and proud nations, like 
ngland and America and Italy, 
ere placed unreservedly under 
he command of a French general. 
he analogy between military life 
nd civil life is, of course, not 
omplete. There are profound 
nd fundamental differences, but 
e reference suggests that we do 
ot yet know the possible limits 
{ the codperative spirit. 

An international league might 
il egregiously. It will consist, as do parlia- 
ents and congresses, of politicians wafted up 
y favoring breezes into the seats of the mighty. 
Hhere will be politics in the League just as there 

s been in the Conference of Paris which has 
shioned it, and in politics one finds personal and 
ctional ambitions, compromise, log-rolling, in- 
Tigue—and idealism. The exact proportions in 
hich the various elements are to be mixed in any 
fiven case defy prognostication, but mixed they will 
he at Geneva, as in Paris, London, Rome, Wash- 
agton, and Tokio. 

But the League might succeed moderately or 
wpremely if sufficient stores of wisdom and of 
Waracter were enlisted in its service. It would 
il, and would be quickly wrecked if it tried to 
n counter to the deep, underlying forces of the 
€, such as the spirit of nationality, one of the 
mst legitimate and beneficent forces active in 
m@ modern world, and censurable and hateful 
ly when grossly perverted and distorted. It 
uld also fail, and be angrily and contemptuously 
iscarded, if it should not achieve the “interna- 
nal peace and security” which it gives in its 
ramble as a primary reason for its existence, 
d the passionate craving for which has furnished 
F impetus for its creation. 

ight here comes the crowning of the work of 
ns. The belief that the League as planned did 

offer this crucial guarantee without which 
else might prove but the unsubstantial fabric 

“vision, a belief universally held in France, and 
itly entertained elsewhere, has prompted the 
ident of the United States and the Prime 
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Germany after the War 


GENERAL DRAFTING CO.INC.NY, 


40 60 80 100 120 149 


—THE GERMAN EMPIRE NOW 


Shorn of all colonies, deprived of its merchant marine, bereft of some of its 
most valuable pre-war territory in Europe itself, and cut off from all political 
influence upon its neighbors 


Minister of Great Britain to agree to propose to 
the ratifying bodies of the two countries a definite 
promise “to come immediately to the assistance of 
France in case of unprovoked attack by Germany.” 

This is the very keystone of the arch. The 

mind of man could not invent a surer, completer 
guarantee of peace. An examination of the map, 
an analysis of the situation, show that the threat- 
ened point in the world’s defences is the eastern 
border of France. No state, unless it suddenly 
becomes insane, is going to attack England or 
America. Italy is in no danger, for her possible 
enemies are weak or broken into fragments. But 
France, a country of forty millions, is the neighbor 
of a nation of seventy millions, a nation which will 
some day recover its strength and which will then 
have an account to settle with those who blocked 
and humiliated it in 1918. But it will even then 
think twice, and think thrice, and think many 
times before deciding to pay back its grudge if, 
behind the boundary of France, it sees not only 
the men of France but the men and might of Eng- 
land and America. 

And such an explicit guarantee would have this 
further advantage, that it would assure as nothing 
else could, a fair field and an ample protection for 
the international experiment embodied in the 
Covenant of the League. All these various stipu- 
lations and devices, the promise of military pro- 
tection to France, the terms of the Covenant, the 
treaty with Germany, and the coming treaties 
with Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey are but parts 
of one stupendous whole—and the greatest of 
these is the military guarantee. 















The Overwhelming Reasons Why the Promise of Immediate Aid Is Essential to Our Peacef ™ 
as Well as to the Peace of Europe ‘ 

BY er 

BURTON J. HENDRICK ; 

HEN the United States de- against Germany, and he made no secret of his, ™ 

clared war upon Germany, the _ belief that an alliance of the United States, Great i 

British and the European press Britain, and France was the one possible solution % 

unanimously declared that the of the problem. nA 

event marked a turning point The more the subject was discussed the more ith *” 

in history. Only the peace treaty itself shows to must have become apparent that there was no 
what an extent that prophecy has been fulfilled. method, excepting the presence of large friendly om 
The part that American resources and American armies constantly standing on French soil, that ri 
military power have played in producing the pres- would furnish an absolute material safeguard . ‘ 
ent situation is now clearly apparent. There against such an attack. Even after the cur ts 
are probably few people in the world to-day who tailments of her territory, Germany will stil oe 
believe that the scene recently enacted at Ver- remain a nation of 60,000,000 people. The pop} >“ 
sailles would ever have taken place had the United ulation of France does not muchexceed 35,000,000, = 
States not intervened in the contest. The fun- It is evident that a reorganized and rearmed Ger. ‘his 


damental fact which really makes the Versailles 
treaty so significant is that it is a world and not 
a European settlement. 

As the treaty affects us, the really fundamental 
change is that implied in our relations with 
France. President Wilson has pledged himself 
to present to Congress a proposal that the United 
States, in codperation with Great Britain, shall 
go immediately to the assistance of France 
in case of an unprovoked attack by Germany. 
This idea developed naturally from the proceed- 
ings at the Peace Conference. From the beginning 
of the negotiations France has pursued one aim 
above all others. She demanded absolute pro- 
tection from a repetition of the attack from which 
she had suffered twice in less than fifty years. 
Perhaps the’ most satisfactory guarantee of this 
would have been the disruption of the Ger- 
man Empire and its resolution into the hundred 
or more petty states that existed up to 1806, 
but this was impracticable. France’s greatest 
soldier, Marshal Foch, believed that only the 
retention of the left bank of the Rhine would give 
France that security which she had splendidly 
earned. This again violated the principles of 
nationality and self-determination that form the 
basis of the new peace. Another French pro- 
posal was the creation of a standing military force 
under the League of Nations which would be held 
in constant readiness to repel a German invasion; 
this again was not a workable suggestion. At the 
beginning of the Conference, M. Clemenceau 
declared that only something resembling the old 
balance of power could protect France and Europe 



























many can burst over her frontiers at almost any 
time and repeat the disastrous campaign of August whil 
and September, 1914. The stationing of an Anglo 
American army permanently in France to frus- 
trate such an attack is not only impracticable, 
but derogatory to the dignity of France as an i 
independent nation. There is thus only One neve 
consideration that will prevent Germany fronje 
embarking on such an enterprise. She must havjf_ 
absolute assurance, in advance, that such aff 
onslaught will not permanently succeed, for all] 
the economic resources and military and naval 
strength of Great Britain and the United State? 
will come to the assistance of France, and sh 
must also know that these united powers wi 
exact a terrible reparation for the crime. It! 
this latter consideration that justifies what maj 
be called, from this point of view, the punitivg 
measures of the present treaty. The recom 
mendation which President Wilson agreed t¢ 
submit to Congress is intended as warning ti 
Germany that any further outbursts of her buc 
caneering instinct will ultimately fail. Th suppos 
pledge is as follows: vill be 

“In addition to the securities afforded in thf. Nat: 
treaty of peace, the President of the United id of 
States has pledged himself to propose to the Sen tecisior 
ate of the United States, and the Prime Ministe ees 
of Great Britain has pledged himself to propo 
to the Parliament of Great Britain, an engag 
meht, subject to the approval of the Council 0 
the League of Nations, to come immediately 4 
the assistance of France in case of unprovokel 
attack by Germany.” 
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Should the United States enter into such an 
agreement? 

The pledge which Congress is now asked to give 
merely records a conviction which is deeply seated 
in the consciousness of the American people. 
Irrespective of any written agreement the pres- 
ervation of France as a nation is now part of the 
foreign policy of the United States. Both na- 
tional interest and national sentiment make this a 
necessary part of our programme. For two thou- 
sand years France has served as a barrier to the 
forces of barbarism; should France once disappear 
as a nation, the European forces which recently 
almost succeeded in crushing liberty and democ- 
racy would once more reduce the continent to 
the slavery of the Middle Ages. Such a calamity 
would have a direct menace for Great Britain and 
the United States—a truth which the war has 
impressively demonstrated. Probably there are 
few Englishmen who now do not recognize the 
great mistake which their country made when it 
sat unconcernedly by and permitted Bismarck to 
crush France in 1871—the inevitable outcome of 
| this neutrality being the last five years. America 
‘| would make a similar mistake should it stand aside 
while Germany, reorganized and restrengthened, 
made still another attempt to destroy her ancient 
jenemy. As a practical matter, however, it is 
\jhardly necessary to argue this point. It may be 
taken for granted that the United States will 
never repeat the diplomatic blunders of the last 
me ie years. In face of another such assault we 
hale not likely to attempt to maintain a cold neu- 
a trality, seeing nothing in such a war but a strug- 
ad * for power between forces which are equally 
stated blame. Public opinion in this country could 
1 sh emand an immediate springing to arms. lf a 
; wil ecovered Germany should again attack France, 

It itmay safely be taken for granted that she would 
a pot repeat certain blunders of the last five years. 
“an She would take all precautions the next time to 
wal eep the United States out of the war. It is, 
mie herefore, well that the proposed pledge commits 
a he United States to action irrespective of any 
eo Assaults upon her own interests or dignity. The 
were crossing of the French frontier—always 
supposing that the attack is an unprovoked one— 
vill be a command to the Council of the League 
bf Nations instantly to determine whether the 
id of America is needed, and its affirmative 
ecision will be the signal for the embarkation of 
“0 eet Army to France. . 
a | hile this proposed pledge merely expresses in 
nuild nerete form an underlying conviction of the 
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American people, it is not unlikely to arouse con- 
siderable antagonism. But any European war, on 
the magnitude of the one just ended, will inevitably 
drag the United States in. Real statesmanship, 
in view of such a certainty, consists in taking all 
possible precautions that there shall not be an- 
other war. The one thing which, above every- 
thing else, will make such a war impossible, is 
such a declaration as is now to be presented to 
Congress. The two greatest Powers in the world 
to-day are Great Britain and the United States. 
Compared with the resources which these two 
nations command, everything else in the world 
shrinks almost to pigmy size. What European 
nation would embark upon war with the absolute 
knowledge that these two Powers would be im- 
mediately ranged against them? Germany had 
no expectations that England would be numbered 
among her foes this time; Mr. Gerard has re- 
corded the Kaiser’s apprehensions when he first 
heard that Great Britain had decided to enter 
the conflict; it is hardly likely, had he known this 
in advance, that he would have embarked upon 
his great adventure. If, now, the British Parlia- 
ment and the American Congress make public 
announcement of their intention to go imme- 
diately to the assistance of France, in case of an 
unprovoked attack, is it humanly probable that 
Germany will again overrun her frontiers? In- 
deed, the human mind could hardly conceive of a 
pact so making for the world’s peace as this one. 
There is little question that the British Parlia- 
ment will endorse this pledge; the responsibility 
for making peace permanent, therefore, passes 
from Versailles to Washington. More concretely 
it rests upon the Republican majority in Congress. 
It seems incredible that the Republicans should 
not seize this opportunity of demonstrating their 
Americanism and of making good their preten- 
sion to rule. As aminority the Republicans have 
made a highly creditable war record; it is hardly 
too much to say that the legislation which made 
possible the successful waging of the war was 
largely their work. They can thus claim a great 
share in bringing about the peace which deprives 
Germany of her power to harm. If, as is possi- 
ble, President Wilson’s proposed guaranty must 
be submitted to the House as well as to the 
Senate, the new Republican majority will have a 
double privilege of further service. They could 
ask no better opportunity of completing this 
record than by giving France the pledge which 
that much-suffering nation rightly regards as es- 
sential to her safety. 






A NEW ERA IN WORLD MORALITY 


The Growth of International Morality into a Power for Good, and Its Culmination in the 
League of Nations 


BY 


KENNETH COLEGROVE 


N THE year 1870, when Europe was 
astounded by the precipitancy with which 
Napoleon III and Bismarck rushed into 
the Franco-Prussian War, and perplexed 
by the sudden defeat of France and the 

overwhelming aggrandizement of Germany, Glad- 
stone calmly wrote the following words: “In 
truth the nations of Europe are a family. Some 
one of them is likely, if not certain, from time to 
time to be the strongest, either by inherent power 
or by favoring-opportunity. To this strength 
great influence will attach, and great power 
over the lot of others. Such influence and power 
may be abused. In one important respect Ger- 
many may be peculiarly open to temptation to 
abuse the power which she has undoubtedly ac- 
quired. But whether they do or not, it is idle to 
believe that they have before them a career of 
universal conquest or absolute predominance, 
and that the European family is not strong 
enough to correct the eccentricities of its peccant 
and obstreperous members. Certain it is that a 
new law of nations is gradually taking hold of 
the mind, and coming to sway the practice of 
the world; a law which recognizes independence, 
which frowns upon aggression, which favors 
the pacific, not the bloody settlement of disputes, 
which aims at permanent, not temporary adjust- 
ments; above all, which recognizes as a tribunal of 
paramount authority, the general judgment of 
civilized mankind. It has censured the aggres- 
sion of France; it will censure, if need arise, the 
greed of Germany. ‘Free from partiality is the 
judgment of the world.’ It is hard for all na- 
tions to go astray. Their ecumenical judgment 
sits above the partial passions of those who are 
misled by interest and disturbed by quarrel. 
The greatest triumph of our time, will be the en- 
thronement of this idea of public right, as the gov- 
erning principle of European policy.” 

Half a century later, when the Hohenzollern 
madness precipitated a far greater conflict than 
Europe witnessed in 1870—a conflict in which 
the hand of England was raised to sustain the 
rest of Europe against the disturber of the public 
peace—another prime minister of Great Britain 
recalled the prophecy of Gladstone, and assured 
his fellow citizens that the day was not far off 


when, in a very real sense, the idea of public 
right would be enthroned, as the governing princi- 
ple of European policy. In his magnificent 
address at Dublin on September 25, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith attempted to translate into concrete 
terms the idea of public right. It meant, he 
thought, first, the clearing of the ground by the 
definite repudiation of militarism as the govem- 
ing factor in the relations of states. It meant 
the free development of all states great and small, 
And finally it meant the substitution, for group- 
ings and alliances and a precarious equipoise, of a 
“real European partnership, based on the recoy- 
nition of equal right, and established and er- 
forced by a common will.” “A, year ago,” said| 
Mr. Asquith, “that would have sounded like a 
Utopian idea. It is probably one that may not 
or will not be realized either to-day or to-morrow 


but if and when this war is decided in favor | pos 


the Allies, it will at once come within the range, 
and before long within the grasp, of European 
statesmanship.” 

In one very important aspect, the prophecy of 
Gladstone in 1870, and the hope of Mr. Asquith 
in 1914, fell short of the realization. It took 
more than the united efforts of the European 
family to correct the peccant and obstreperous 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. The aid of a 
large part of the world, particularly of the United 





States of America, was needed in order to bring 
the overbearance of Pan-Germania to an imme-f 
diate end, and the resulting partnership has not § 


been limited to Europe, but it embraces all 
races on the face of the earth. Little did the 
autocratic governments realize, when they plunged 
Europe into the great conflict of August, 1914 7 
that by their own precipitate action they were 
inaugurating a new era in the history of the } 
world. The cruelty and bitterness of the conflict 
and its far-reaching effects convinced their ene- 
mies, convinced the rest of mankind, and evel 
convinced their own people that the collective 
judgment of humanity should not be disregarde 
in the realm of international affairs, and if dis 
regarded, must be vindicated by the collectivé 
efforts of all civilized states to enforce the univer 
sal opinion of justice and right. The préeminett 
note of the new era is the general recognition of tlt 
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necessity for translating international morality 
into vigorous codperative action. Bismarckism 
and Bonapartism are dead. Hereafter nations 
will be held to a strict accountability in the court 
of world opinion. Hereafter no nation will be 
permitted to build up a gigantic empire by theft 
and dishonor; nor permitted wantonly to start a 
war without beirig compelled by the civilized 
world to bear the fearful consequences of their 
action. From now on the family of nations will 
see to it that those governments that are respon- 
sible for unjust conflicts, and those responsible 
for the violation of the laws of war and humanity 
will be condignly punished. Perhaps the civi- 
lized world will even undertake in the future the 
task of executing judgment upon the leaders and 
officials of a state which persistently transgresses 
the rules of International Law, as under domestic 
law we sometimes punish the officers of a cor- 
poration who disregard what is written on the 
statute book. A world-wide public opinion has 
been thoroughly aroused, which demands that 
the great and powerful nations shall make it their 
business to protect the weak, to outlaw the ag- 
gressor, and to maintain at all times equity and 
high justice. More promptly than was ever ex- 
pected has been accomplished the manly pro- 
posal which Theodore Roosevelt expressed in 
his address at Christiana on May 5, 1910, when he 
said: “It would be a master-stroke if those great 
Powers honestly bent on peace would form a 
League of Peace, not only to keep the peace 
among themselves, but to prevent, by force if 
necessary, its being broken by others.” 


INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 









Since the infancy of history there has always 
been a more or less definite code of international 
morals. Four hundred and thirty years before 


"pChrist, all the Greeks were shocked at the viola- 


tion of the dictates of humanity which marked 
ithe opening scenes of the Peloponnesian War. 
Twenty centuries later, Europe was appalled at 
the terrible invasions of the principles of justice 
in the Thirty Years’ War. And the brutal dis- 
regard for the rights of small nations by Na- 
‘poleon met a wide-spread condemnation in 
‘very civilized country. But while nations have 
been ready enough to sit in judgment upon the 
international immorality of ambitious and grasp- 
Ing powers, they have been slow to enforce this 
universal code of morals, unless the aggressor 
*ncroached upon their own particular rights and 
interests. The lesson taught by the Napoleonic 
Wars was that, sooner or later, all European 
‘tates would be compelled to join forces in order 
(0 ensure the observance of common rules of de- 
“ncy and humanity, which were so readily vio- 
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lated by a brutal and aggrandizing power. The 
lesson taught by the great conflict which has but 
recently ended is that sooner or later the entire 
world must join together for the purpose of com- 
pelling such governments as forget or deliberately 
flaunt the dictates of humanity from carrying out 
their nefarious practices. And above all, the age 
is beginning to perceive that it will be more easy 
to prevent and restrain international aggressions 
by a timely application of collective force than 
to wait and organize the machinery for chastise- 
ment and reparation after the outrages are com- 
mitted. 

For all thinking men and women who have 
followed the events of the past five years with 
care, the term “international morality” has a 
very real and vivid meaning. We have found 
that there is a bond of human understanding 
running throughout the civilized world. De- 
spite many divergencies in physique and habits, 
we know that the psychology of civilized man in 
every land on this earth of ours is very much the 
same. Be he Norwegian, or Frenchman, or 
American, the processes of feeling, of thinking, 
and reasoning are almost identical; while the so- 
cial instincts are primarily homogeneous. As a 
result we find that among all men there are certain 
propositions, certain fundamental concepts, which 
everybody admits as a matter of common sense. 
In fact, no one could deny them without making 
himself ridiculous among his neighbors or putting 
himself under the suspicion of insanity. ‘‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother”’ is a precept in private 
morals which no sane person would stop to argue. 
Every state has the right of independence, war 
should not be made without a just cause, treaties 
between states should be faithfully kept—these 
are precepts of international morals which no 
serious or well-balanced individual would attempt 
to refute. The sum total of these precepts go 
far toward making up the greater part of our 
code of international morality. There are, how- 
ever, a vast number of corollaries and deductions 
from these fundamental principles concerning 
which an honest difference of opinion may arise. 
But in these cases the most reasonable rule has 
always been that the opinion of the greater 
number of the most civilized nations should 
govern the decision of the dispute. 


RULES FOR INTERNATIONAL INTERCOURSE 


The attempt to translate international morality 
into definite and accepted rules of conduct for 
the guidance of international intercourse has led 
to the building up of what is known as Interna- 
tional Law. The accumulation of these rules 
and principles began in ancient times, at a much 
earlier date even than the codification, two thou- 
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sand and more years ago, of the maritime laws 
of Rhodes, a fragment of which is found in the 
Digest of Justinian. The Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Jews, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans at vari- 
ous stages of the world’s history recognized the 
existence of a body of rules governing the relations 
of states. To be sure these early customs of 
nations were simple, crude, and continually and 
outrageously violated. It was not until after 
Hugo Grotius wrote his remarkable treatise on 
the Law of War and Peace in 1625, and until the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 established the 
balance of powers in the European polity, that 
International Law blossomed into a rounded and 
logical system of rules and principles. Although 
only partially codified in the two Hague Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907, a concrete body of Inter- 
national Law exists to-day, as found in the gen- 
erally accepted usages and diplomatic practices 
of nations, the decisions of admiralty and domestic 
courts, and international courts of arbitration, 
in treaties and state papers, and in the writings 
of noted jurists and publicists. Many of these 
usages and practices, rules and principles, are con- 
tradictory; many of them are not universally ac- 
cepted by the family of nations. Strictlyspeaking, 
it is only those usages and rules which are observed 
by the greater number of states that enter into 
the Law of Nations. But these generally ace 
cepted usages and rules constitute a bulky system 
—as yet very imperfect, but withal exceedingly 
intricate and comprehensive. 

It was but a year ago that many discouraged 
people cynically remarked that there was no such 
thing as International Law, that the German 
violation of the customs of war on land and sea 
and the retaliations of the Allies were sufficient 
proof of the failure of civilization to maintain a 
code of international justice, that after years of 
vain endeavors to create a system of law and order, 
we had reverted to 


The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


To what depths of degradation would humanity 
have fallen, if this had been the case! For, after 
all, International Law is but the reflection or 
expression of universal morals; and conversely 
it is true that International Law may be used as 
a fairly accurate barometer of universal morality. 
Civilization, however, has stood the test of this 
gigantic struggle, and, although in the course of 
this conflict International Law received many 
a rude jolt and jar, we perceive more clearly to- 
day than ever before, what should be the means 
of rendering this agency of collective restraint 


The World’s Work 


more secure in the future and of compelling here. 
after a more prompt and decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind. As President Wilson de. 
clared before the International Law Society 
Association at Paris on May 10, 1919: 


In one sense this great unprecedented war was 
fought to give validity to International Law, to prove 
that it had a reality which no nation could afford to 
disregard; that while it did not have the ordinary sanc- 
tions, while there was no international authority as yet 
to enforce it, it nevertheless had something behind it 
which was greater than that, the moral rectitude of 
mankind. If we can now give to International Law 
the kind of vitality which it can have only if it is a real 
expression of our moral judgment, we shall have com- 
pleted in some sense the work which this war was in- 
tended to emphasize. 


The sanction of International Law in the past 
has been, alas, all too uncertain. For, while 
International Law is indeed the expression of 
international morality, exactly as domestic law 
is the expression of national morality, it has never 
possessed the immediate and positive enforce- 
ment which domestic law enjoys under our best 
regulated governments. As Immanuel Kant 
complained in 1796, the nations of the world are 
in a state of nature, as, theoretically, man was in 
a state of nature before governments were formed 
which could translate collective morality into 
binding law, and compel the obedience of all 
citizens to that law. The sanction of Inter- 
national Law up to the present day has been 
Balance of Power. This is the principle which 
has dominated the diplomatic history of modern 
Europe. It means the necessity and the right of 
nations to form alliances and to combine their 
efforts in order to prevent any disturbance in the 
equilibrium of national forces which would permit 
one state to threaten the existence of other states. 
It means an arrangement among those states who 
fear an aggressor, to preserve their independence, 
territory, and rights against violation. The 
application of this theory broke the dominance 
of the Hapsburgs in.1648, it defeated Louis XIV 
in 1713, banished Napoleon in 1815, and thwarted 
Russian aggrandizement in the Balkans in 1878. 
It has been by these means of temporary and 
shifting alliances that nations have compelled 
at the expenditure of great effort and after the 
lapse of long periods of time a wholesome respect 


for the opinion of mankind on the part of the most | 


powerful and aggressive member in the family 
of nations. As long as the balance was main- 
tained the great and strong state was compelled 
to observe the rules of International Law 4s 
faithfully as the smaller and weaker states. But 
unfortunately, as President Wilson pointed out 
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in his speech before the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies on January 3, 1919, the Balance of 
Power “does not stay balanced inside itself, and a 
weight which does not hold together cannot con- 
stitute a makeweight in the affairs of men.”’ 






AMERICA’S PART IN FRAMING IDEALS 


In the great struggle which we hope has now 
drawn to its closing scene, it has been the privilege 
of the American people to take a leading part in 
the formulation of the new ideas of international 
morality and public right; and, by virtue of his 
office, the President of the United States has been 
our official spokesman in this undertaking. Pres- 
ident Wilson has touched the highest altitude 
of our collective ethics in demanding a more intel- 
ligent development of International Law. As 
early as January 22, 1917, in his address to Con- 
gress Mr. Wilson said: “The question upon 
which the whole future peace and policy of the 
world depends is this: Is the present war a 
struggle for a just and secure peace, or only for a 
new Balance of Power?’’ And in later addresses 
‘and messages both to Congress and to the people 
of all nations, he has declared that Balance of 
Power must be a thing of the past, while the 
future polity of the world must rest on a Com- 
munity of Power, a general association of nations 
for the purpose of holding the world to peace. 
In making his appeal to mankind for a new era 
in international affairs, President Wilson laid 
himself open to the charge which rests against 
all progressives—that of running the danger 
of breaking too violently with the past. And 
yet, any one familiar with Mr. Wilson’s political 
theories, both before and after he became Presi- 
dent, knows that he has always held the opinion 
that the only logical development of govern- 
ment and diplomacy is one which proceeds from 
the deep experience of the past. 





THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The great contribution which Mr. Wilson has 
made toward perpetual peace has been, on the 
one hand, to popularize the best juristic thought 
of the day, and on the other hand, to interpret 
the desires and aspirations of humanity. In 
looking toward the future, he has called upon all 
the reserves of the past and present experience of 
the human race. Progress and not stagnation 
has been the watchword. 

Profoundly impressed with Immanuel Kant’s 
famous dictum that any peace which contains 
the germs of injustice cannot long endure, Mr. 
Vilson has always voiced the demand of the 
American people that the settlement of the Great 
Var must be made upon a just basis; and being 
“nversant with the ablest juristic thought of 
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the age as expressed by Taft, Root, Lowell, Mar- 
burg, Bryce, Cecil, Grey, and Henry Lammasch, 
he has insisted upon the establishment of a League 
of Nations as a means of serving immediate notice 
to all outlaw nations that not only Great Britain, 
but also the United States and the rest of the world 
will go in to stop enterprises of a nefarious nature. 
In the interest of “just peace” he issued on Jan- 
uary 8, 1918, the celebrated Fourteen Points, 
which, within less than a year, became the actual 
basis of the German surrender. And in the in- 
terest of “perpetual peace,” the President insisted 
in his Liberty Loan Speech of September 27, 1918, 
that the Constitution of the League of Nations 
and a clear definition of its objects must be an 
essential part of the peace settlement itself. 

The emphasis which President Wilson has 
always placed upon the necessity for a “just 
peace”’ was well advised. Indeed, no peace can 
stand which attempts to perpetuate an unfair 
condition. In 1815, the Congress of Vienna com- 
mitted a great wrong upon the Belgian people 
by annexing them without their consent to the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. Impatiently the 
Belgians endured their lot until 1830 when, much 
to the anxiety of Europe, they revolted and over- 
turned the arrogant settlement of Metternich. 
Examples drawn from history might be multiplied 
to prove that the starting-ground for every new 
arrangement of states, and boundary lines, and 
national interests should be made upon an im- 
partial consideration of each and every land and 
people concerned therewith. Fortunately for 
the peace of the world, the Congress of Paris has 
had a definite, concrete, and universally ac- 
ceptable guide in the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson. For, in the hurry and pressure of recon- 
structing the map of Europe and reorganizing 
the international system, before hunger and dis- 
order should drive the peoples of the afflicted 
states to desperation and bring in the chaos and 
madness of Bolshevism, wholesale compromises 
with national hatreds and imperialistic ambitions 
would have been the order of the day had a clear 
charter of public right not been conspicuously 
held up before the negotiators and the people 
whom they represented. The Second Treaty 
of Versailles is, therefore, infinitely superior to 
what might have been adopted, had not certain 
standards of morality been actually formulated 
and almost universally approved before the nego- 
tiations began. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the treaty is far from perfect, that 
it contains elements of unjustness which will 
compel rearrangements and readjustments in the 
future. No settlement of a general conflict in 


the past has ever brought a just and equitable 
peace. 


And it was too much to expect that the 
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treaty which concluded the first world-wide war, 
and which attempted to effect a world-wide ad- 
justment of international affairs should have been 
in every respect what might have been ideally 
hoped for. But the Treaty of Versailles does 
contain one essential provision which makes it 
stand out, like the sun at the zenith, from all 
other treaties in the history of civilization. By 
this treaty the League of Nations is created for 
the laudable purpose of promoting the “firm 
establishment of the understandings of Interna- 
tional Law as the actual rule of conduct among 
governments.” And thereby, any injustices 
which may be inflicted in the treaty, as well as 
all international grievances which may arise in 
the future, will proceed to an orderly hearing 
and correction, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations and by means of the impartial judg- 
ment of the civilized world. No other treaty 
has ever contained within itself such a provision 
for the righting of wrongs, for the prevention of 
violence, and for the maintenance of the comity 
of nations. Heretofore, the correction of injus- 
tice has very generally been dependent upon the 
active employment of military force by the ag- 
grieved state. But now we may expect a true 
“reign of law, based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind.” The promise of the future lies 
in the League of Nations. 


GLADSTONE’S VIEW 


How well might the words which Gladstone 
used with reference to France in 1870 be now ap- 
plied to Germany, when we recall that the major- 
ity of Gladstone’s fellow citizens and, indeed, the 
greater part of our own countrymen in that day 
believed that the arrogance and aggression of 
Napoleon III were chiefly to blame for the Franco- 
Prussian War and that France had sustained a 
deserved, albeit a hard, chastisement. Said 
Gladstone: 


Such a state of ideas may come to prevail in France 
that the people will not hereafter, even passively or 
for a time, be led astray by the demons of territorial 
and military ambition. When the vast and varied 
energies of that people are left free for the pursuits of 
peace in thought, in art, in industry—when France, 
instead of looking askance with a covetous eye at ob- 
jects fatal to European peace, becomes only a vigilant 
sentinel against any one who would disturb it—she 
will gradually rise anew to her ancient influence and 
power, and will in all likelihood commence a happier, 
though not a noisier, era of existence than any she has 
ever known. 


Forty years and more of comparative peace 
was forced upon France following the Franco- 
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Prussian War, and during this period, the greates 
and happiest achievement has been perhaps the 
firm rooting of the democratic and parliamentan 
government. The Third Republic, established 
by the National Assembly in 1873 in place of q 
monarchy, only because the Orleanists, the Bour. 
bons, and the Bonapartists, who outnumbered 
the Republicans five to two, could not agre 
among themselves, has intrenched itself upon 
French soil, it would seem for perpetuity. Will 
a similar happy condition grow out of the pacific 
Status which the Allies have enforced upon 
Germany? Here, already the ground has been 
cleared for a new and progressive form of govern. 
ment.* In the crash of Mittel Europa the German 
people were freed from the blighting bane of the 
Hohenzollern autocracy—that unaccountable an- 
achronism whereby in our modern age the mediz. 
val doctrine of the divine right of kings wa 
Still cherished. A republican form of government 
has been established and under this new politica} © 
system the Germans will have opportunity tod:} tt 
vest themselves of the brutalities of the militar! 0 
istic régime and to expand their own virtues, solid) °° 
and substantial virtues worthy of attracting “ no! 





admiration of the world. The one criterion off 4 
the goodness of a government, said John Stuart} W 
Mill, is the degree in which it tends to increase}, anc 
the sum of good qualities in the governed. And) a 









it may be that when the German people have) ™U 
applied their remarkable aptitude for science, 5!V’ 
efficiency, and system to the innumerable prob} Pa 
lems of democratic control the world will shortly} ©" 
find itself under the necessity of sitting at th{) furt 
feet of Teutonic jurists, publicists, and statesme}) Anc 
in order to learn the most up-to-date methods hav 
popular government. A few weeks ago Counl) that 
Brockdorff-Rantzau admitted before the Congres|} Man 
of Versailles that the obstructive attitude of th less: 
Hohenzollern government at the Hague Peat Arm 
Conferences contributed much to the tragic dist , T 
aster of July, 1914. But when at last the voieg Ine 
of the new democracy is heard in the assembly) by t 
of the family of nations, it will not be ee a 
nc 


if that voice should prove to be an eloquent an¢ 
powerful advocate for the intelligent developmen} talki 
of International Law. It will not be strang Socie 
if the German Republic should play a leading have 
part in dévising ways and means whereby publi Peace 
right may be more securely enthroned as the 907 Id 











erning principle of world politics. Gone are thes Not a 
days when governments may arrogantly diy defen 
regard the decent respect to the opinion of mat woul 
kind which throws conciliation and arbitratioy Amer 
to the winds. Fortunate will be those peop they 
who most surely catch the spirit of the new 4 ident 
and make themselves leaders in the establishmen a, 









of equity and high justice. 
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a ONSIDERED solely as an asset 


a Germany was better value for the 
din. Allies in November of last year than 
she is to-day. The Armistice found 





ber Germany thoroughly tired of war and 
tigi] entirely ready to stop thinking about it and to 
5 dif turn to peace. But through six months the 
ital. country has been marking time; the people dis- 
solidi. covered that they were in a state neither of war 


the, nor of peace. The war work stopped but, be- 
n off cause no raw materials were at hand, the peace 
art Work did not begin; they expected food supplies 
ease and they did not get them. Peace became worse 
And, than war. The revolution, which was to do so 
have much, did nothing but upset the old order without 
snce|. givinga new. For six months Germany has been 
rob]. Practically non-productive and has been living 
oti], ON unemployment allowances provided through 
thd) further inflation of an already inflated currency. 
met}, And because they have had so little to do, they 
4so|) have had time to think and to brood—often with 
oun}, that hopelessness which sometimes drives the Ger- 
ores} | Man to suicide. They did not end the war hope- 
f thy: less; that condition is a product of the long 
reac Armistice. 








dip _ The German attitude of mind is more important 
voice M estimating the capacity of Germany as sheared 
mb} by the Peace Treaty, than a bale of statistics. 
ang Business will not function without the will to 


-ant function, and the impression which | gathered in 
neni} talking to people of every grade of wealth and 
ange’ society all over Germany was that they would not 
dingy have that will under what they considered “a bad 
ublife Peace.” 

gop | did not discover any one in the country who did 
» the? Not absolutely believe that Germany had fought a 
disp defensive war started by Russia and that the war 
matt would have been won had not America intervened. 
atiog America’s entry made a victory impossible and 
copie they made peace on America’s terms—the Pres- 
yagm ident’s Fourteen Points. They engaged to re- 
melf® Store Alsace-Lorraine, to rebuild northern France 
and Belgium, and to permit some land which 













k) GERMANY UNDER THE PEACE TREATY 


Her Factories in Good Condition, With Labor Plentiful, She Needs Only Raw Materials and 
Stabilized Finances to Enjoy Her Pre-war Prosperity—Alsace-Lorraine, the Sarre 
Valley, and East and West Prussia Not Considered Serious Losses by Her 
Business Men—The Mines of Upper Silesia the One Serious Blow— 

The Report of a Recent Visitor to Germany, Who Inter- 
viewed Her Leading Financiers and Manufacturers 


BY 
SAMUEL CROWTHER 


would be called Poland to be set up as an entity. 
They did not expect to cede any other territory 
or to pay any indemnity. It was with those 
expectations that Germany went into peace—not 
as victorious but as having fought to a somewhat 
unfavorable draw. 

Take the pessimistic view as given to me by 
a private banker in Berlin—a man of great wealth, 
a Junker and a friend of the Kaiser, but opposed 
to the Kaiser’s policies and especially to the inva- 
sion of Belgium and the submarine war—although 
he had a command in the march through Belgium. 

“T cannot see any future for Germany; we are 
done. We might have financed and rehabilitated 
on our foreign balances but these have nearly all 
been taken. Since the Armistice our factories 
have had to take back the returning soldiers and 
to pay them high wages, but the blockade has 
not been lifted and those factories cannot earn 
money to pay wages. I am a director in one 
company which closed the war with a surplus of 
three million marks; to-day that company has a 
deficit of thirteen million marks because it has 

% 

had to pay wages to a full force for doing nothing. 
This morning the director of a company came to 
borrow money; a few months ago I would have 
lent him two million marks over the telephone, 
but to-day I had to refuse him for he said that the 
money was to pay wages that were not being 
earned. Our companies can go on only until they 
have paid out all their funds. And when that 
happens and the workers are turned out in the 
streets to starve, Bolshevism will come in, Ger- 
many will go down, and with it all Europe. For 
Germany is Europe’s only defense against the 
Russians. 

“They are talking in Paris of putting economic 
restrictions on Germany and of forcing us to pay a 
big indemnity. They are afraid of our trade 
although we built up that trade first by going into 
sections where the others would not go, as into 
Turkey. They have the power to crush us now; 
but a crushed Germany will be a Bolshevist Ger- 
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many—vwe will not work for the benefit of France. 
In ruining Germany; Europe will ruin itself.” 
Berlin is an uncommonly pessimistic place— 
it is the mother of sorrows, and especially among 
the wealthy who gather of nights to mourn about 
what used to be, and to complain how different 
the present government of amateurs is from the 
old professionals. Berlin finds its echo in Ham- 
burg, and I have had bankers and shipping men 
there tell me almost the same thing as did the 
Berlin banker. But neither Berlin nor Hamburg 
is Germany. Black pessimism was not, in 
March, the rule in Germany. , 


BERLIN PESSIMISTIC, SAXONY OPTIMISTIC 


The coal miners and the iron men of Silesia were 
ready for anything that might come—short of 
annexation to Poland. The business men of 
Saxony and the Rhinelands were almost confident, 
and | did not hear one of them mention the loss 
of Alsace or Lorraine in more than a passing way. 
They were not bothering over spilt milk. In the 
French occupied territory the business people 
were exceedingly happy because the French troops, 
under orders, are cultivating the inhabitants and 
with great success. The only echoes of Berlin 
and Hamburg were in the American sector around 
Coblenz and in the British around Cologne. Al- 
though all Germany outside of the occupied 
sectors unabatedly hates the French, moderately 
dislikes the English, and has no particular animus 
against the Americans, the French troops are 
really not at all unpopular where the people come 
in contact with them, while quite the reverse is 
true of the English and the Americans who do not 
fraternize with the Germans and take little pains 
to please them. 

You may say: “What difference does it make 
what Germany thinks abovft the war or the peace? 
They have to take what is given to them.” It 
makes all the difference in the world. Germany 
is not a country that has had prosperity thrown 
into its lap; what it has it either stole or worked 
for, and both with equal laboriousness. If they 
keep to the belief that they were forced into the 
war and are now being badly used—if they are ag- 
gressively impenitent, they will set to with a will 
and make a new Germany which will be industri- 
ally stronger than the old, and they will pay their 
war claims as a mere incident. They will work 
for all that is in them and perhaps in another fifty 
years they will start to recover the territory that 
they have lost. On the other hand, if they throw 
up the sponge, they will not pay their war debts 
and the world will have a problem on its hands. 
The mental factor controls the economic. It is 
an extraordinary paradox of this war that the 
victors must move delicately or they will become 
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victims; they have on their hands a debtor who 
can pay only if nursed. 

For the territorially deleted Germany under the 
Peace Treaty is not industrially weakened, unless 
all the very valuable coal and iron mines of Upper 
Silesia are ceded to Poland, and that is impossible 
of determination from the published summary 
of the treaty. The country is resigned to the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine; the granting of Moresnet, 
Eupen, and Malmedy to Belgium are matters 
of no moment and industrial Germany is secretly 
rather glad to be rid of East and West Prussia 
with all the crew of farmer-Junkers who by their 
power in Berlin used to milk the whole population 
in order that they might collect what amounted 
to a subsidy on exports of foodstuffs. These 
feudal barons ruled Germany through the Kaiser, 
who was one of them, and when they fostered in- 
dustry it was only as a farmer fattens a hog for 
the killing. The way of industry in Germany was 
not wholly strewn with rose petals; it bitterly 
resented its subordination to the military caste 
and it did not consider the mailed fist as good 
business. Neither did it subscribe to the doctrine 
that business must always be gained at the ex- 
pense of someone else. That fiction formerly 
held; but many of the leaders, and particularly 
Herr Ballin, had before the war reached the same 


conclusion as the heads of the American trusts— | 


that more profit is to be had by attending to busi- 
ness than by devoting energy to throttling com- 
petition. The Kaiser did not understand business 
at all, but he loved a uniform and liked to think 
of a kind of uniformed commerce—a commercial 
imperialism that connoted the tramp of marching 
men. The Mittel-Europa idea, the concept of a 
self-contained Germany and the dream of world 
dominion came from the military and never found 


particular favor with the people of business. As | 


the managing director of a large steel plant at 
Diisseldorf said to me: . 


LORRAINE NOT LOST ECONOMICALLY 


“T cannot say that we like to lose Lorraine, but 
we shall not lose the ores and neither will they 
cost us more than before. France does not know 
how to make steel; they have not the skilled direct- 
ors and neither have they the proper coke. 
The mines are of little use without our coke, for 
coke from England would be too expensive. If 
France should raise the price of the ore, we would 
raise the price of coke or buy all our ores from 
Sweden, Spain, or Austria; it would then be 
France and not Germany that would suffer. The 
loss of potash in Alsace is somewhat more IM- 
portant, but here again our home supply is quite 
large enough, and we shall continue to control 
the price. If restoring Alsace-Lorraine will do 
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) | anything toward preventing another war, | am 
glad that it is gone. I am glad, too, to see the 
» | end of militarism, and | hope for a compact 
s | Germany. that can attend to business. 

r | “If the Emperor had carried through his plans, 
» | we should have had a very great empire that we 
y | should not have been able to finance. If the 
e | Peace Conference creates all the small states 
_ | which they seem to be talking about and arranges 
s for their finance, then we shall have more good 
y | customers than we ever had; the prosperity of 
1 | Germany lies in being the England of the Conti- 
r | nent—buying raw materials abroad and then 
1 | selling them in the finished state to the Continent 
d 

e 
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just as England buys her raw materials abroad 
and sends them out again across the seas as fin- 
ished materials. A nation which expects to 
. | make war should be self-contained, but no nation 
r | is or ever can be wholly self-contained, and in 
peace it helps business and is often cheaper to be 
able to buy in other countries.” 


CHEERFUL OVER LOST SUBSIDIES 





This is a fairly representative business view— 
although it is very different from what we im- 
y | agined the German post-war view would be. In- 
y ‘stead of being imperialistic, it is distinctly anti- 
e imperialistic. The reaction from a highly con- 
- | trolled industry is to individualized industry and 
the absolute separation of government and busi- 
ness. It is the same reaction which has taken 
place since the Armistice in nearly every country. 
During the war when individual interests were 
everywhere subordinated to those of the state, 
dreamers of all countries wrote pamphlets and 
books on nations going into trade. Many of 
them came out of Germany, but England also 
furnished its quota, and the United States was not 
_ unrepresented. The ideas on paper were alluring 
but as the printing presses presented these dreams 
In type, the manufacturers everywhere were 
quietly sharpening little axes to use on govern- 
ment controls and controllers. Those axes are 
| | being used in America and in England but in no 
' | place are they swinging with such glee as in Ger- 
/| many. The German business man does not want 
government spies to fetch him trade news—for the 
. | News is usually untrue; he does not want the con- 
| trol of cartels, and he does not want the growth of 
| any industry forced by subsidies. The econo- 
) 
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/mists who act as advisers to the great companies 
shave demonstrated that subsidies are but drags 
/on the sections of business which do not get them. 
' {And even the government which was elected on 
BA Socialist platform is going very slowly and tim- 
idly in socialization. They are window dressing 
with socialistic statues but, as for instance in the 
‘ase of the socialization of the mines, they leave 


| 
) 
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the actual application to a committee with .in- 


structions not to hurry on the details. At least 
half a dozen Socialist members of the National 
Assembly, one of them a trades union leader, told 
me that they would do nothing to disturb business 
and that the acts were largely designed to head off 
raids by the Independent Socialists. 


THE RISE OF INDIVIDUALISM 


The whole present commercial tendency of Ger- 
many is to swing as far in the individualistic direc- 
tion, through large combinations of capital, as 
formerly they swung in the direction of govern- 
mental centralization. Therefore, although Lor- 
raine and Luxemburg furnished nearly three 
quarters of Germany’s iron, the men in West- 
phalia who used that iron view the territorial loss 
almost without concern. They do not care who 
rolls the court so long as they are allowed the 
right to play on it. 

And from a strictly commercial basis the 
suzerainty of France over the Sarre fields for a 
period of fifteen years is of little importance. 
The German organization will continue to do the 
mining and if the production is on account of the 
indemnity and is a method of payment, it repre- 
sents an easy way out for Germany. The Lor- 
raine and Prussian portion of the Sarre fields 
made up only 35,000,000 tons out of a total Ger- 
man production of 210,000,000 tons of coal and 
90,000,000 tons of lignite. 

But those Germans who treated the loss of 
Lorraine so lightly were most bitter on the pos- 
sibility of giving up the Prussian part of the Sarre 
and it may be that nationalism will override 
actual commercial values. But the general Ger- 
man commercial opinion, divorced from _ all 
nationalism, was that whatever France got in the 
way of mineral territory would not harm Germany, 
for they firmly believed that France never permits 
sentiment to outweigh dollars and that the mines 
will be worth more and therefore used under 
German management and selling their product to 
German furnaces. 


UPPER SILESIA A REAL LOSS 


The partition of Upper Silesia is on a different 
footing. The Germans there not only hate 
the Poles, but also have a contempt for them be- 
cause of their untidiness and lack of thrift. In 
the districts and mines which I visited, the manage- 
ments down to the foremen were all German; the 
hard work was done by Polish women—the men 
I understood had either been drunk since the 
Armistice or had gone over to fight in the Polish 
army. These mines are among the most valuable 
in Germany and are in a very highly developed 
state; a mine at Emmagrubee which is below Rat- 
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ibor and a mile or two from the Polish border, 
shipped only the best steam coals; they converted 
the smaller sizes into coke, extracting benzol 
in the process, and the gas from the coke ovens 
was conducted over to the boilers of a power 
plant and there, being mixed with coal dust in 
a mechanical stoker, started the power that was 
transformed into electricity, not only for the 
mines but for all the country roundabout. The 
ordinary coal mine is not a pleasant place but 
] spent some hours about this one without even 
soiling my collar! 

But aside from Upper Silesia, the economic 
straitjacketing of Germany is more apparent 
than real—excepting the ships and the financial 
provisions. Putting Kehl and Strassburg into 
the free port list is of little moment and is, indeed, 
an aid to Germany with France holding Lorraine. 
Danzig is of a greater sentimental than actual 
value. The agreements to supply coal will keep 
German workers busy and stimulate home trade, 
the option on German dyes will probably be looked 
upon as an easy way to dispose of a product about 
which the chemical engineers were considerably 
worried in view of the progress in dye making in 
England and the United States. The fixation 
of the tariff for a period of years is a political god- 
send, for the rank and file of the Germans would 
probably have protested bitterly against a general 
raising of customs rates and would likely have 
made it a political issue. 


THE LOST SHIPS 


More important than any of these provisions 
are the restrictions upon ships and shipping. The 
Germans are not at all natural mariners and they 
regarded their navy and merchant marine with 
infinite pride. In Hamburg and Bremen it was 
quite impossible to discuss shipping although at 
that time the only question in the air was the 
delivering of ships to fetch food. The treaty 
provides that all ships over 1,600 tons be delivered 
up, half of all ships between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, 
and one quarter of the steam trawlers and fishing 
boats, with a further engagement to build 200,000 
tons a year for the Allies for five years. This 
means the wiping out of the German high seas 
carriers, the loss of the shipping revenues which 
were very considerable and an utter dependence 
upon foreign ships both for raw materials and for 
the delivering of finished goods. But on the 
other hand the programme ensures continued 
prosperity for the shipyards and a free supply 
of metal for the rolling mills—the Allies cannot 
stipulate the delivery of new tonnage without 
providing ways and means for the supply of raw 
materials. But here again the sentimental value 


may outweigh the real. 
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And the country differs; the loss of the ships 
means everything in Hamburg, but | could not 
find any one in Leipzig who was much concerned 
over the matter—Leipzig was looking at Euro- 
pean and not overseas trade. The directors of 
Krupp’s, with whom I talked, looked more at the 
replacement of ships than at what had gone (Of 
course at that time no one even suspected the 
taking away of all the ships, although some hinted 
at the probable necessity for the replacement of. 
submarine losses). 

The government had in 1917 passed a law of 
assistance for owners whose ships had been taken 
in foreign ports and all the shipyards have sheaves 
of orders which they could not fulfil during the 
war because all yards were put at the construction 
of submarines. 
capacity during the war. For instance, Blohm 
& Voss at Hamburg (the firm which has built all 
the largest liners) increased from a normal of 
10,000 employees to 60,000, the Vulcan yards 
went up to 14,000 men, and a new yard called 
the “Deutscher” was being established. The 
“A. E. G.” the great electrical trust, is be- 
hind this yard and consequently it has un- 


Those yards all increased in | 
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limited money. The Krupps have extended at § 


Kiel and so have all the yards at Bremen and 
Stettin. They did not know what their peace 
capacity would be because they have been working 
wholly on submarines, but as a guess it may be 
taken that the 300,000-ton capacity before the 
war has been nearly doubled. There were in 
Hamburg harbor 168 ships of seagoing rates and 
many, probably twenty-five, hulls on which work 
had been stopped in 1916 when Germany began to 
stake all on the submarines. Of these hulls the 
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most prominent was the giant Bismarck of 56,000 
tons, but there was another ship, the Austria, of 


nation: 
ness of 


30,000 tons, and about ten ranging from 15,000 to , killed a 
22,000 tons. They had all advanced to the point } could 
of readiness for engines and interior fittings and J labor. 
I was told that most of the engines and boilers } dockers 


had been well along to completion when the work 
stopped, and that it would not take long to finish 
any of these ships. The machinery of the harbor! 
itself and the warehouses are in perfect condition. | 
But there are no goods to handle! 

But the real wealth of Germany was not in the 
coal and iron of Lorraine or of the Sarre, or even 
in the potash of Alsace. The real wealth was 1n 
the transformation of iron, steel, cotton, woolens, 
silks, and base chemicals into finished articles 
of consumption; and the principal places where 
these transformations took place were Essel 
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Diisseldorf, Cologne, Duisburg, Barmen, Elber- 
feld, Solingen, Krefeld, Mannheim, Ludwigshafen, 
Frankfort-on-Main, and throughout Saxony. 
These sections have not been touched by war or by 
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peace; they are ready to function, once they have 
raw materials—and the will. If Germany elects 
to put aside her sorrows and will take the country 
as it is, She will be a stronger and more compact 
commercial entity than before the war, and is 
probably facing a period of extraordinary prosper- 
ity—provided finances can be straightened out. 
For now Germany will be rid of the preponder- 
ating influence of the Junkers and will not have 
to strike a balance between industry and agricul- 
ture. In its present deleted condition under the 
Peace Treaty it is wholly an industrial nation. 
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that the cripples are not so apparent is that they 
have been everywhere fitted with artificial limbs. 
Although Germany since the Armistice has 
neglected nearly all the ordinary duties of govern- 
ment, the work of rehabilitation has gone on. 
Industrial Germany will not be short of men— 
provided the men will work. Agricultural Ger- 
many is very short of man power but it always 
had to import labor for the harvests and will prob- 
ably continue doing so. 

The men will work. The trades union move- 
ment is very strong throughout the whole country 
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What is its condition as a going industrial 
0} nation? First take its man power and the willing- 
f ness of that man power to work. The toll of 
0 | killed and wounded was very large, but nowhere 
it }could | discover even a potential shortage of 
d}labor. For instance, 10 per cent. of the Hamburg 
S }dockers did not come back from the war—about 
K | 4,000 were killed or injured to an extent to destroy 
h| their working lives. But more than 4,000 of the 
or women who took dock jobs during the war do not 
n.| want to leave and they will be kept on. The 
Hamburg losses were especially heavy; men could 
1¢|be spared from there. In the Rhinelands the 
"N jactual loss among workers is not enough even for 
in |the employers to notice—at least so they told me. 
S, |One does not see many cripples; one-legged or 
4 ap age men seem as rare in a German city 
fefas they are common in an English city. But 
N, |they are there; you may discover that the clerk 
1 Fwho attends you has an artificial hand or, if you 
, fare sharp-eyed, you will wonder why so often the 


alt of aman walking seems peculiar, The reason 
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A SPARTACIST PAPER PUBLISHED AT ESSEN 
__ “The Spartacists or Bolsheviki [in Germany] are really negligible. We have more trouble every day in the week in the United 
States than they have in Germany, and where they use a regiment of troops we would send a dozen policemen. 
trouble—the fear of an invasion of Russian Bolshevism, leads to the grossest exaggeration of the slightest disorder” 


The fear of 


and it is in the closest relation with the employers; 
the trades unions have made the eight-hour day 
a law but they are also insistent that wages be 
paid according to the cost of living and they are 
not urging high wages as desirable of themselves 
as apart from work done or from the buying 
power of money. It is true that many young men 
lost the years of ordinary apprenticeship through 
serving in the army, and these are not union 
members and do not understand union practices. 
It is from this class that the Spartacists are drawn, 
but the number who are actually bent on disorder 
is very small indeed and they are largely recruited 
from the criminal element. 

The almost universal desire is for more work 
and more food, and the inroads of the Spartacists 
or Bolsheviki are really negligible. We have 
more trouble every day in the week in the United 
States than they have in Germany, and where 
they use a regiment of troops we would send a 
dozen policemen. The fear of trouble—the fear 
of an invasion of Russian Bolshevism leads to the 
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grossest exaggeration of the slightest disorder. 
With work to do and food to eat the unions and the 
employers will be in entire control of the labor 
situation. Infact, the labor problem in Germany 
has really no serious phases at all and has not 
taken the direction of the control of industry, as 
in England. 

The order in Germany is remarkable when it is 
considered that for half a year the buying power 
of money has fluctuated violently—so violently 
that a man going out with say twenty marks in 
his hand does not know whether or not he can buy 
anything with it; it may easily be that nothing 
which he could possibly want could be bought for 
as little as twenty marks. The workingman sees 
the rich eating well in restaurants and paying 
what would be for him a week’s wages for one 
meal; he finds that he cannot earn enough in six 
months to buy a suit of clothing. Then he strikes 
for higher wages and gets them, too, but only to 
find that the prices have gone so far ahead that 
his larger sum is of no more good than the former 
smaller sum. The natural thing under these con- 
ditions would be to cut loose and smash something, 
but the German worker rarely does that. He 
has lost little or none of his respect for property 
or authority, and, having not a little economic 
sense, he sees that it is not high wages but low 
prices which will really help him. The working 
people of Germany are thoroughly sick of high 
wages that do not buy anything. 


WATER TRANSPORT SYSTEM UNHARMED 


Given man power, the next biggest question is 
internal transport. One of the strongest features 
of industrial Germany has been the ease and 
cheapness of transport, particularly by water. 
The water transport has not been in the least 
damaged; the canals and the canalized rivers are 
ready and so are the barges for the goods. They 
are ready for the commerce of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia—countries which will have to send most 
of their commerce through Germany—as well 
as for the ordinary commerce of the country. The 
railroads are not in quite as good a condition but 
they are infinitely better than they seem to be. 
Passenger traffic in Germany is to-day most 
arduous; one never finds a really fast train and 
seldom one that is even labelled Schnellzug. 
One must commonly travel with almost incred- 
ible slowness and seldom in better than a third- 
class carriage, probably having at least fifteen 
people to a compartment. The trains are never 


on time, the waits are maddening and the sta- 
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tions are usually crowded and, what seems so 


strange in Germany, very dirty. 

The first impression is that the whole railway 
system has broken down, but it is only the rolling 
stock that is at fault; the government kept up the 
essential parts of the roads throughout the war— 
the roadbeds, the switches, and all that would 
facilitate troop and supply movements. They 
let the stations go because soldiers do not need 
much in the way of stations, and also they neg- 
lected the first- and second-class carriages. Then 
came the Armistice with the delivery of 5,000 
locomotives and 150,000 cars to the Allies, and 
at the same time thousands of locomotives and 
cars were left stranded in Austria. Transporta- 
tion did break’ down but it is only a temporary 


disability which the Krupps, and in fact every | 


concern in Germany that can make locomotives 
or cars is working night and day to cure. A dis- 
organized transportation finds its reflex in an 
inability to move foodstuffs or coal. In one sec- 
tion of Upper Silesia they were turning out coal 
for 12,000 cars a day and could not turn out less 
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because they could not lay off any men, but they 
are lucky when they can get 4,000 cars a day to 
take the coal. : 

The new factories which have the raw material 


to work with cannot now get coal, so that they | 


too are forced to keep men on without real work | 
for them to do. 

But however unfavorable are the incidentals 
of industry, industry itself is in a splendid basic 
condition. The factories have nowhere suffered 
much from the war; a few injured their machinery 
through trying to run with poor oils or worn- 
out belting, but they are exceptional. The con- 
cerns on war work were well supplied with good 
oil and good belting; the concerns which were not 
on war work have mostly been closed since 1916 
when Germany began her intensive programme, 
and women have kept the machinery from 
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struction work to be done; Germany, being ready}) ‘Tom 


for war, did not have hastily to make a war 
machine or to any great degree to disrupt the’ 
country. Had raw material been present, the 
transition from war to peace would not have taken| 
more than a fortnight; the demobilized troops) 
went back as quickly and as expeditiously to 
their homes as they had left them on mobiliza- 
tion. It is marking time, and not the war that} 
has most disrupted Germany. Her problem !5 
a psychological rather than a material one. 
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THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


The Competition for Food and Raw Materials That Has Bred Many Wars, and What the 
Peace Treaty Has Done to Provide a Fairer Distribution of These 
Necessities of Life and Industry 


BY 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


OR the world’s future, the most im- 
portant phase of the draft treaty pre- 
sented on May 7th by the Associated 
Powers to the German delegates at 
Versailles was its economic side. To 

some persons this may seem surprising in view of 
the momentous political and military changes 
wrought by the treaty. When the world-war 
began in 1914 the struggle was staged largely 
in terms of imperial ambitions, national rivalries, 
strivings of oppressed peoples, and kindred poli- 
tical factors. But as the war progressed it be- 
came clear to thinking men that behind these 
political factors lay economic motives like control 
of markets and access to raw materials, and the 
conviction deepened that, however sound might 
be the political settlements effected by the Peace 
Conference, they would not guarantee lasting 
tranquillity unless a satisfactory economic settle- 
ment was also assured. 

The menace to peace that lies in economic 
causes may be grasped by a moment’s considera- 
tion of such facts as these: In the civilized 
world to-day, 4o per cent. of the people make their 
living by manufactures and commerce, leaving 
only 60 per cent. of the people to produce the food 
forall. But this tells only half the story. If the 
relation were as 40 to 60 in all countries, the prob- 
lem would be simpler. But in Great Britain, 
the population is so industrialized that not nearly 
enough food can be produced in Great Britain 
to feed the people, and they must get their food 
from Canada and the United States and South 
America. The same is true in less degree of 
France and Germany, and in greater degree of 
Belgium. Thus there arise problems in securing 
the vital necessities of life—problems that over- 
step geographical boundaries and overtop internal 
Political considerations. A clash in interest be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain for example 
over a fair share of other countries’ surplus food- 
Stuffs is a sure breeder of war. 

In the field of manufacturing, the same com- 
plexity appears. Great Britain’s enormous tex- 
tile Industry is wholly dependent upon American, 
Indian, and Egyptian cotton, and upon American 
and Australian wool. Germany, seeking to build 


a textile industry, crosses Britain’s path as pur- 
chaser in these markets of the raw materials. 
And so with every nation that attempts to enter 
the path of modern industrial progress. Even the 
United States, with its vast resources, must seek 
some of its raw materials outside its borders, and 
so enter this dangerous field of world competition. 
The intensity of this strain upon a people is the 
measure of its patience when its interests are 
threatened. Thus Great Britain would view with 
infinite alarm a menace to its access to food or 
cotton, and, by comparison, with small fear a 
menace to access to coal or iron. On the other 
hand, a closing of all outside sources of food 
would scarcely cause a ripple of excitement in 
America. 

The purpose of this article is (1) to give a 
picture of these economic strains that engender 
wars, by showing in detail the needs of the various 
countries as they compare with their native pro- 
duction of these essentials of life and industry, 
and (2) to indicate how the Peace Treaty eases 
these strains in numerous directions. In passing, 
it may be observed from the statistics in this 
article that the United States and Great Britain 
between them control an enormous preponder- 
ance of the developed areas of raw materials, a 
fact which lays upon the Anglo-Saxon race a 
mighty and most solemn obligation to the world 
to administer these riches for the welfare of man- 
kind and not solely for their own selfish benefit. 
Fortunately, these two nations have been tradi- 
tionally the fairest and most broad-minded, 
economically and politically, of the peoples of the 
earth. 

The conviction that these economic consider- 
ations are essential to the establishment of a 
lasting peace was definitely voiced in the provis- 
ions of the League of Nations Covenant given to 
the world on February 14th, and included as 
Section 1 of the draft treaty presented to the Ger- 
man delegates on the 7th of May. Article XXI 
of the Covenant reads: ‘The high contracting 
parties agree that provision shall be made through 
the instrumentality of the League to secure and 
maintain freedom of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all States members of 





XXU 


the League——”. Other economic provisos are 
contained in Article X X concerning the establish- 
ment of fair and humane conditions of labor 
throughout the world, and in Article XIX pro- 
viding for equal opportunities for trade and com- 
merce in the former German African colonies 
administered as mandatory areas of the League. 

This shows that the Versailles Conference 
realized the elemental truth that everywhere 
men must have a fair chance to make a living if 
there is to be peace in the world; that if nations 
are deprived of the necessities of economic life, 
those nations will fight, whatever the ultimate 
consequences to themselves or to the world at 
large. The text of the May draft treaty is 
largely an attempt to establish a new economic 
equilibrium, both by the transfer of raw materials 
from one national ownership to another, and by 
various economic provisions, especially concern- 
ing transportation and shipping. A brief sketch 
of these economic features of the draft treaty will 
show their scope and importance. 

First, as to the transfer of raw materials. The 
most outstanding change is the transfer of Alsace- 
Lorraine from Germany to France. The iron-ore 
deposits of western Lorraine are reckoned to con- 
tain 2,000,000,000 tons, or five sevenths of the 
estimated total iron resources of the German 
Empire. This iron ore also yields valuable phos- 
phoric fertilizer by-products, besides which there 
are rich potash fertilizer deposits in the Alsatian 
Vosges. Besides iron and potash, Alsace-Lorraine 
contains some coal mines, the 1913 yield being 
nearly 4,000,000 tons. The significance of these 
transfers is heightened by France’s acquisition of 
ownership over the adjacent Sarre Valley coal- 
fields. The 1913 production of coal from the 
Sarre region was 16,600,000 tons. Another ad- 
jacent transfer is that of the rich iron deposits of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. Luxemburg, 
though politically independent of Germany, was 
included within the German tariff-wall, and her 
iron was largely under German control. In 1913 
the Luxemburg iron production was 2,252,000 
tons. In eastern Europe Germany is to cede her 
richest coal deposits—those of upper Silesia—to 
Poland. The loss of upper Silesia will also de- 
prive Germany of most of her remaining iron. By 
the loss of her colonies, Germany transfers a whole 
category of raw materials to other hands. Ger- 
many’s African colonies and her Pacific posses- 
sions present, in the aggregate, very valuable 
even if comparatively little exploited sources of 
tropical agricultural staples such as rubber, cocoa, 
palm-oil, copra, etc. German Southwest Africa 
contains valuable copper and diamond mines, 
while German East Africa, Kamerun, and Ger- 
man New Guinea are known to possess undevel- 
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oped mineral wealth. Lastly, there are various 
German economic concessions and privileges in 
various parts of the world, to-day forfeited to 
other hands. There is first of all the whole nexus 
of concessions in Asiatic Turkey centering around 
the Bagdad Railway. Then there are the Ger- 
man rights in China, notably in the Shantung 
hinterland of _Kiao-chau, to-day forfeit to Japan. 
Besides these there are holdings of German cor- 
porations in undeveloped regions like Morocco, 
Siam, Liberia, and other countries. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING 


Equally thoroughgoing are the provisions of 
the draft treaty regarding shipping and transit. 
In reparation for her U-boat campaign, Germany 
is to deliver to the Allies all her merchant shipping 
of 1,600 tons gross and upward, half of her ships 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons gross, and one fourth 
of her steam trawlers and other fishing boats. She 
also agrees to build 200,000 tons of shipping 
annually for the Allies during the next five years— 
a total of 1,000,000 tons. Also, Allied shipping is to 
have equal rights with German shipping in Ger- 
man waters for five years, and the shipping of 
countries having no seacoast, like Czechoslovakia, 
may be registered at German ports. As regards 
transit, Germany must allow free transit through 
her territories to persons, goods, ships, carriages, 
and mails from or toany of the Allies or associated 
powers, and must grant such nations full rights 
in her ports and waterways. The main German 
rivers—Rhine, Elbe, Oder, and Danube, together 
with their connections—are internationalized; 
canals favoring French and Belgian trade must be 
built, special rights regarding free ports and rail- 
ways are assured inland states like Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, while the Kiel Canal is to be open 
to the war and merchant ships of all nations. 

The question of raw materials lies at the heart 
of the economic world settlement. The raw 
material situation of the world will therefore con- 
stitute the specific matter of this paper. 

An enquiry into the world’s raw materials falls 
naturally under three heads: (1) where they are 
produced; (2) by whom or urder whose control; 
(3) where they are consumed. Allied with these 
are two correlative factors: (a) possible increase 
in production; (b) possible increase in consump- 
tion. The basis of this survey will be the statistics 
of the year 1913. Since the beginning of the war 
Statistics have been so incomplete, and, even 
where complete statistics are available, condi- 
tions have been so abnormal, that a general survey 
based on recent statistics would give a very 
fragmentary and distorted notion of the funda- 
mental situation. For it is clear that, while 

t, the war may have sufficed to make or break the 
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THE NATIONS AND THEIR WHEAT SUPPLY 


Even more concretely than the map of the wheat areas, this diagram shows the relation of wheat produced to the mouths that 
must be fed. The vital relation that Canada and Australia bear to Great Britain, for example, could hardly be better shown 


prosperity of this or that industrial area, the raw economic evolution, no essential element will be 
material regions will change but little in the long lacking to the picture if the lesser factors are 
run. The ore is still in the earth, the grain-fields _ briefly sketched in. 

lie ready for the seed, and replenished herds can Raw materials fall logically into two main 
fonce more cover the plains. Of course, such classes: foodstuffs and industrials—the provender 
changes as are of real significance will be noted. of man, and the provender of his machines. Tak- 
Naturally, space forbids the detailed treatment ing up primarily foodstuffs, the first for considera- 
jof more than the great staples. However, since tion is wheat. Most nutritious of all grains, 
itis these which determine the course of modern wheat is the prime food necessity for the White 
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WHEAT, THE “RAW MATERIAL OF HUMAN LIFE” 


we 4 man cannot get enough to eat, he wiil fight to get it.” Much of the tenacity of the British as fighters rests upon the 
_ "realization that they are not in the “food belt” and so must starve if they do not control the seas. Though wheat is not 
BP sole source of food, it is almost indispensable to civilized life, and this map, showing the wheat exporting areas, suggests 
‘ of the economic disturbers of the peace of the world, by its illustration of the uneven production of this grain. The United 
‘les is the greatest wheat-grower in the world 
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SUGAR AND TOBACCO 
Sugar is now available to all nations, thanks chiefly to the development of the beet root, in the production of which 


led the world. 
from other lands 


world—in other words, for the industrial world 
of Europe and North America. Of course, in the 
Yellow and Brown world of Asia, rice takes the 
‘place of wheat, but since only rice-eating Japan 
has as yet played an important industrial rdle, 
the wheaten loaf may be considered the true 
“staff of life.’ In 1913 the world’s wheat crop 
was approximately 4,000,000,000 bushels. Of 
this Europe produced one half, North America 
one fourth, Asia one eighth, South America one 
twentieth, and Australasia one fortieth. The 
greatest wheat-grower in the world was the 
United States with 763,000,000 bushels (our 
1919 wheat crop is estimated at 900,000,000 
bushels). Close on our heels came Russia with 
744,000,000 bushels. Next came British India 
with 362,000,000 bushels, closely paired with 
France’s 321,000,000 bushels. The other im- 
portant wheat-growing nations stood as follows: 

Austria-Hungary—232,000,000 bushels 

Canada—23 1,000,000 

Italy—214,000,000 

Argentina— 187,000,000 

Germany—171,000,000 

Spain— 109,000,000 

Australasia— 100,000,000 

Rumania—83,000,000 

So much for production. But of course that is 

only half the story. The equally important factor 
of consumption must now be considered. Viewed 


But tobacco, which has become almost a necessity of life, is available to many countries only by im 


in its world aspect, the status of any great 


ducer of raw materials depends, not so much 
gross production as upon export—what 
for the world market after the home market 
satisfied. This comes out strikingly in the w 
statistics of the United States and Canada. 
noted in the preceding paragraph, the Uni 
States stands first among the wheat p 
of the world, while Canada stands sixth. In! 
we grew more than three times as much wheat 
Canada. Yet, as exporters, Canada runs us 
and-neck for first place, the United States 
ing 154,000,000 bushels and Canada 151 
bushels. The reason is, of course, our 100, 
population as against Canada’s 8,000,000. 
other chief wheat exporters are: 

Russia—129,000,000 bushels 

Argentina— 109,000,000 

British India—5 4,000,000 

Australasia—5 3,000,000 

Rumania—48,000,000 

Bulgaria—1 1,000,000 
Thus the world’s great source of wheat 1s 
Americas, producing as they do fully three! 
of the world’s exportable supply. Russia 5 
course, the second main source. ; 

Turn now to wheat consumption. E 

is the great bread-basket into which the W 
export loaves fall. In 1913 Europe | 
nearly 600,000,000 bushels of wheat—aboul 
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THE CENTRES OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


The production of livestock and dairy products is more nearly adjusted to local needs than the production of wheat, but 
speaking industrial Europe is largely dependent upon importations from more sparsely settled regions, and even upon 


tions of fertilizers and concentrated cattle feed for their local production. 


largest exporters 


thsof the world’sentireexport supply. Great 

in easily headed the list of wheat import- 

with 226,000,000 bushels, the other chief im- 
being: Germany—94,000,000; Belgium— 


,000; Italy—66,000,000; France— 
000. Eurupe’s enormous appetite for 
ten bread can be still better appreciated 
we remember that even congested western 
is a great wheat producer, Austria-Hun- 
, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain all 
ing high rank and together producing 
7,000,000 bushels—more than one and a half 
as much as the United States. Yet only 
ia-Hungary was self-supporting in 1913— 
ing a paltry 1,000,000 bushels, while the 
t four nations not only ate all their own wheat 
Imported 223,000,000 bushels into the bargain. 
most dependent of the European nations 
Great Britain, raising only 59,000,000 
and importing 226,000,000, and Belgium 
sing 14,000,000 and importing 69,000,000. All 
gives one an idea of what it means to feed the 
industrial populations of western and 
Europe—nearly 350,000,000 souls in 1914. 
wonder that industrial Europe is to-day facing 
tion and anarchy with Russia cut off, the 
denuded of shipping, and its own lands im- 
for lack of imported fertilizers and 

of harvest hands, 


Canada, the United States, and Argentina are 


A study of the production of the five other 
great food-staples would confirm the deductions 
already drawn from the detailed analysis of the 
wheat statistics just made. Industrial Europe’s 
dependence upon America and Russia for food- 
stuffs becomes increasingly plain. 

Another great food staple worthy of special 
note is sugar. The extraction of sugar from beets 
has made it a product of temperate climes as well 
as of tropical. Europe is to-day the great 
beet-sugar producing area, thereby emancipating 
herself from her former absolute dependence upon 
cane-sugar. In 1913 Europe produced nearly 
8,000,000 tons of sugar (beet), the chief producers 
being: Germany—2,730,000 tons; Austria-Hun- 
gary—1,920,000 tons; Russia—1,386,000 tons; 
France—9g73,000 tons. The United States is also 
a large beet-sugar producer, raising 614,000 tons. 
In fact, unlike most other countries, it produces 
both varieties, raising 153,000 tons of cane-sugar, 
the total 1913 sugar crop of the United States 
being 767,000 tons. This of course refers only 
to our continental area. Our colonies are im- 
portant cane-sugar producers, the colonial 1913 
sugar-crop being: Hawaii—475,000 tons; Porto 
Rico—350,000 tons; Philippines—155,000 tons; 
a total of 980,000 tons. The greatest cane-sugar 
producer is Cuba, with 2,428,000 tons, Java in the 
Dutch East Indies ranking second with 1,331,000 
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One of the most essential of the raw materials here plainly appears as the monopoly of certain favored regions of the worl} 
while the profitable industry of fabricating the fibre has become a highly important part of the economic life of entirely nog 
producing countries like Great Britain and Germany. The control of the raw cotton of the world lies practically altogether 


American and British hands 


tons. The world’s sugar crop for 1913 was: 
beet—8,966,000 tons; cane—6,438,000 tons; 
total—15,404,000 tons. Sugar is one of the world’s 
foodstuffs capable of almost indefinite expansion, 
its present production being governed by demand. 

So much for the vegetable staples. The other 
great class of foodstuffs is, of course, the animal 
products, either direct, as meats, lard, and other 
animal fats, or derivative dairy products such as 
butter, cheese, eggs, etc. The world-market situa- 
tion for animal products bearsclose analogies to the 
wheat situation already discussed. The Americas, 
Russia, and Australiaare the great exporters of ani- 
mal products as they are of wheat, while indus- 
trial western Europe is the great importer. The 
greatest exporter of animal and dairy products in 
the world is Canada, her 1913 exports of these 
articles being valued at $224,000,000. Next 
came the United States with $161,000,000, and 
Argentina with $160,000,000. Russia (including 
Finland) exported animal and dairy products to 
the value of $106,000,000, and Australasia 
(including New Zealand) to the value of 
$63,000,000. Western Europe’s dependence upon 
imported animal products varies between its 
different nations in roughly the same ratio as its 
wheat imports already discussed. The greatest 
importer is, of course, Great Britain, which im- 
ported to the value of $283,000,000 in 1913.° 
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The war has greatly increased industri ei 
Europe’s dependence upon imported animal p li ey de 
ducts. Europe’s livestock has been much Mbrown 
duced, and the lack of animal fats is tO-d8 View 
keenly felt. The world-market for animal pi, th 
ducts is distinctly a rising one, demand offs. p, 
stripping supply. This should greatly inctedfostect 
production in the Americas, Australasia, 4 $5 impc 
Russia when normal transportation conditidjiy, gr 
are restored. 32,000, 06 

Thus is the world fed. It is now time to cOMith 1g 
sider the second grand division of raw matetlifjte the 
the “industrials’—the focdstuffs of man’s m§,) exp 
chines. These are drawn from all three of MBveray ; 
ture’s “kingdoms.” There are the great mine itzerla 
staples like coal, iron, and. copper, the vegetalifes are 
staples like cotton, and the animal staples Merman 
wool. Since the mineral staples are the ™ these 
fundamental, most numerous, and, in their age year 
gate, the most important, it would seem best Pwhite , 
give them first consideration. fon, but 

Coal made possible modern industrial |i dustry 
Coal raises practically all of our steam and coal-im) 
erates most of our electric power. Petrolelf io). | 
(“coal-oil”) and gasolene are practically lifven Fy, 
coal, while gas, natural or artificial, is, industrial ition, i 
speaking, from the same source. Thus ©! fbm Ger 
the great motive-power of the world, the ind at Fran 
pensable base of industrial life. Coal is wide Rny’s S, 


— 













~[Mistributed over the globe. Viewed by conti- 
il dents, North America and Asia have the richest 
‘Mpa deposits, Europe is well provided, South 
;\Mmerica and Australia are much less well off, 
|fphile Africa is the poorest in coal of all. Only 
lt Europe and North America are the coalfields 
| eing worked to anything like their full capacity. 
‘Mven so, the world’s production of coal is prodig- 
‘fous. In 1912 it totalled about 1,100,000,000 
ns. The United States was the greatest coal 
roducer, mining 477,000,000 tons—almost half 
she world’s coal production. After the United 
ates came Great Britain, with 260,000,000 tons, 
d Germany with 172,000,000 tons. Lesser coal 
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The United States, next to China, is the best 
coaled country in the world. Our vast eastern 
coalfield stretching from Pennsylvania southward 
is followed in importance by the “Eastern In- 
terior’ fields of Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky,the 
“Western Interior” fields of lowa, Missouri, and 
Kansas, the Southwestern fields of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and the extensive fields of 
the Rockies. Alaska also has much coal. Can- 
ada is not so well coaled, her fields lying in the 
extreme east and the far west. At present she 
takes the greater part of our export-coal. In 
1912 she imported practically half her coal 
12,000,000 tons. Mexico has some coal, though as 
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14,156,000 bales 


l France—39,000,000 tons 

{1 Russia—25,000,000 

a Belgium—22,000,000 

Japan—1 7,000,000 

Austria—1 5,000,000 

| British India—1 4,000,000 

~f} + Canada—13,000,000 

Australia—12,000,000 

South African Union— 
7,000,COO 
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fhese figures refer to coal in the 
Idinary sense of the word; that 


commercially recognized an- oo 
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Mracite and bituminous grades. 
Pifhey do not include lignite or 
| Pbrown coal.” 
“Viewing the coal situation 
Pifom the world-market aspect, 
“Great Britain has long been the 
Tifeatest exporter, her net exports (i.e., exports 
4s imports) in 1912 being 86,000,000 tons. The 
ext greatest exporter was Germany with 
2,000,000 tons. The United States came third 
It is difficult to overesti- 
“Rte the importance of the British and German 
Mal exports upon the industrial life of Europe. 
veral of the European nations, notably Italy, 
a itzerland, Holland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
‘mes, are almost coalless. Without British and 
> ‘#e™man coal the present flourishing industries 
mf these nations could hardly have begun. Of 
Sole years electricity derived from water-power 
‘st white coal”) has partially remedied the situa- 
i but the desperate straits to which Italian 
a lustry was reduced during the war from lack 
ecoal-imports shows how partial is this alleviation. 
* 1912 Italy imported 10,000,000 tons of coal. 
: en France, despite her considerable coal pro- 
" Seer imported 19,000,000 tons in 1912, mostly 
dl 7 ermany. It is to remedy this situation 
dd, 9 Ce Insists upon the acquisition of Ger- 
‘ny’s Sarre Valley coalfields. 


“ith 18,000,000 tons. 
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THE TALE OF THE BALE AND THE SPINDLE 


On the one hand the bale that feeds the spindle, on the other the spindle that 
depends for its usefulness upon the bale. 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, as a comparison of supply and use reveals when the pro- 
portions in the picture are studied 


Raw cotton is clearly in the stewardship 


yet but little worked. South America is not rich 
in coal. The best grades are in the north. South- 
ern Brazil has considerable coal, but of low grade. 
There is some coal in the extreme south—Pata- 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego. 

Africa is the poorest of continents in coal. Only 
in the extreme south have important deposits been 
found. Of course, with more thorough explora- 
tion, more coal may be discovered. Coal has 
recently been found in the Portuguese East 
African colony of Mozambique, and good deposits 
are supposed to exist in Abyssinia. Australasia 
is moderately well provided. Coal of excellent 
quality is mined in the southeast (New South 
Wales and Victoria) and in New Zealand. Very 
recently coal has been discovered in British 
North Borneo. 

It is Asia, however, which contains the richest, 
though least worked, coalfields in the world. 
The coal deposits of China are enormous, though 
but little worked and imperfectly known. The 
richest field appears to be in the North China 
province of Shansi. Coal occurs in practically 
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every Chinese province. India has considerable 
coal, and Japan is moderately well provided, her 
best coal field being in the northern island of 
Yezo. Korea has good coal which the Japanese 
are beginning toexploit. Eastern Siberia contains 
fields of considerable value. Persia possesses 
much coal, some of very high quality, and Asia 
Minor has some promising coal deposits, notably 
at Heraclea on the Black Sea. 

The commercial immobility of coal brings 
sharply to the fore the question of petroleum. 
This liquid fuel, of higher combustible value and 
greater mobility than coal, has many advantages 
over the former fuel, and is being increasingly 
used both as a direct substitute for coal in the 
oil-burning steam engine and as the chief source 
of power for the internal-combustion motor. 
It is only half a century since petroleum 
was first used as a commercial fuel, but the 
vertiginous rise of production attests its growing 
popularity. In 1859 the petroleum production 
of the entire world was only 6,349 barrels—all 
coming from the United States. The very next 
year (1860) the petroleum output had leaped 
to 508,000 barrels, still from the United States. 
Yet another year (1861) saw production jump to 
2,130,000 barrels, while in 1870 production had 
reached 10,000,000 barrels. By this time the 
world was awake to the importance of the new 
fuel and other countries than the United States 
had begun to tap their petroleum resources. Sub- 
sequent production stood: 1880—30,000,000 bar- 
rels; 1890—76,000,000 barrels; 1900—149,000,000 
barrels; | 1910—327,000,000_ barrels; 1913— 
384,000,000 barrels; 1917—513,000,000_ barrels. 
In 1913 the United States was still far-and-away 
the world’s greatest petroleum producer, our out- 
put being 248,000,000 barrels—two thirds of the 
world’s whole supply. Other large petroleum pro- 
ducers stood: Russia—63,000,000 barrels; Mex- 
ico—26,000,000 barrels; Rumania—13,000,000 
barrels; Dutch East Indies—12,000,000 barrels; 
British India (Burmah)—8,000,000 barrels; Gal- 
icia (Austria)—8,000,000_ barrels; Japan— 
2,000,000 barrels; Peru—2,000,000 barrels; Ger- 
many—1,000,000 barrels; Trinidad—s500,000 bar- 
rels. The manifold utility of petroleum has been 
so demonstrated during the war that every nation 
is now seeking possible new sources of supply, 
and many fields such as Canada, Egypt, and 
Persia which, in 1913, were negligible factors, are 
now undergoing intensive exploitation. Even 
England, encouraged by the presence of certain 
oil-bearing shales, has conducted elaborate ex- 
perimental borings for oil, and some success has 
recently been reported. Regarding fresh sources 
of oil recently discovered or as yet imperfectly 
exploited, the situation by continents is as follows: 
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In Europe no new fields of importance have bee 
found. In North America fresh fields are bein: 
tapped in various parts of the United States anj 
western Canada. Also, the vast  oil-bearin; 
shale areas of our West promise well. In Sout 
America a very rich and extensive field as ye 
virtually untapped exists in Venezuela, anj 
another rich unworked field in Bolivia. Brazi 
and Ecuador possess virgin fields of good pros 
pects, the Peruvian field is capable of much ex. 
pansion, while oil is believed to exist in easten| 
Cuba. In Africa the Egyptian and Algerian 
fields are rapidly springing into prominence, while 
a good field as yet unworked lies in Morocco. In 
Asia the possibilities are very great. One of the 
world’s largest and richest oil regions extends) 
from southern Persia northwestward well up 
through Mesopotamia. Another very rich field 
exists in the Chinese province of Shansi. A field 
of good promise has just been discovered in British 
North Borneo, probably extending into the Dutch 
part of the island as well. 

As things now stand, however, the two main 
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bases of our industrial life are coal (with its allied 
substance, petroleum) and iron. [ron rather than) 
gold is the true “ King of Metals,” and is indis’ 
pensable to our civilization, especially in its) 
refined form—steel. 
to say that iron is the most indispensable of sub- 
stances excepting the air we breathe and the water 
we drink. Fortunately it is extremely plentifu 
and widespread throughout the world, thoug' 
the richer deposits are found only in certain areas 
Under present conditions iron ore is turned inti 
its two primary commercial forms, pig iron anc 
steel, chiefly by coal, and since iron ore is mor 
mobile than coal, the ore goes to the coal rather 
than the coal to the ore. Notable examples ar 
the migration of our rich Lake Superior ores 
nearly a thousand miles to Pittsburg, and thej 
export of virtually the entire ore outputs of Spain 
and Sweden to foreign countries owing to domestic 
lack of coal. The presence of both iron and coaf 
within the same country is of the very greates! 
advantage. To such fortunate circumstance 
are due in the main the industrial rise of Grea 
Britain and the United States. Modern Ger 
many owed her meteoric industrial progres: 
largely to the acquisition of the Lorraine iron de- 
posits in 1870, and the present loss of these depos: 
its to France, together with her loss of control! 
over the adjacent Luxemburg deposits will ccf 
prive her of more than two thirds of her commer 
cially profitable iron supply. The statistics giving 
the production of iron ore, pig iron, and steel for 


Indeed, it is not too much} 
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importation can be predicated. The most notable 
instance of this is Belgium. Great Britain, 
though herself a large. producer of iron ore, is a 
heavy importer besides. It takes from two to 
three tons of the ores now commercially employ- 
ed to make one ton of pig iron. 

The outstanding feature of the iron statistics 
is our pronounced primacy. Both in the raising 
of iron ore and the production of pig iron and 
steel, the United States easily leads the world, 
our 1915 figures being over one third of the 
world’s ore production, nearly three sevenths of 
the pig iron, and slightly more than three 
sevenths of the steel. Second in every de- 
h partment stood Germany, though her loss of the 
ve: ‘Lorraine and Luxemburg mines will cast her far 
nds down the list, conversely strengthening France 
and Belgium. Great Britain stood third in every 
department save ore production, where she was 
slightly surpassed by France. Other countries 
which were both important ore producers and 
manufacturers of iron and steel were Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. Austria’s richest iron 
mines are in Styria and fall within the frontiers 
of the new German Austrian State. The next 
best mines in the former Hapsburg Empire lie in 
Bohemia and northern Hungary, thus falling to 
Czechoslovakia. Most of the iron areas of south- 
em Hungary go to Jugoslavia. Russia’s chief 
‘ore supply comes from the rich Krivoi-rog de- 
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posits in the south. This region is claimed by 
Ukrainia. Other important mines near Moscow 
and in the Urals will go to Russia proper even if 
the unity of the former Czarist Empire should not 
be restored. The chief sources of the world’s 
present export ore supply are Algeria, Cuba, New- 
foundland, Spain, and Sweden. The countries 
most dependent upon ore imports are Belgium, 
Canada, and Japan. The United States uses 
practically all of its vast ore supply for its equally 
vast iron and steel industry. Our Lake Superior 
ores are supposed to be the richest extensive de- 
posits in the world. 


CHINA AND IRON 


Several very rich deposits are known in variou: 
parts of the world which are either quite virgir. 
or as yet but little exploited. The richest ore 
field in the world, next to the Lake Superior 
region, is probably the great Tai-yeh deposit in 
central China near Hankow. This, like many 
other of China’s best natural resources, has lately 
fallen under Japanese control. Rich deposits 
also exist in the north China province of Shansi, 
and their presence so near the vast coal deposits 
already mentioned would seem to mark out this 
region as one of the coming industrial centres of 
the world. Korea and Manchuria also contain 
much iron, and since both these regions are firmly 
in Japanese hands, Japan is assured a plentiful 
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THE IRON DEPOSITS OF THE WORLD 


Iron is the most evenly distributed of the useful minerals, 
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but nevertheless Italy, for example, is dependent upon outside 


supply, and Japan must import it for the use of its growing industry. France has long suffered in competition 
ermany through the loss of the deposits in Alsace-Lorraine. 
n, followed second by Germany which loses this position under the treaty 


The United States leads the world in iron and steel pro- 
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iron ore supply for her rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial life. Persia also contains iron deposits 
of great value, while Asia Minor likewise has 
much iron. Two absolutely virgin iron deposits 
of great richness exist in North Africa, one in 
Morocco, the other in Abyssinia. The British 
West African colony of Nigeria is also well en- 
dowed. In Latin America the ore output of 
Chile, Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, and British 
Honduras is capable of great expansion, some of 
these regions being as yet virtually untouched. 
Furthermore, it is almost certain that many rich 
deposits of iron ore lie as yet undiscovered, for 
iron may occur almost anywhere, in sharp dis- 
tinction to coal, which is restricted to certain 
geological formations easily located. 

After iron, the most useful metal to man is 
undoubtedly copper. Here the United States 
enjoys an absolute supremacy. Of the approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 metric tons of copper produced 
throughout the world in 1913, 589,000 tons (three 
fifths of the world’s supply) were produced in the 
United States, mostly drawn from the enormously 
rich Lake Superior mines, by far the richest copper 
region in the world. Other considerable copper 
producers were: Japan—77,000 tons; Great Brit- 
ain—52,000 tons; Australasia—42,000 tons; Ger- 
many—41,000 tons; Russia—34,000 tons; Spain— 
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23,000 tons; Canada—14,000 tons; France~ 
12,000 tons; Serbia—7,000 tons. Copper con. 
sumption stood as follows: United States 
348,000 tons; Germany 259,000 tons; Great 
Britain—140,000 tons; France—103,000 tons: 
Russia—4o,000 tons; Austria-Hungary—39,00 
tons; Italy—31,000 tons. Europe’s dependence 
upon American copper becomes clearly manifest 
from these consumption figures, and the copper 
shortage of the Central Powers during the late 
war is revealed. Regarding fresh sources of cop. 
per, the richest deposits are undoubtedly in 
southern China, especially in the province of 
Yunnan, where enormous quantities are known to 
exist, while very rich virgin deposits lie in Mo- 
rocco and Persia. Other promising sources, virgin 
or only partially worked, are: Abyssinia, Afghan 
istan, British New Guinea, Belgian Congo, Colon. 
bia, Cuba, Ecuador, German East Africa, Korea, 
Peru, Portuguese West Africa (Angola), and 
Asiatic Turkey. 

Such are the chief minerals which play signif 
cant rdles in the world’s economic life. It now 
remains to consider the other great class of indus- 
trial raw materials—the textiles. ‘The textiles are 
numerous, but among them three stand out as of 
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primary importance: cotton, wool, and_ silk. § much 


Among these, cotton ranks increasingly first, since 
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COAL AND OIL 


The interdependence of nations is nowhere better illustrated than in coal and oil, the two forms of “the staff of life of in- 
dustry.” The British fleet was almost at the mercy of the Mexican oil fields in the war; Germany suffered intensely for lack o! 
Even coal, though more widely distributed and better developed, is far from evenly distributed with reference t0 
} For example, most of the high-grade steaming coal is mined in British territory, and without it no merchant 
marine can be operated. The United States produces half the coal in the world, Great Britain being the next largest producti, 


lubricants. 
consumption. 


We also produce two thirds of the oil supply of the world 
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and consumed 259,000 tons. 
much as she produced 


it is in certain ways supplanting both wool and 


> silk. 


The world’s total cotton crop js much larger 
than census reports would indicate, since in many 
extensive regions like China, India, tropical 
Africa, and parts of Latin America, a great pro- 
portion of the native crops is consumed locally 
and thus escape all statistical record. Neglect- 
ing these quantities, which of course do not affect 
the world market, the statistical cotton crop of 
the world for 1913 was 22,433,000 bales of 478 
By far the greatest cotton grower in 
the world was the United States, which produced 
14,156,000 bales—nearly two thirds of the world’s 
marketed supply. Other chief cotton growers 
were: British India—3,857,000 bales; Egypt— 
1,514,000 bales; Asiatic Russia (Turkestan and 
Trans-Caucasia)—667,000 bales; China—s500,000 
bales. Other cotton-producing countries of less 
Importance but of perceptible influence upon the 
world market are Brazil, Mexico, Persia, Peru, and 
Turkey. The world’s cotton crop can be easily ex- 
panded, its present size being governed in the main 
by demand rather than supply. There are a num- 


ber of naturally favored regions such as British 


West Africa, which, though to-day producing 
relatively little cotton, may in the future be main 
Sources of supply. 

egarding cotton consumption, the United 
tates heads the list with a 1913 consumption of 
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THE COPPER FIELDS 

The United States produces three fifths of the world’s copper. 
In 1913, the United States produced 580,000 tons and consumed 348,000 tons; in the same year, Germany produced 41,000 tons 
In other words, we had plenty and to spare, while Germany had to buy and import five times as 
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A good example of economic pressure lies in this comparison: 


5,786,000 bales, thus consuming nearly three 
sevenths of its own enormous crop, or one fourth of 
all the cotton consumed in the world. Next come 
Great Britain, consuming 3,825,000 bales; Russia— 
1,941,000 bales; India—1,698,000 bales; Japan— 
1,580,000; Germany—1,579,000; France—o86,000; 
Austria—837,000; Italy—743,000. The late war 
will probably place France above Germany as a cot- 
ton consuming country, since many of Germany’s 
chief textile factories were in Alsace. The out- 
standing feature of these statistics is Europe’s 
utter dependence upon other continents for her 
cotton. In 1913 only 28,000 bales of cotton were 
produced in all Europe—24,o000 of these in 
Greece. 

Such, in brief, is the world’s raw material situa- 
tion. Fresh details would add little to the 
outstanding lesson already evident—the funda- 
mental unity and inextricable interdependence of 
the economic world. 

The foregoing analysis has already shown how 
indubitable is Anglo-Saxon control over the world’s 
raw materials. Taken together, the United States 
and the British Empire produce more than 50 per 
cent. of nearly all the world’s economic staples. In 
one sense this is a great advantage, the subject of 
legitimate self-congratulation. In another sense, 
however, it is a great responsibility, because it is 
we whoare primarily responsible for the world’s 
future economic tranquillity. 















THE FUTURE OF THE DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


What the System of Mandates Means—A New Era in the Control of the Unorganized Regions 


of the World—Responsible Stewardship Substituted for Irresponsible Greed— 
The Duty Laid Upon the Anglo-Saxon Race 


SILAS 


O PROVISION in the treaty handed to 
the German plenipotentiaries at Ver- 
sailles is more significant than the 
mandatory system it sets up, by which 
the tutelage of small nations not yet 

strong enough politically to stand alone is en- 
trusted to Great Britain, America, and Japan, 
with the lion’s share of responsibility resting on 
Anglo-Saxon shoulders. 

In this treaty the mandates are applied for the 
former German colonial possessions; for most of the 
European territory exacted from the defeated enemy 
will be handed over in justice to its real owners, 
and on it will be erected states strong enough to 
stand by themselves. Part of it will be taken from 
Austria. And the treaty to be presented later to 
Turkey will make provision for the races formerly 
under Ottoman subjection in Asia Minor. For 
those states mandates will be necessary, as in the 
case of Armenia and Palestine, and it is safe to 
assume that they will be largely in the hands of 
America and Great Britain. France is likely to 
assume her part of the duty, perhaps equally with 
Japan. 

Great Britain and her dependencies are to 
administer all Germany’s former colonies except 
the German Pacific islands north of the equator, 
for which the mandate will be held by Japan, and 
Shantung, which Japan is to govern for the pres- 
ent. Control of more than a million square 
miles of territory is taken thus from the hands of 
a people notoriously corrupt and brutal in ruling 
them. It has been the plea of German apolo- 
gists and publicists that when the Iron Chan- 
cellor inaugurated weltpolitik in 1884, the nation 
was plunged into a function with which it was 
unfamiliar, and that its blunders were due in 
part to ignorance of the task, in part to the 
tyranny and dishonesty of individual officials. 
The crushing of the Arabs on the east coast of 
Africa and the long-drawn and cruel war against 
the Hottentots on the southwest coast belies 
the plea. 
intolerant and arrogant. 


The mandatory system is interwoven with the © 


League of Nations plan. Without the League 


it would be impossible. 





Everywhere the German rule was 


It derives its advantage | 


BY 
BENT 


from the supervision which the League makes 
possible. Backward countries are no longer to 
be the scene of back-door diplomacy working 
with Big Business in its worst sense. Their ad- 
ministration by stronger powers is to be in the 
open. The eyes of the world will watch to see 
that the Open Door is not closed, and that the 
governments set up are humane and clean. 

In a sense, the Monroe Doctrine has given 
the United States the mandate, in the modern 
sense, for South America; and the provisions of 
the peace treaty which set up the mandatory 
system in other parts of the world may be called 
an amplification of that doctrine and a more 
specific application of it. It has worked well 
as regards South America, and there is no reason 


to suppose it will not work admirably under the | 


jurisdiction of the League of Nations. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations dil- 
ferentiates between the status of the weaker na- 
tions, and sets up three different kinds of manda- 
tories for them: (1) New states, such as Armenia, 
will be provisionally recognized as independent, 
but will be subject to the advice and assistance 
from a mandatary or agent of the League, in 
whose selection they will be allowed to have a 
voice. But (2) communities like the German 
colonies in Africa must be administered by a 
mandatary acting for the League alone, and it is 
specially provided that there shall be equal op- 
portunity for trade in those countries to all mem- 
bers of the League. This is an application 0! 
another political doctrine enunciated by an Amer- 
ican statesman: The John Hay policy of the 
Open Door, a policy which, were it made a living 
actuality in all the backward countries of the 
world, would do more than any other thing to 
avert future wars. (3) The third class of com- 
munities specified in the Covenant are to be ad- 
ministrated under the laws of the mandatary 
nation as an integral part of its territories 
Southwest Africa and the South Pacific islands 
are in the third class. In each case the degree 
of the mandatary’s authority will be clearly de- 
fined and the nation acting in that capacity wil 
be required to make an annual report to Geneva 
upon its stewardship. 
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When Prince Bismarck initiated the policy 
under which Germany extended her empire 
greedily and rapidly throughout the world, her 
African dependencies were not colonies in the 
Strict sense of the word, because her only interest 
in that territory was to enrich German merchants. 
Togoland and Kamerun came under her domina- 
tion in 1884 and her East African protectorate 
was gradually established between 1885 and 
1890. The total area of her African possessions 
was considerably more than nine hundred thou- 
sand square miles and its native population more 
than ten millions. The area of her Pacific depen- 
dencies was nearly one hundred thousand square 
miles and the estimated population nearly half 
a million. In general these territories were 
harshly governed by Imperial Governors or Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Kaiser. 

No disposition has yet been made of Togoland 
and Kamerun. France and Great Britain are to 
make a joint recommendation at some future time 
regarding them. Kamerun was a German pro- 
tectorate on the west coast of Africa, with an 
area of nearly two hundred thousand square miles, 

4nd a population of nearly four million blacks. 
It lies along the coast of the Bight of Biafra be- 
tween the Campo and the Rio del Rey. Kings of 
the coast tribes attempted in 1884 to prevent the 
Interior tribes from trading with Europeans, and 
this led to an appeal by foreign traders, first to 
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“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN” 


The areas peopled by races which have not developed the capacity for self-government, and for whose benefit has been created 
the system of “‘mandatories” under the League of Nations, the chief burden of which falls upon the Anglo-Saxons, who have 
shown the highest sense of responsibility for the welfare of peoples that have come under their care. 


England and then to Germany, to establish a 
protectorate. Great Britain declined, and Ger- 
many straightway annexed the territory. Togo- 
land also lies on the coast of West Africa in upper 
Guinea, between the French colony of Dahomey 
on the east and the Gold Coast colony on the 
west. It has an area of nearly twenty thousand 
square miles, and a native population of more than 
two and a half millions. Germany established 
a protectorate at the same time she annexed 
Cameroon, the name of which she changed to 
Kamerun. Both regions are fertile and abound 
in tropical products. Germany found them 
particularly valuable because of their production 
of rubber and dye-woods. Both of them she 
governed. brutally. 

In disposing of German holdings in the Pacific 
Ocean south of the equator, the readjustment 
removes a long-standing source of friction. The 
Germans there have been extremely bad neigh- 
bors to Australia and New Zealand. For nearly 
half a century their occupancy has been a burning * 
question in those countries. Before Germany 
achieved domination of the islands the natives 
appealed to the British Government to establish 
a protectorate over them, but it declined. Since 
the Germans seized them, they have been regarded 
in Australia and New Zealand as a continual 
menace. Within ten days after the outbreak of 
the war, New Zealand sent her first contingent of 
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troops to take possession of the Samoas, and soon 
afterward Australian troops occupied New 
Guinea. Japanese forces took charge of the 
German islands north of the equator. These 
military movements foreshadowed the disposition 
subsequently to be made of them. Japan is to 
have the Marshalls, Carolines, and Mariannes 
(Ladrones). New Zealand will hold the mandate 
for the Samoas, Great Britain for Nauru (Pleas- 
ant Island) and Australia for New Guinea. 

Great Britain is to hold the mandate in German 
East Africa and the Union of South Africa the 
mandate for German South West Africa. In 
1890 and 1891, by various treaties between Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Portugal, such por- 
tions of Africa as had not already been seized were 
partitioned among these four. This territorial 
division did not take the form of annexation in 
every case but was an agreement on “spheres of 
influence” within which each power reserved for 
itself paramount commercial privileges. The con- 
tinent of Africa has been an international grab-bag. 

The history of the maladministration of some 
of these territories is an unsavory record. In 
Nigeria, on the other hand, the British have 
made a case for benevolent imperialism. They 
have abolished slave trade, protected the natives 
and endeavored to preserve the native institu- 
tions. The local criminal law, for instance, was 
allowed to prevail instead of persisting in an 
attempt to substitute the English common law. 
The provincial courts were allowed to have juris- 
diction over native offenders within their terri- 
tories. The annexation has been highly advan- 
tageous to them. 

The German possessions in China are to go to 
the Japanese under a special provision in that 
section of the treaty dealing with German rights 
outside of Europe. China will not be required to 
continue payment on the indemnity resulting 
from the Boxer Rebellion, and Germany must 
surrender to her German-owned buildings and 
other property except her consular establish- 
ments, with the exception of those in Shantung. 

Germany not only seized Kiao-Chau, the city 
of Tsingtao, and a large part of the Province of 
Shantung, in 1897, but compelled China to give 
her rich railroad and mining concessions, to run 
ninety-nine years, and the cables from Tsingtao 
,to Shanghai and Che-foo. All these rights now 
pass to Japan, but with the understanding that 
Japan is to administer the province subject to 
the approval of the League of Nations and to 
restore it to China at some future date. This 
adjustment was a great disappointment to China. 
But no doubt the Council of Three was confident 
that the Japanese would act in good faith. 

In Morocco, Germany loses all her political 
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She is required to 
relinquish her interest in the State Bank, and her 


and commercial privileges. 


concessions will be sold at public auction. The 
Sherifian Empire has long been a centre of Euro- 
pean diplomatic disturbance and intrigue. Even 
in 1880 it became an international problem, and a 
convention was held at Madrid to discuss it, 
France, Spain, Great Britain, and Germany were 
interested in concessions owned by their na- 
tionals in Morocco, and attempted to reach some 
agreement under which clashes might be avoided. 
The Algeciras Act was finally drawn up to provide 
for the organization of a police force for the eight 
commercial ports, with a Swiss Inspector-General. 
A Morocco State Bank was established to be 
financial agent for the Moors, and it was stipulated 
that the Bank of England, the Bank of Spain, and 
the German Imperial Bank should appoint cen- 
sors to watch the administration of the Bank’s 
affairs. Provision was made about taxes, customs 
duties, and navigation. It was an international 
experiment in the control of a backward state, 
but it was not a successful experiment. The 
elimination of German interests there removes 
the chief source of intrigue and treachery, and to 
that extent makes more hopeful the peaceful 
outlook in the world. 

It may be said that the mandatory system isa 
form of imperialism. It is, however, imperialism 
under international guarantee and international 
supervision. Imperialism of the old order, ex- 
emplified at its worst by Germany, is to cease. 
Even when exemplified at its best, as by Great 
Britain, the nation exercising it was subjected 
constantly to abuse and suspicion of its motives. 
Under the League of Nations the mandate for the 
administration of a backward country becomes 
a public trust, the nation holding it becomes a 
regent rather than an overlord. It must report 
at intervals to the world upon its conduct and the 
condition of the dependent nation concerned. It 
is pledged to the maintenance of equal commercial 
opportunities for all nations desiring to trade in 
the territory concerned; and to further the well- 
being of natives and foreigners alike. 

Rudyard Kipling recently told an American 
visitor in London that when he wrote “ The White 
Man’s Burden” he had America in mind, not 
Great Britain. America’s isolation has now 
ceased. She is responsible with the other nations 
who helped whip Germany for the orderly and 
safe conduct of the world. She must take upon 
her own shoulders a large share of the burden. 
If this means additional privileges it means also 
vastly augmented responsibilities. Upon Eng 
land and America together rests the chief duty 
of making and keeping the world a decent place 
in which to live and work. 
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THE UNPOPULAR RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wortp’s Work prints an article on investments and the 
lessons to be learned therefrom 


NE investor writes that he does not 
want any railroad bonds in his list 
because organized labor plays such 
an important part in the operation 
of the roads. Another says he 

will not buy railroad securities until the pos- 
sibility of government ownership is passed. And 
many others, in one way or another, express the 
determination not to buy into the railroad sit- 
uation as long as there is uncertainty regarding 
what is to follow the present government control 
of operations. The reflection of this attitude is 
seen in the prices for railroad bonds, as will be 
shown later. 

But a California man asks if it is not time to 
buy railroad stocks and bonds, if for no other 
reason, then simply because few people seem to 
want them. There has long been a saying among 
shrewd investors that the time to buy securities 
is when nobody else wants them. Ina panic, for 
instance, or in any period of unsettlement in the 
security markets, it is theman who retains his 
faith and buys while the majority is selling who 
gets the best return for his money. The con- 
verse of this is also true, and there are times for 
the watchful investor to sell as well as to buy. 
But as most investment securities are bought to 
be kept for the permanent return they give, 
more emphasis is rightly placed on the time to 
buy such securities than on when to sell them. 

Does the present unpopularity of railroad 
securities mean that now is the time for shrewd 
Investors to buy them? ' This California man 
believes it does. He lives in a section of the 
country where the war has had the least effect 
on railroad operating conditions, and where the 
toads are now making the best showing under 
That may 
account for his greater faith in the railroad future. 

In answering him an attempt was made to 
bring out both the uncertain. and the hopeful 
sides of the picture. His reply told of a definite 
and confident decision. He had determined to 
buy the better grade railroad bonds—not nec- 
essarily the highest grade—and the stocks of some 


| of the strongest roads, giving preference always 


to the roads that were showing the best net earn- 
Ings under present trying operating conditions. 
He added that he intended to keep watch of busi- 
ness conditions with a view to trimming his 
Investment sails if at any time he saw black clouds 


on the horizon, but he thought the securities he 
intended to buy would see him safely through 
any moderate disturbance. The railroad sit- 
uation, as a distinct problem, gave him little 
concern. 

This man’s faith was refreshing. It was 
founded upon the knowledge that the operation 
of American railroads is the greatest business in 
this country, or in the world for that matter— 
agriculture excepted; and the belief that the 
prosperity of the railroads is so intimately related 
to the prosperity of the country that one cannot 
move forward without the other. For that 
reason he assumed that nothing will be done in 
regard to the ownership, operation, or control of 
the roads that will be detrimental to their pros- 
perity. His faith carried him over the points 
that many investors are now sticking on. 

He took account of the fact that the net earn- 
ings of the railroads as a whole are falling far 
behind the average earnings for the three years 
previous to 1918, on which the government’s 
guarantee of earnings is based, by confining his 
purchases to the bonds and stocks of roads that 
are making the better showing in actual earnings. 
In this he acted on the theory that however the 
pack of railroad cards, now in the hands of the 
government, may be dealt out in the future, 
these roads are likely to hold a high value because 
of their sustained earning power. The fact that 
they can make such a showing in the face of an 
average operating ratio, or percentage of operat- 
ing expenses to gross earnings, of more than 90 
per cent., as compared with about 70 per cent. 
before the war, is certainly a strong point in their 
favor. 

In his purchase of bonds “not necessarily of 
the highest grade’ he gave some consideration 
to the possibility that some scheme may be worked 
out for the future operation of the railroads under 
which a certain return will be guaranteed by the 
government on the capital invested in the prop- 
erties. This would tend to level off the credit 
standing of all the bonds of the stronger roads, 
and would tend to make some of the junior mort- 
gage bonds as good as first mortgage issues. 

Let us see what basis there is in the present 
prices of railroad securities to justify the Cali- 
fornian’s remark that few people seem to want 
them. The Wall Street Journal compiles an 
index of bond values which is an accurate measure 
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of the movement of bond prices and shows the 
relative value of bonds of different kinds and 
classes. It portrays the movement of ten of the 
highest grade railroad issues, ten second grade 
railroad bonds, ten public utility bonds, and ten 
industrial. It shows the credit standing of the 
bonds of each of these groups as compared with 
the others. The relation between the railroad 
groups and the industrials is what interests us. 

In January, 1917, before this country entered 
the war, the index for the highest grade railroad 
bonds stood at 95; the index for the second grade 
railroad bonds at 80, and for the industrial 
bonds it was 75, or five points below the second 
grade railroad‘and twenty points below the high- 
est grade railroad issues. At the close of March 
this year, the index for the highest grade railroad 
issues was below 80; for the second grade railroad 
bonds it was under 68, but for the industrials it 
was above 71, or nearly four points higher than 
the second grade rails and only eight points be- 
low the first grade. In other words, the spread 
between the credit standing of the best railroad 
and industrial bonds has closed up from twenty 
to eight points in two years. The decline in the 
highest grade railroad bonds in that time has 
been sixteen points, in the second grade twelve 
points and in the industrial bonds only four 
points. 


INDEX OF BOND VALUES 








HIGHEST SECOND 
GRADE GRADE INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD —- RAILROAD BONDS 
BONDS BONDS 
January, 1917. 95.51 80.18 75.63 
March, 1919 79.74 67.84 71.56 
Decline 15.77 12.34 4.07 


Present bond prices are above the low levels 
reached last September, which were the lowest 
for more than twenty years past, but the advance 
since then has been only 23 points in the index for 
the highest grade railroad issues, 4 points for the 
second grade rails, and 3 points for the industrial 
bonds. This larger advance in the second grade 
railroad bonds is a reflection in other quarters of 
the same feeling that the Californian has that 
there may be some leveling off of credit standing 
among the better grade railroad issues. 

Below is the Wall Street Journal’s list of 
“highest grade’ and ‘“‘second grade”’ railroad 
bonds with the present price, their high price in 
1917, and their present yield. The “yield” is 


generally given for bonds, instead of the direct 
interest return on the selling price, because bonds 





quirements. 
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are usually bought to be held to maturity. [t 
takes into account the date when the bonds 
come due and will be paid off at their face value, 
and exceeds the direct interest return when the 
bonds are selling for less than their face value, or 
below par, but is less than the interest return 


when the bonds are above par. It varies more 
rapidly with price changes the nearer bonds 
approach the date of maturity. 


DUE PRESENT IQI7_ PRESENT 
BOND ISSUE DATE PRICE HIGH YIELD 
Atchison Gen. 4s . . 1995 82 97 4.90 
B. &. O. Gold 4s . 1948 752 948 = «45.75 
C. B.& Q. Gen. 4s_. 1958 81 97 5.12 
Louisville & Nashville 
Unif. 4s... . 1940 853 97t 5.15 
New York Central 345 . 1997 71 863 4.98 
Norfolk & Western Ist 4s 1996 83 97: 4.85 
Northern Pacific P. L. 4s. 1997 823 97 4.87 
Pennsylvania Cons. 43s . 1960 04 1073 4.84 
Southern Pacific Ref. 4s . 1955 80 95 5.25 
Union Pacific Ist 4s . 1947 873 100 4.82 
Atchison Adj. 4s . 1995 75 88 5.35 
C. & O. Gen. 43s... 1992 78 04 5 .60 
Chi. R. I. & Pac. Gen. 48 1988 76 90 5.25 
Colo. & Southern Ref. 43s 1935 78 8732 6.77 
D. & R.G. Cons. 4s . . 1936 672 86 7.65 
Erie Prior Lien 4s. . 1996 653 87 6.10 
Kansas_ City Southern 
Ref. 5s_. . 1950 82 QI 6.32 
St. L. aa Mt. & So. 5s . 1931 944 1033 = 5.65 
So. Railway Cons. 5s. . 1994 93 1023 5.38 
Va. Ry. st 5s . . 1962 893 1003 5.65 


The California man, we have seen, did not buy 
railroad securities indiscriminately just because 
nobody else wanted them. He bought them in- 
telligently, and with a view to keeping his eye on 
conditions surrounding them. Some of the 
issues in the above list would not meet his re- 
Whether he bought to hold as long 
as conditions look favorable to him, or with 
the view to selling at a profit later on, was not 
disclosed. His intention in this matter might 
differentiate him as an investor or a speculator. 
The line of demarkation between the two is hard 
to draw and the investor would oftentimes be 
better off if he kept watch of conditions as the 
true speculator must do. One with money to 
invest who is not in a position to make a study of 
securities or keep watch of conditions, should buy 
only such securities as need little watching. 


Those who buy other classes of securities, unless | 


they are able to analyze the conditions sut- 
rounding them, are not even speculators; that is 
gambling. The purchase of any railroad issue, 
just because one thinks the railroad situation wil 
work out all right, might be as much a gamble as 
the purchase of the next new oil stock offered to 
you by some promoter that you know nothing 
about, 
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HOW SIBERIA GOT 


RID OF BOLSHEVISM 


Kolchak’s Strong Government, Aided by Allied Soldiers and Backed Up by a New Commercial 
Structure Based on Codéperation, Showing the Way Out of Anarchy into 
Order for the Eastern Half of Russia 


BY 


CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


Notre:—For eleven months Mr. Holman has been studying commercial and agricultural problems of 


the Orient. 


He entered Eastern Siberia last summer when the Bolsheviki were in control of nearly every 


Siberian city. He went into the Trans-Batkal and-Western Siberia behind the Czechoslovak forces and 
spent considerable time in each important railroad centre. He has met and discussed the Siberian problem 
with Russians of all classes, including many officials of the present Siberian Government of which Admiral 
Kolchak is the head. He returned to America a few weeks ago—THueE EpirTors. 


MERICAN newspapers in early spring 
carried a modestly worded cable from 
Vladivostok, whose high news value 
but few readers understood. It terse- 
ly informed the public that all ar- 

rangements had been completed and the Kol- 
chak government of Omsk, Siberia, had turned 
over to an Allied commission the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. This commission represented France, 
Italy, Japan, England, and the United States, in 
addition to Admiral Kolchak’s representative and 
minister of transportation, Mr. Ostrougoff, who 
became chairman. Each government participat- 
ing was to have equal voice in determining policy; 
but the responsibility for operation was given to 
the United States. 

The high significance of this action lies in its 
bearing upon several important problems just 
now troubling the big powers with respect to their 
policy toward Bolshevism in Russia, and in the 
far-reaching political and economic reactions 
bound to follow the rescue of Siberia from the 
Red Guard. Technically, none of the Allies 
has recognized the government of Admiral 
Kolchak. Actually, the composition of an agree- 


' ment to operate the Trans-Siberian Railway 


Wherein the Allies codperate with the Kolchak 
government constitutes informal recognition. 


| At least that is how the Russian public views the 
_ Matter, and already it has made a deep impression 


upon the Russian mind. It has strengthened the 
Influence of the Kolchak administration in many 
quarters; but it has also caused great dissatis- 
faction among those who believe that Kolchak 
's 4 monarchist at heart and wishes to reimpose 
an imperialistic régime upon the people. 

John F. Stevens of New York becomes director 
general of the Trans-Siberian Railway System, 
by appointment from President Wilson. The 


world will look to Mr. Stevens and his staff for 
the solution of the railway’s reorganization prob- 
lems. The mileage put under Stevens’s control is 
much greater than the distance from New York 
to San Francisco. 

Stevens assumes his responsibilities with a life- 
time of great constructive and operating achieve- 
ments to his credit. For several years he was 
Chief Engineer on the Panama Canal and later 
chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
Two years ago he went to Siberia as Chairman of 
the American Railway Mission to Russia, having 
the rank of Minister. He took with him a select 
body of more than two hundred operating rail- 
way executives whom he had picked from the 
railway lines of America. ‘These men are officially 
known as the Russian Railway Service Corps. 
They have the rank of officers in the U. S. Army. 
They have been assigned to various points and 
posts along the Chinese Eastern Railway, a 
branch of the Siberian road through northern 
Manchuria, and opening that territory to the 
port of Vladivostok. 

These men, now familiar with Russian railroad 
problems, will become the nucleus of a great 
organization that Mr. Stevens and his adminis- 
trative aide, Colonel Emerson of St. Paul, must 
set up. Supporting Mr. Stevens are the American 
Expeditionary Forces of about 18,000 men who 
for many months have done guard duty in the 
territory dominated by Vladivostok. These 
forces have now been moved westward to garrison 
division points on the four thousand miles of 
track. Their presence will lend a certain au- 
thority to the giving of orders and will guarantee 
safety of travel and rapidity of train movement. 
The participating allies have also contingents of 
troops at agreed points and, if need should arise, 
the Czechoslovak troops and Admiral Kolchak’s 
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new armies may be drawn upon to maintain 
order. 

American soldiers on guard in Siberia and 
fighting in Northern Russia provoke a divided 
sentiment and present several pertinent questions; 
for our country is not entirely agreed upon the 
policy of “occupation in Russia.” Two things 
are clear, however, to the citizen: If an occupa- 
tion policy is right, we should maintain it vig- 
orously. But if it is wrong we should withdraw 
troops as fast as possible and give the Russians 
only—advice. 

In the next few months American public 
opinion will require the Government to adopt 
one or the other programme. We will need to 
be informed, therefore, as to the major facts and 
circumstances connected with the dramatic up- 
heavals in Siberia, its rescue from the Red Peril 
and its reopening to trade with the world. 


MORRIS WINS A DIPLOMATIC VICTORY 


It was a diplomatic achievement of the high- 
est order to bring into agreement the various 
powers with the Kolchak government; and the 
American ambassador to Japan, Mr. Roland H. 
Morris of Pennsylvania, deserves a full measure 
of credit for his patient, fair, and far-visioned 
handling of one of the most delicate questions in 
the Far East. His work may well be called a 
diplomatic victory for peace, as it made possible 
the putting into effect rapidly of a practical plan 
for economic relief of Siberia. It also affected 
the whole question of China and the policy of the 
Allies in dealing with the upset affairs of that 
ancient country, as the agreement also includes 
the operation and management of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the branch of the Siberian 
system that opens northern Manchuria to trade 
with east and west. 

Siberia and Manchuria together will in the 
future be to the nations of the world a field of 
great economic conflict for trade domination; 
they are but slightly developed, and sparsely 
populated, and have undreamt possibilities on 
account of their immense natural agricultural, 
mineral, and timber resources. This has been 
very well known for several years but was scarcely 
appreciated until war with Germany sent the 
Entente and America Orientward in search of 
necessary basic materials. 


RUSSIAN FEAR OF JAPANESE AGGRANDIZEMENT 


Mr. Morris’s task was not easy because of the 
fear consistently held by all Russians that north- 
ern Manchuria and Siberia are in direct line of 
Japan’s ambition for trade and territorial expan- 
sion. This fear has worried the Russians actively 


since the Treaty of Portsmouth following their 
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war with Japan which gave the Little Brow 
Empire economic control of southern Manchuria 
The Russian view was that the very size of Siberia 
made the problem more acute. The distance 
from Vladivostok to European Russia put the 
whole of the territory in a precarious condition, 
in the case of a near enemy striking there. Also 
many considered that Siberia, by virtue of cer. 
tain geographical limitations and also a different 
historical development, might sometime find jt 
best to have a separate government from Europ. 
ean Russia. “If ever that happens,” said think 
ing Slavs, “Siberia must be peopled by those who 
speak the Russian language, have Russian ideals 
Russian blood, and the closest ties of mutual 
interest binding them to the mother country,” 
Consequently, when revolution broke the mon- 
archy, and Bolshevism divided their classes, 
every report of Japan’s aggressive actions in 
acquirement of trade or territorial advantage 
made the Russians entertain themselves with dark 
thoughts of the future. 

Whatever was in the minds of the Japanese 
military party, the Russian people did not under. 
stand why the Japanese sought to install their 
own trade and financial institutions in Siberian 
territory occupied by Japanese troops. “lf 
Japan is unselfish, why does she take advantage 
of our weakness?” asked Russians of the Allied 
representatives. 
when Japan will try on us the same kind of policy 
she has been trying to work out in China.” 
Now witness the unfortunate sequence of events: 

In late summer and early fall of 1918 Japan 
poured into Manchuria and Siberia about 70,000 
soldiers, certainly more than was needed or 
expected from her. These troops were unfor 
tunate enough to make themselves highly detest- 
able to the Russians by a number of unfortunate 
minor episodes that injured the Slavic self-esteem. 
Japan strung her soldiers and her intelligence men 
over the entire eastern Siberian territory in such 
a way that the Japanese were virtually masters 
of the land and had surveillance over the move- 


ments of every person who traveled in or out of | 


the country. Japan put in her own telegraph line 
from south Manchuria to Harbin and controlled 


four Siberian telegraph lines to Irkutsk. She } 


rigged up wireless outfits and posted proclam@ 
tions in all towns and cities telling the Russian 
people to the effect that she was doing all of this 
for their good. 
In some way Japanese merchants connived 
with Japanese officers and secured the movement 
into Siberia of their merchandise under the guls¢ 
of military stores. This merchandise went ™ 
without payment of the customary duties. [he 
affair created a “scandal” that caused an investr 
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How Siberia Got Rid of Bolshevism 


vs 


SIBERIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


A map of the United States is shown here superimposed on one of Asiatic Russia, The area shown in red represents more than 
- 3,000,000 square miles, which in itself is greater than the area of the United States 


gation by the Japanese government. The Jap- 
anese government also made an_ ineffectual 
attempt to introduce into general circulation a 


‘certain special Japanese paper currency in place 
of the Russian notes in general use. Then Jap- 


anese capitalists started in to buy up municipal 
public utilities such as electric lights and baths, 
while Japanese speculators tried their hand at 
purchasing and holding stocks of raw material. 
Assuredly the Tokio government did not lend 
face to these proceedings! 

Yet the Russian fear of Japanese aggrandize- 


Ment grew apace, and they balked at any plan 
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_lor turning over their railroad to outside interests 


if Japan was to be a very important factor in 


) policy control. Then came an_ unnecessary 


failure of agreement between Ottoman Semeinoff, 
the Cossack leader in the Trans-Baikal, and the 
Kolchak government. For a time Semeinoff 


made himself thoroughly obnoxious and it was 


hinted that he was receiving financial backing 
and moral support from the Japanese. “His 
activities between Chita and the Manchurian 
border made railroading a most uncertain matter. 
It took some time to straighten him out and turn 
his immense energies into work for the common 
good, 

It was therefore most fortunate that President 
Wilson entrusted the delicate issues needing ad- 
Justment to Ambassador Morris who understood 


the background as well as the details of the 
arrangements contemplated. Morris is popular 
with the Japanese, respected by the Chinese, and 
trusted by the Russians who have a strong faith 
in the disinterestedness and idealism of American 
officials. He overcame every obstacle, survived 
every delay, and met every objection until each 
participating power had agreed to a fair working 
arrangement. 

That arrangement has given to Americans our 
great opportunity to help the Russian people right 
themselves in Siberia and stimulate an acquaint- 
ance and dealing with them that will be of great 
mutual advantage to them and to us. 


A WONDERLAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


Contrary to many current impressions, Siberia 
has always been something more than a land to 
which political exiles and criminals were sent. 
It is something more than a waste of snow. It 
has other music than convict songs and other 
sounds than clanking irons. The domain re- 
opened to the world by the defeat of Bolshevism 
is far larger than the United States. It stretches 
from the Pacific Ocean entirely across northern 
Asia to the European boundary. It reaches from 
the Chinese Empire on the south to the Arctic 
Ocean. It contains a natural wealth that will 
make it a country sought after in future years by 
the adventurous who find opportunity in unde- 
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velopment. Siberia is to Russia what Canada is 
to England. 

At the beginning of Russia’s war with Germany 
the population of Siberia numbered about 
10,000,000, of which approximately 2,000,000 
were aboriginal tribes, such as the Yakuts, Buriats, 
and Kirghiz. Refugees from Russian Bolshevism, 
however, have swelled the population to around 
13,000,000. 

Long before the country was opened by rail- 
road, Russia and China had rather an extensive 
trade with Siberian settlements and a lucrative 
commerce was developed on the great rivers that 
drain the country toward the northern ocean. 
The government also established a complicated 
system of post roads to facilitate travel and com- 
munication. But until it had an iron band gird- 
ing its territory the imperial government was 
always in a chronic state of alarm over the pos- 
sibility of some enemy wresting Siberia from 
Russian dominion. 


COLONIZATION IN SIBERIA 


Ever-present fear forced upon Russia a far- 
reaching policy of colonization. First, the gov- 
ernment located the Cossacks along the fertile 
valleys of the rivers that guard the frontiers. 
Then it established a special land and colonization 
department, putting into effect a progressive 
system of state-aid for land settlement. Land 
was to be had for the asking, and the government 
made certain money advances to desirable set- 
tlers. These advances were generally: remitted 
on great occasions such as the birthday of the em- 
peror or the birth of a royal child. But the 
domain retained the title to the lands and the 
people only had them for use and occupancy. 
Broadly speaking the government vested the land 
titles in each village, and the occupants arranged 
among themselves the terms of their holdings. 
The system worked very satisfactorily so far as 
the farmers were concerned. 

The railroad was begun in the early ’nineties, 
being completed from east and west toward Lake 
Baikal. Finally the Baikal district was tunnelled 
and traffic moved from Vladivostok through to 
Petrograd. 

Completion accentuated the progress of land 
settlement and turned Siberia into a great pro- 
ductive area whose surplus products soon ap- 
peared on many markets of the world. Prior to 
the war Siberian grain went to outside markets at 
the rate of more than forty million bushels a year. 
Siberian butter appeared in increasing quantities 
on English and western European marts from 
her three thousand odd creameries. Siberian 
exports of wool, hides, and bristles, furs, animal 
fats, and lumber were climbing each year in the 
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index of world trade. Her imports of sugar, tea, 
agricultural implements, building material, ma. 
chinery, etc., reflected the remarkable strides this 
country was making. In fact, the only official 
figures of trade, now ten years old, would hardly 
suffice to indicate the economic status of Siberia 
when war disorganized her internal life. 


AN UNFERTILE GROUND FOR BOLSHEVISM 


The Russian immigrants lived their lives much 
after their own fashion. They were too far away 
from Czarism to feel its heavy hand except when 
the recruiting officers took their boys to serve 
in the large army that was always maintained, 
There was no land-hunger in Siberia and the 
proportion of peasants to town population was so 
great that those who lived in the towns had little 
difficulty in finding lucrative occupations and 
becoming members of the middle-class. Just as 
in every new country class lines tend to obliterate 
so in Siberia there were not so many of the court- 
trained families, and life rocked along rather 
easily for all. 

The townspeople built themselves warm houses 
in the prevailing style of Siberian architecture— 
log walls on the outside, apartments on the inside 
furnished after the ornate German style of plush 


hangings and heavy upholstered furniture. Inf 


the villages the houses were not so good, but they 
were warm and there was more fuel than in the 


towns. The rich fields produced an abundance} 
for all and the government manufactured and,/ 
sold vodka at prices within the reach of even the} 


poorest. 

So the Siberian came to feel that his lot was not 
so bad. And just when the town society had 
reached that period of ennui which finds expres- 
sion in a desire for city amusement the movie man 
appeared among them and every town now 
possesses a sufficient number of theatres exhibiting 
interminable reels of highly tragic melodrama. 

It is true that private baths are not to be found 
in Siberian households, but every town has tts 


great building, the banya, where the entire popt- 


lation washes itself once in a while. 


So the Siberian people were getting along 


famously in a happy state of nictchevo-serawmo 
for which the best American translation is “We 
should worry,’ when Russia entered the wal 
against the German idea. Siberia then had 4 
population of approximately ten million peopl 
of whom probably 90 per cent. were peasants, 
and an equal percentage of the whole could 
neither read nor write. . 

New towns were springing up and large cilit 
were growing almost as rapidly as Oklahom 
communities grew after the historic openings 
that state. Omsk, for example, had already # 
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quarter of a million, and was headquarters for 
large distributing houses. Novo Nikolayevsk 
boasted 150,000 and was called the “Chicago”’ 
of Siberia. Tomsk was a beautiful city of 
100,000, possessing a university to which more 
than 6,000 students came every year. It was 
Tomsk University that gave Professor Elie 
Metchnikoff to the world. Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, 
Chita, and Vladivostok were cities of importance, 
located at important junction points of railroad 
and rivers. To these cities came thousands of 
refugees when the Bolshevist terror spread over 
Russia. Omsk jumped to a half a million, and 
each of the other cities, including Harbin and 
cities in northern Manchuria, more than doubled 
their population. 

War at first paralyzed Siberian industries and 
the prices of butter and grain fell. But govern- 
ment purchases for the army quickly revived 
the panicky market and prices, which soared to 
high points never before dreamed of by the Rus- 
sian peasants and greatly encouraged production. 
In this way an approaching prosperity produced 
among many an indifference to the wild dreams 
of Lenine and his followers. 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF ROMANOFF 


Now fell apart the great imperial government 
like a house of sand. One spring morning Czar 
Nicholas Romanoff was deposed, and Russia, 
including Siberia, entered forthwith upon a 
remarkable stage of ecstatic psychism. Every 
Russian literally felt that he had been reborn. 
It was Pentacost on a grand scale. “Ya swo- 
bodnya’’ (1 am free), shouted the city workmen. 
“Ya swobodnya,” echoed the peasant. And then 
laborer and peasant alike proceeded to enjoy 
the fruits of that freedom by ceasing any longer 
to produce. “Ya ne kochu robatat’ (1 don’t 
want to work), became their slogan, and in truth 
they carried out their intentions with a sincerity 
and thoroughness that does them credit. For a 
few months they tried as earnestly as any people 
ever tried to live only upon the sum of their time- 
accumulated wealth, heedless of the growing 
scarcity of all commodities and the ensuing break- 
down of productive machinery. 

It must be remembered that for generations 
the people had been receiving orders from above, 
and the “chenovniki’” (the official class) had also 
been executing orders given from above. So all 
classes were upset by the Romanoff fall. The 
government offices continued to run as usual, 
that is, they opened as usual, but nobody did 
much of anything in them except drink tea and 
discuss the situation and wonder what would 
happen next. Then Kerensky failed and the 
Red Guard swept into Siberia bringing from 
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Russia arms and munitions—the major symbols 
of power and authority. 

When the terror came the Siberian people did 
not receive the Bolsheviki with any noticeable 


degree of enthusiasm. It really did not matter 
much to them who ran the government so long 
as they had peace and a fair amount of personal 
liberty. But the land was filled with roving, un- 
employed soldiers, and in the towns were many 
poorly paid unskilled laborers; yet few soldiers, 
peasants, or workmen possessed weapons, and 
such as did possess them had great difficulty 
in obtaining ammunition. The officers only, as 
a class, had retained their arms. The middle 
class possessed but two objects in life, to be 
comfortable and to be safe. 

So the Bolsheviki met with little resistance 
and they received valuable additions to their 
fighting strength by arming German and Aus- 
trian prisoners of war and enlisting mercenary 
bands of Chinese soldiers. To them also gravi- 
tated the unemployed and the political extre- 
mists. Within a short time they captured every 
city, town, and village in Siberia from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific. They met with re- 
sistance only from the officers who, to their 
credit, fought against great odds, and died by the 
thousands. 

Meanwhile the middle classes lived behind 
closed doors and sent their servants to the bread 


lines that waited long hours for the privilege’of | 


buying a few pounds of flour and a few ounces 
of sugar. But they stored up hatred for their 
oppressors, and nursed a wounded pride over the 
unjointing of the times. 


WHAT HAPPENED UNDER THE RED REGIME 


The Red army was a motley crew having a 
Gargantuan likeness to Falstaff’s famous com- 
pany. They represented the sudden exaltation 
of the hand laborer over all. They believed in 
the complete socialization of all the means of 








production and distribution. They held that 
during the “transition period” only those who 
represented unqualifiedly the workmen. should | 
exercise any voice in the administration. ‘0} 
they proceeded to turn out of the government! 
offices trained government chiefs and turned over 


to the workmen the management of the railroads } 


and factories. They liberated political and 
criminal prisoners and refilled the jails with 
monarchists. They placed in office many who 
had been exiled for revolutionary principles 
finding positions somewhere in some way for all 
such. Even in the codperative societies no part 
cular questions were asked as to a man’s efficien¢! 
if formerly he had been against the Czar and4 
martyr for his political faith. 
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How Siberia Got 


But it takes money to run even a Bolshevist 
government. So the radicals seized the banks 
and conscripted the deposits. They also adopted 
various devices for discovering hoarded securities. 
At one time they issued a public call for all 
people having Russian War Bonds to list the same. 
Many people very foolishly did so and were 
immediately notified to give up their bonds. 
When ready money ran short, printing presses 
were handy, and money soon became the easiest 
thing to obtain in all Siberia. They requisitioned 
stocks from merchants, valuables from houses, and 
called upon the peasants to bring into the towns 
certain proportions of their crops. They also 
spent a great deal of their time in insulting mem- 
bers of the classes formerly in favor. Many 
officers resisted and paid the penalty by extreme 
torture and death. 

There is a story, vouched for in Tomsk, of how 
one officer was seated in a café by himself eating 
his dinner, when two Bolshevist soldiers came up 
to him and jerked off his epaulets and spat in his 
face. This officer arose and addressed the people 
in the café. “ You.see what they have done toa 
Russian officer,” said he. “There is only one 
thing left in life for me to do.”” Whereupon he 
drew an automatic pistol and killed the two 
soldiers, then shot himself, for he knew that his 
own death would surely follow. 

As the Bolshevist régime progressed, the terms 


_ “intelligencia” and “middle-class’’ became more 


a _ and more sharply defined. Soon workmen of the 
air lowest rank were claiming that skilled workmen 


were “middle-class” and peasants of the same vil- 
lage were arrayed against each other. 

One thing served to increase the strength and 
popularity of the Red government. Their lead- 
ers ordered wages to be raised in every possible 
institution, irrespective of whether that institu- 
tion could carry in its overhead an increased 
wage scale. But those who went through the 
ordeal of terror told me that higher wages held 
many a workman to the banner of the revolution. 

During this painful period private business 
died in most of the cities, and the rationing of the 
people became a great public concern. Municipal 
stores were established and the great codperative 
Institutions started during the Kerensky 
régime, grew with phenomenal rapidity. The 


attitude of the Bolsheviki toward codperation 


Was fairly friendly in the'beginning and the organi- 
zations of the people to supply themselves soon 
became powerful factors in affairs. In truth, 
they grew so powerful that the Bolsheviki began 
to view the codperatives as middle-class insti- 
tutions, and there were indications that Red 
Pressure would be applied to nationalize them also 
if the Czechoslovak army had not begun its 
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famous return march from Vladivostok to -the 
Urals, scattering before it the minions of Bol- 
shevism. 

It would be unfair to say that Siberian towns 
were daily scenes of riot and bloodshed during 
the Bolshevist régime. The towns were very 
quiet on the whole, because the shutters of the 
houses were down and few ventured upon the 
streets at all. It may be surmised that the Bol- 
sheviki acquired control of Siberia only because 
they possessed the instruments with which to 
fight. But that is not the entire reason. The 
people were tired of fighting and desired peace. 
They had always been accustomed to somebody’s 
rule and they took the general attitude of “it- 
chevo; seravno’’ (it is nothing; it is all the same to 
us) if only their own troubles would cease. 


RECEIVING THE CZECHS 


The Czechoslovak army had marched from 
Eastern Russia through the Bolshevist lines to 
Vladivostok. In the course of their march they 
had suffered great indignities from the Bolshe- 
viki, and lost some of their men. Much feeling 
against the Red Guard was engendered among the 
Czechs who rather welcomed the order turning 
them back into Siberia, instead of letting them 
go on to the French front, their original desti- 
nation. 

Under General Gaida’s command, aided by 
large numbers of Russian officers, who served as 
soldiers but fought in independent units, this 
little band quickly captured every important 
town from Manchuria to Omsk, a stretch of 
nearly 3,000 miles. Their total forces could 
hardly have been more than 60,000 men. At their 
approach the Bolsheviki fled, scattering into the 
country, to reappear as “peaceful’’ citizens, but 
biding their time. The Red Guards could not 
have been so strong as was imagined, or the work 
of the Czechslovaks and the Russians would 
have been much harder, if we judge by the stub- 
born fighting that has been taking place for 
months along the west Siberian frontier in the 
Ural mountains. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Russian 
people than the way they received the Czechs. 
In Irkutsk, for example, the appearance of the 
Czechs and Cossacks was entirely unexpected. 
The Czechs, with great tact, sent the Cossacks 
ahead of them, so that the Russians themselves 
could appear as the liberators of Irkutsk. At the 
head of the Cossacks came a group of riders, 
spurring their horses to full speed and announcing 
the coming of the army. 

Shooting was general from the upper stories 
where Bolsheviki sharpshooters were placed, 


but the people, heedless of the dangers, rushed 
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into the streets shouting, “We are saved, we are 
saved,” and welcomed the Cossacks and Czechs 
as their rescuers. After a day or two of fighting 
the Bolsheviki were forced out of their entrench- 
ments in the Governor’s Palace and other places, 
and the Russians had much to do and say in 
praise of the Czechs; but within two weeks the 
same Russians were grumbling about foreign 
soldiers garrisoning their town. “When will 
Russia be free?” they asked, with magnificent 
lack of logic, and apparent forgetfulness. 


THE POLITICAL AFTERMATH OF BOLSHEVISM 


In the territory cleared of Bolsheviki, rival 
factions sprang up, each claiming a right and fit- 
ness to govern the rest. Ambitious leaders were 
not backward in advancing their claims. In 
Western Siberia several factions constituted 
themselves the “All-Siberian Government of 
Omsk,” which had its Duma, or parliament, at 
Tomsk. In early fall a group of five men styling 
themselves the “All-Russian Government of 
Omsk,” succeeded in getting the All-Siberian 
government to turn over to them its claims to 
rights and powers. Whereupon, the Duma at 
Tomsk, having nothing to do particularly, was 
induced to hold a meeting in November and 
formally dissolve itself. Dissolution took place, 
but not without much oratory of a profuse and 
painful character. The Duma, in dissolving, 
conferred upon the five men all its powers. 

The Russian people in Siberia then became 
_ much agitated. “It isa monarchist plot,” some 
of them said openly. 

The All-Russian Government continued in 
power just 11 days when it just as formally con- 
ferred upon Admiral Kolchak the title of “Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy and Army and Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief of Russia.” In other words they 
made him dictator. ‘‘We told you so,” said the 
social democrats and others, but nobody objected 
very strongly. 

Four days later Kolchak arrested four of the 
five would-be Warwicks and deported them; 
but made Vologodsky, the fifth member, his 
premier. Since then, the Admiral’s influence has 
grown, although his power rests upon the rather 
doubtful character of the recognition given him 
by the several military chieftains in various parts 
of Siberia. But the Admiral has the qualities of 
his profession; he is resourceful and acts swiftly 
and with decision. He has greatly strengthened 
his army, thanks to the accession of British sup- 
. Plies and a recruiting policy of taking boys whose 
political thoughts have not been too much affected 
by revolutionary ideas, and to his intelligence 
system, which to date has enabled the army 
to suppress counter-revolutionary plots. 
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But Kolchak’s government, unassisted by the 
presence of Allied troops, would hardly be strong 
enough yet to resist the large forces of Red Guards 
who are in battle array along the Siberian border 


in the Ural mountains. And the Kolchak admin- 
istration has not been strong enough to under- 
take the economic rehabilitation of the country. 
Its revenue is vicarious, its capital limited. 

Accordingly the Admiral has been most tactful 
in the exercise of his claims to “dictatorship.” 
He has also courted the support of the Allies, 
inviting the French to assume the training of his 
armies, which they did, sending General Jannin 
to Omsk. He also proposed to the Allies the 
management of the railway, which is now a fact. 
He considered, undoubtedly, that Allied operation 
of the road would be the best guarantee that 
needed supplies would be rushed in and desired 
exports moved out. 


HIGH COSTS AND HARD LIVING 


During the winter past I visited many places 
between Vladivostok and Omsk and had oppor- 
tunity to see how great was the demoralization of 
railroad traffic and the need of outside economic 
assistance in the communities. The cities bore 
witness to the pitiable plight of society when 
classes arrayed themselves against each other in 
uncompromising warfare. 

Each city had suffered in its particular way; 
but in most of them nine tenths of the shops were 
closed because of empty shelves. Only a few 
“lavkas” were open and they were mostly deli- 
catessens where one could purchase bread, saus- 
age, fish, and a few other edibles. The drygoods 
stores had nothing left but odds and ends. Oc- 
casionally a merchant would receive a small 
consignment of articles and would open his doors 
for the public. Within an incredibly short time 
nothing would be left. 

The few remaining shops opened late and closed 
early; rarely could one purchase after four o’clock. 
Privation in the towns and cities had become 
general, for the purchasing power of the ruble had 
declined from 50 cents to approximately 10 cents, 
while the prices on all commodities had increased 
from 7 to 10 times their former values prior to 
the war. Where people worked for wages, 
rarely were their salary increases commensurate 
with the exchange decline of the ruble. The 
wealthier did not hesitate to pay $2 per pound 
for tea, $1.75 per pound for sugar, 60 cents to 80 
cents per pound for butter, 15 cents per loaf for 
bread and so on. Cheapest grades of toilet soap 
fetched from 60 cents to $1.25 per cake. Tobacco 
was not to be had, except an inferior quality, 
handled by Chinese peddlers, for which they 
asked and obtained fabulous prices. In the city 
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of Krasnoyarsk, a typical agricultural market, 
flour was sold by private merchants at from 
$1.80 to $3.50 per pood (approximately 36 
pounds), the price asked depending more upon 
the merchant than the grade. 

The municipalities and codperatives sold much 
cheaper, but their stocks were insufficient to go 
around and people were forced to patronize the 
petty speculators. In Krasnoyarsk and in other 
cities there existed an acute shortage of flour de- 
spite the fact that the farmers had large surplus 
stocks in their possession. Krasnoyarsk was then 
importing from the Altai because Yeneseisk far- 
mers would not sell freely, and transportation 
difficulties prevented adequate or regular receipts 
of shipments. 

Poverty increased with the additions of refu- 
gees who, in every city, were almost as many as 
the original population. And on top of. their dif- 
ficulties the people had to feed large numbers of 
German, Austrian, and Magyar prisoners of war. 

The influx of refugees from Russia produced a 
serious shortage of dwelling quarters, beds, and 
bedding. Crowded tenements became the rule. 
This led to the securing of the passenger and 
freight cars of the railroad for dwellings. In 
almost every city thousands were living in cars. 
In Omsk, where the city has received an addition 
to its population of probably 250,000 since the 
Bolsheviki régime, almost all the foreign officials, 
including the staff of the American Consulate 
General and Admiral Kolchak himself, were 
forced to live in train homes. In Tomsk, we 
asked the commandant of the city garrison to 
find us rooms in the Hotel Europa. To this he 
assented with typical Russian courtesy. Later 
we learned that several Russian families had been 
thrown out to accommodate the American officials. 

To the municipal market places the farmers 
brought little, since they had plenty of paper 
money and desired only commodities which they 
needed in return for their products. What ap- 
peared was quickly purchased. Every morning 
before the municipal food stores crowds of 
people formed in line and waited for hours to 
purchase what would be allowed them. And 
these causes produced bitterness of feeling be- 
tween townsmen and peasants. 


VODKA AT EIGHT DOLLARS A PINT 


Such prices were beyond the purchase capacity 
of the average Russian family in the cities, so 
some lived well while others went hungry. Petty 


speculation in all commodities became general. 
The vodka problem illustrates this very well. 
During the war the old Russian government had 
prohibited the manufacture of vodka for the 
period of hostilities, but large stores were on hand 
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in every government warehouse. _ Illicit distilling 
immediately became general throughout Siberia, 
where farmers produced more grain than they 
needed for their households. 

At no time was it difficult to procure this 
spirit; in the hotels and cafés it was served in 
table-water- bottles at from $2.50 to $8.00 a 
pint. And many people seemed to have plenty 
of rubles for such purchases. In cities like 
Tomsk, where a government dispensary had large 
stocks, the card system was introduced by the 
government and each inhabitant was permitted 
to purchase two pints per month. The govern- 
ment price was about $1.75 a pint. Immediately 
many people who did not care to drink took out 
permits and went regularly to the dispensary for 
their allowance, which they held and sold to the 
vodka drinkers at greatly increased prices when 
holidays rolled around. 


TAKING THE LID OFF TRADE ACTIVITIES 


The vodka situation had an important bearing 
upon the free movement of breadstuffs from 
farms to cities. As a check to speculation the 
food administration had fixed the government 
requisition price for wheat at about 97 cents per 
pood (36 pounds). Rye prices were adjusted 
slightly under wheat. Now high prices for 
vodka made the peasants do some tall thinking. 
They knew that even with their crude and waste- 
ful processes of distillation they could extract 
from a pood of grain six to eight pints of spirit. 
This spirit would net them approximately one 
dollar per pint or from six to eight dollars per 
pood, as against the government’s price of approx- 
imately 97 cents for the grain. “Easy money,’ 
said the peasants, and the whole country-side 
took up illicit distilling, turning out a vodka-like 
spirit which they called sama gonka. The gov- 
ernment could in no way control the situation. 
Altai province alone wasted about 10,c00,000 
poods of grain in 1917 by illicit distillation accord- 
ing to the food adminstration under Kolchak. 

Last fall the government decided upon a sub- 
tle method of overcoming this difficulty. It 
reasoned that if good vodka could be placed upon 
the market at a reasonable price, say 60 cents a 
pint, the public would quit buying sama gonka 
and in this way the farmer would not be induced 
to waste his grain and hold it off the market be- 
cause of its liquor value. Accordingly the govern- 
ment reopened the distilleries and started manu- 
facture on an extensive scale. 

Simultaneously it released the people from food 
regulations and abandoned any attempt at 
government food monopoly, retaining only the 
food administration machinery to purchase for 
thearmy. It also lent its support to a proposition 
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advanced by the grain trade to establish at Omsk 
a national grain exchange, where prices for pro- 
duce may be made in the same way that prices 
are determined on the grain exchanges in America. 

The immediate reaction tothe order abandoning 
food control was a wide fluctuation in the value 
of grain at the various markets and a general 
tendency for prices to go higher, but business 
interests now feel that a strong effort to help them 
is being made and it is heartening trade in many 
ways. But for months the country has been cut 
off from contact with the outside world and its 
commercial acitivities have reached a low ebb; 
most of its mines are shut down and many trading 
concerns no longer exist. 


SUDDEN GROWTH OF COOPERATION 


Most of the business was being done by co- 
éperative socieites. The war had given an im- 
mense impulse to the codperative movement in 
Siberia, where as in the United States, codpera- 
tion might not have developed so rapidly because 
of the greater opportunity for individualistic 
action afforded in nations of unplumbed natural 
wealth. Its care for the food supply caused 
the Imperial government to encourage local 
coéperatives throughout its domain, but the 
formation of these locals into a federation was 
prohibited because the czarism feared any strong 
organization of a democratic character among 
the people. In European Russia, however, 
where life presses hard on most of the people, 
cooperation had achieved a recognition and 
strength, and waited only for legal sanction to 
the right to federate and deal through great 
central agencies. For years the leaders of the 
coéperative movement had been making their 
plans; and when the Kerensky provisional gov- 
emment came into power and promulgated a law 
that sanctioned all forms of* codperative practice 
great central agencies sprang into existence like 
stowths of over night. The Kerensky law is a 
good one and embraces about all the points and 
safeguards to be found in the English Friendly 
and Providential Societies acts, or in the Wiscon- 


sin Codperative Law, itself based upon the experi- 


ence of the British, modified by American needs. 

Siberia benefited, of course, from the experience 
of the Russian movement. The influence of 
Moscow was felt in the character of organiza- 
lions formed. They were all organized on the 
one-man, one vote plan, with elaborate pro- 
“sions for maintaining democratic control. 

Three types of societies sprang into being and 
developed strong centrals; butter artels, consum- 
ts societies and credit societies. 

he first of these did not owe their success or 
sfowth to war influences, so much as to the com- 








farmers greased their sled runners with it. 
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ing of the railway and a direct encouragement to 
dairy production given by foreign firms that 
desired to purchase cheap butter for consumption 
in Western Europe. The village system of farm- 
ing lent itself favorably to creamery production 
of butter, and the British and Danish firms had 
little difficulty in selling plants and equipment 
to the peasants. A few creameries were operating 
before 1900. In the ensuing years prices of but- 
ter as compared with the prices of grains increased 
and it became more profitable for peasants to 
increase their dairy herds. This was accentuated 
by the fact that Siberian farmers feed their cows 
nothing at all in the summer and only dry grass 
in winter, nor do they build expensive barns, 
which enables them to produce butter at very 
low costs to themselves. 

In 1907 Siberian farmers discovered the advan- 
tage of codperative selling through a central 
organization, and also a way to do collective 
business in spite of the prohibition against co- 
operative federation. This led to the formation 
of the Union of Siberian Creamery Artels which 
at the end of a year had 13 members. In 1917 
this organization had grown to a membership of 
2,577 associations of which 1,410 were creameries. 
It increased its membership somewhat during 
1918. In 1918 the total trade turnover of this 
organization was more than 200,000,000 rubles; it 
marketed more than 48,000 tons of butter. 

Prior to the War the Siberian Union of Cream- 
ery Artels sold only 10 per cent. of its butter in 
Russia, the rest going abroad. About 80 per 
cent. of its business was done through a London 
office incorporated under the English laws as a 
coéperative society and jointly participated in by 
the Union and Lord Landsdale. 

Just as the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
sometimes rolls fruit eastward by the train load, so 
the Siberian creameries made up special trains of 
butter destined for Windau and Nova Port,- 
where it maintains immense storage houses. 
From the Baltic, ports the butter is distributed 
when needed. 

In England Siberian butter was rapidly making 
a name for itself as a butter for the workingman, 
it ranking fifth in quality in competition with 
all other butters in that international market. 
The war forced Siberians to find internal uses for. 
much of the commodity, although it is now pretty 
definitely established that the Germans secured 
large quantities of it when the Bolsheviki were 
in control. Nevertheless, the shortage of avail- 
able fats caused butter to be used in many ways 
aside from consumption. In the absence of 
candles, the people improvised lights from wicks 
stuck in vessels containing melted butter, and 
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At present the codperatives are planning out a 
world selling organization, and hope to unite with 
the Australian and New Zealand selling organiza- 
tions, as the butters of the northern and southern 
hemispheres go on to the world market at different 
seasons. 

The main office of the Siberian union was 
recently removed from Kurgan, the original 
home of the dairying industry, to Omsk. This 
was because the government used the union as 
provision agency and allowed it to take over the 
control of the butter industry. It sells butter and 
buys creamery and home necessities for its mem- 
bership, which it controls by means of district 
offices and a huge staff of organizers and experts. 

Similarly, many credit societies were formed in 
Siberia. These societies received assistance from 
the government banks. At first they afforded a 
means of securing money for productive purposes, 
but with the advent of the war they rapidly took 
on for their major activities the purchasing of 
farm requirements and the sale of farm products. 
They now have 31 provincial unions, embracing 
several hundred locals. The locals have from 
one hundred to several thousand families each. 

The credit unions are federated into an overhead 
central organization called the “Sincrit’’ whose 
incorporated name is “ The Association on Shares 
Union of Siberian Credit Unions.” It has head- 
quarters in Novo Nikolayevsk. It has a monopoly 
on the sale of Siberian flax and recently turned 
a deal with the British government wherein it ex- 
changed about 18,000,000 rubles’ worth of flax 
for farm implements. 

The consumers have their special organization 
familiarly called the Zacoupsbeet, but officially 
listed as the Unionof.Siberian Coéperative Unions. 
This is, no doubt, the largest federation in Si- 
beria. Difficulty in obtaining merchandize caused 
numerous codperative consuming societies to 
merge into provincial unions, which in 1916 re- 
sulted in forming a national purchasing organiza- 
tion. This Central reincorporated itself under 
the Kerensky Codperative law. 

In 1914 there were 1,624 local codperatives in 
Siberia. In December, 1918, there were under 
the jurisdiction of the Zacoupsbeet 10,040 locals 
comprising 2,681,000 families and patronized by 
3,772,000 families, according to figures furnished 
me by their officials. These locals are formed into 
29 provincial unions, who in turn comprise the 
membership of the Zacoupsbeet. Its turnover 
increased from 3,426,000 rubles in 1916 to more 
than 360,000,000 rubles for the first 10 months of 
1918. It acts as sales agent for an independent 
group of codperative creameries. Last year its 
butter sales totaled nearly 10,000 tons. 

Both the Zacoupsbeet and the Sincrit have ex- 
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panded their operations into the field of industria] 
production. Perhaps this was forced upon them, 
as private enterprises had become very precarious fn 
undertakings in the face of Bolshevism. Still } } 
there were not enough productive institutions of ¥ S 
this type and the natural ambition of the codpera- Fr 
tives caused them to assume quite a load. They 
have sawmills, tanneries, iron foundries, fish th 
curing houses, printing plants, soap and perfume, | m 
cardboard box, fur coat and felt boot factories, f sh 
planing mills, and brick yards. pe 
Each organization, whether central or provin- § th 
cial, maintained a large staff of educational organ- § Ar 
izers and instructors, who, in addition to acting fF ha 
as efficiency experts for the locals, carried on a § jst 
general educational campaign for community § an 
development. They were trying to put their the 
somewhat overly manned institutions into condi- f of 
tion for the big competitive struggle which will f adj 
come with the opening of Siberia by the railroad. fC 
Backing the codperative movement in Siberia § Sib 
is the Moscow Peoples’ Bank, a non-coéperative f Just 
bank whose stock is owned by coéperatives and it, j 
which does business exclusively with them. This f stru 
bank has been the stabilizing influence in the § dem 
whole Russian codperative movement, and with- f pay: 
out it the unions in Siberia would be hard put to Binlar 
secure financial backing. of Si 
The general banking institutions are still par- Fment 
alyzed and show the fewest signs of recovery. Fto tl 
But neither the private merchants nor the co-f threz 
operative organizations are absolutely dependent espec 
on the banks; commodity barter has long held Pary a 
sway in Siberia. It is very inconvenient, of freliey 
course, to send a person with money to pay cash fterrit 
every time a purchase is made; but these aref 
among the simplest of the Siberian’s businessf 
problems. The big thing to him just now is tof Cut 
get the goods when he has the money, and nextBRed F 
to that is the purchasing power of the moneyfto An 
itself. _ Pstan 
As to the currency situation, Russians are taking B0ctob 
the whole question on trust. They know that, BNot o; 
no matter how great is the debt incurred by 5M prea 
fallen value, and the addition to the circulation nent , 
of spurious issues, the paying power of 180,000,000ftons a 
peoples is great enough to lift the load sometime-Bent a 
They also look somewhat to the Allies to help finder ¢ 
bring about a solution in that direction. ve, 
Until then, both private business men and oper: 
coéperative leaders are making the best of 4 Brganiz 
unfortunate situation and preparing themselvéjBave th 
for the coming internal struggle for commercial ry jt , 
supremacy. Private capital is organizing sy™ hat ha 
dicates to increase their buying power and c00PBiation, 
eratives are devising ways of increasing thet! Hoodstuf 
capitals, and tightening their central control ove ion ar 
member organizations. But neither expects mu‘ 
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relief for the economic stringency until the railway 











‘al | itself is in good working order. While river 
m, | transportation is important, particularly in con- 
us | nection with short hauls, 70 per cent. of all Si- 
‘ill 1 berian traffic has been handled by the railroad. 
of § So the economic effect of the Allies will be far- 
ras | reaching. 
ey | The physical condition of the railroad is such 
ish § that Mr. Stevens’s assistants will have many 
ne, | months of hard sledding before they can begin to 
ies, | show big traffic improvements. More than 50 
per cent. of the motive power is in the shops, and 
in- & thousands of needed parts will have to come from 
an- § America. The whole scheme of train running will 
ing have to be revolutionized if the dispatcher system 
n a § istowork over there. Great lessons of promptness 
iity fF and responsibility will have to be impressed upon 
heir § the Russian employees; many changes in conduct 
ndi- | of stations and yards must come about; and re- 
will } adjustments of tariffs will be needed. 
nad. f Of course, it is not pleasing to the Russians in 
eria § Siberia that they cannot do this thing themselves. 
tive § Just now they would have preferred to have done 
and f it, just as we would prefer to do our own recon- 
This § struction work if we were in a similar condition of 
the fdemoralization. On the other hand, the prompt 
vith- B payment of wages, the freer movement of goods 
it to Finland, the balancing up of trade by export sales 
of Siberian raw products, the more rapid move- 
par- Bment of troop trains and military supply trains 
ery. Bto the Siberian west front where the Bolsheviki 


 co-F threaten, will counterbalance their sensitiveness; 
dent f especially since Russians know that it is a tempor- 
held Bary arrangement. To such extent are their fears 
t, Olfrelieved as to Japanese aggrandizement in Slavic 
cash territory. 
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Red Battle Line, the Siberian people look mainly 
0 America for immediate assistance. That as- 
Sstance was promised them on a large scale last 
Uctober by our War Trade Board at Vladivostok. 
‘ot only were relief measures promised, but also 
A great loosening up of restrictions on the move- 
ent of goods into Siberia. Twenty thousand 
ons a month of needed commodities were to be 
ent according to official telegrams published 
inder the signature of the Vladivostok representa- 
ve. Deliveries were to begin in November; 
1 ancRooperative associations and reputable trading 
of a Brganizations were to be dealt with fairly. This 
selves Bave the Siberian population hope; but in Febru- 
nercl'ly it was impossible to hear of any shipments 
x sy hat had gone to the interior west of Manchuria 
cooP'Blation, except one train of about 800 tons of 
- thelBoodstuffs sent by our Government for distribu- 
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and a few articles for relief of the sick and the 
refugees. Military supplies went westward in 
increasing quantities, but little or nothing filtered 
‘through for the civil population to buy, except 
profiteers’ small shipments. Are we to keep our 
promise? 

In the present condition of the country, success- 
ful operation of the railroad cannot be assured 
except by American soldiers garrisoning the prin- 
cipal points. “I cannot assure the people a good 
railroad system without our soldiers to back 
me up,” said Mr. Stevens to me in February. 
To turn the railroad back to the Russians to run 
just now would probably mean a complete break- 
down of the whole transportation question. That 
will lead to the downfall of Kolchak and the re- 
turn to power of the Red Guard government. 

To recall the American soldiers now in Siberia 
before the Russians have found themselves, will, 
in my judgment, be a serious blow to liberalism in 
that country; it will be an American sanction 
to murder and anarchy. If it is right to keep our 
soldiers there, they should be sufficiently strength- 
ened to banish the possibility of even minor up- 
risings. It is only the smallness of the police 
forces over there now whichmakesa single soldier’s 
life unsafe. 

In assistance also lies our own national interest, 
for we shall profit in a commercial way by the 
policy; but for trade alone there could be no 
legitimate ground for occupation and assistance. 
It is for the good of the Siberian people just as 
much as our policy of occupation and assistance 
was for the good of the Cuban people, and also 
is for our own good. It is the law of things that 
those who do good unto others do also good unto 
themselves. 

On the Asiatic side of “over there’ is a new 
commonwealth longing to be free of Bolshevism, 
and a people rapidly regaining their stock of 
common sense. These people will have in time 
only the friendliest feelings for the Americans 
who helped them out of their sorrows. That 
friendliness is the “good will” part of the great 
international trade that the future has in store 
for Siberia. That “good will’ means open op- 
portunities for American railroad builders, con- 

structors of mines, builders of industrial machin- 
ery,. grain elevators, tanneries, electric-power 
plants, and many other enterprises. That “good 
will” means ready sale of American export prod- 
ucts when needed, such as agricultural imple- 
ments, woolens, cotton goods, sewing machines, 
and toilet articles. But if we were not to profit, 


there is before us the duty of the big brother to 
the little brother—a rule of conduct which these 
days we are applying to Belgium. Why not also 
to Siberia? 
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HE same years that saw Pershing, by 

his practical, virile administration as 

military governor and commander of 

the Moro Province, establish law and 

order in that hitherto barbaric and tur- 
bulent land, also saw civilized Mexico falling into 
the chaos of anarchy. 

For the eighth time in the history of the Mexi- 
can republic, Porfirfo Diaz, in December, 1910, 
took the Presidential oath. Revolution soon 
brought Madero into an authority that was dis- 
puted by counter-revolutionists—an authority 
that was brought to an end by General Huerta’s 
seizure of the government in February, 1913. 
In the lawlessness that accompanied this constant 
condition of governmental turmoil, the lives of 
both Americans and Europeans were taken, large 
amounts of foreign-owned property destroyed. 
Huerta was judged by many to be the “strong 
man” needed to restore peace and order. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and other. European 
nations granted him recognition; but the United 
States unqualifiedly declined to take such action. 
The attitude of President Wilson was thus out- 
lined by him: “I would like to believe that all 
this hemisphere is devoted to the same sacred 
purpose, ard that nowhere can any government 
endure which is stained by blood or supported by 
anything but the consent of the governed.” 

Refused recognition by the United States, 
Huerta declared that the American ambassador, 
Henry L. Wilson,was without diplomatic standing. 
This severed the official relations of the two coun- 
tries. It was believed by most Americans that 


War was imminent. 

Pershing, about to start for home after four 
years of continuous service in the Moro country 
—a service which included a number of hard cam- 
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paigns—applied to the War Department for as- m. 
signment to “active service” in the event off wit] 
hostilities with Mexico. Reaching Honolulu onf 974} 
December 20, 1913, aboard the transport Sherf 9 te 
man, he was given this cablegram: “ You are asf wire 
signed Eighth Brigade, Presidio, San Francisco.} pefo 
Quarters available. No prospect war, but Eighth fire } 
Brigade first on roster.” sleer 
He had had little more than time to settle his dayp 
family in the quarters provided for the command-F oq g, 
ing officer at the Presidio—a two-story frame housef Ty, 
facing the parade ground—when the Eighthf pis 
Brigade was ordered to the Mexican border, with} he m 
headquarters at Fort Bliss, near El Paso, Texas} had , 
This looked like the beginning of “active service.’} gethe 
Pershing accordingly left his wife and four childred Pet 
at the Presidio. The Eighth Brigade began paq look j 
troling the Mexican Border on January 20th} marke 
1914. _ | than 
Huerta still controlled the strongest faction i that g 


Mexico, the most powerful opposition coming from when 


the combined revolutionary forces of Carranza 
and Villa. In April came the affront to the Ameri- 
can flag, the demand that the flag be saluted by 
way of apology, Huerta’s refusal, and then the 
naval and military occupation of the harbor of 
Vera Cruz. This entry on Mexican soil cost the 
Americans eight killed and twenty-five wounded) 
The Mexicans lost 126 killed, and 195 wounded 5 
It was war between the two nations. Almost im 
mediately Argentina, Brazil, and Chile tendered 
their services as mediators. The invasion ah 
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deliberated at Niagara. 
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of conditions in Mexico was concerned, the lonif realize, 


drawn out “ABC Conference” was abortive. Th h 
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The following year conditions in Mexico grew 
worse. There was now strife between Carranza 
and Villa. Seventy-six American civilians were 
killed in Mexico from 1913 to 1915 as against 
forty-seven Americans killed from 1910 to and in- 
cuding 1912. The American government pro- 
tested to both Carranza and Villa; it conferred 
with both Carranza and Villa. For a time the 
decision hung in the balance as to whether the 
American Government would recognize Carranza 
or Villa. Conditions south of the Rio Grande 
becoming so critical that action seemed inevitable, 
another conference of mediators was decided upon, 
and the Pan-American Conference came into being. 

It was about this time that Pershing decided 
to bring his family to Fort Bliss. “I’m tired of 
living alone,” he said to an old friend, the wife of 
“T’m having my quarters 
fixed so that my wife and children can join me.” 

The arrangements were almost completed. 
Mrs. Pershing and the children were to arrive 
within a few weeks. On the morning of August 
27th, 1915, General Pershing’s orderly handed him 
atelegram. In the scant, stark language of the 
wire, it told him of the tragedy that had occurred 
before dawn that morning at the Presidio—that a 
fire had broken out in the quarters occupied by his 
seeping family, that his wife and three little 
daughters had been suffocated, that his six year- 
old son, Warren, was all that was left to him. 

The next train that left El Paso started him on 
his two days’ journey to San Francisco. There 
he met Senator Warren, his father-in-Law, who 
had come on from Cheyenne, Wyoming, and to- 
gether they went to the Presidio. 

Pershing said little. There was a stern, hard 


| lookin hiseyes. The lines in his face were deeply 


marked. And that firm jaw was more firmly set 
than usual. A stranger would not have known 
that anything unusual had come into his life. But 
when the seclusion of a hotel room was finally 
reached, the general dropped on the edge of a bed, 
and sat for a moment, head bowed—then, sud- 
denly, the iron self-discipline gave way. 

The burials took place a few days later at Chey- 
enne, the birthplace of his wife. Pershing stayed 
but a little time after the funeral. He hurried 
back to the border, taking with him his son and his 
sister, Miss Mae Pershing, to those quarters that 
had been prepared for another home-coming. 

Arrived at Fort Bliss, he immediately took up 
his duties as commanding officer. He sought that 
Spartan solace for grief—work, and more work. 
nly those who had known him intimately, 
realized the struggle that was taking place within 
im. For a time it was feared that he would lose 
hismind. Then once more he got complete mas- 
lery of himself. 
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Meanwhile, the Pan-American Conference, 
after numerous sessions, proved as barren of 
practical results as had its predecessor, the “ABC 
Conference,” Carranza refusing to participate in it. 
It was not long after this that the Administration 
at Washington announced the recognition of the 
“de facto Government of Mexico of which General 
Carranza is the chief executive.” 

Not only had the claims of Villa to recognition 
(at one time looked upon with favor by the 
Administration at Washington) been rejected, 
but an unusual privilege was now given to the 
troops of Villa’s antagonist—on a_ half-dozen 
occasions, large bodies of Carranza troops were 
allowed to cross American territory, to reinforce 
hard-pressed garrisons. 

Border rumor predicted Villa’s answer. It was 
delivered on March oth, 1916. Just before the 
dawn of that day, more than 500 bandits under the 
command of Villa himself, stole across the border, 
and raided the United States army camp, num- 
bering about 325 men, at Columbus, New Mexico. 
The soldiers quickly rallied. A quick, sharp 

scrimmage followed, and the bandits retreated into 
the town of Columbus; here they held their posi- 
tion long enough to loot stores, and fire buildings; 
then they were forced to take to the saddle, and, 
closely. pursued by American troopers, galloped 
for the border. The chase extended some fifteen 
miles into Mexico, and was only given up when 
the Americans’ supply of ammunition gave out. 
The American loss was 8 soldiers killed, 7 wounded, 
8 civilians killed, 3 wounded. The bodies of 67 
Mexican bandits were gathered and burned. It 
was later learned that Villa’s loss was close to 
200. The camp should not have been surprised; 
but when it came to the fight, the men, out-num- 
bered almost two to one, gave an account of them- 
selves worthy of the traditions of the American 
Regulars. 

A wave of indignation swept this country. 
Immediate action was demanded. 

From the White House, this statement was 
issued: 


An adequate force will be sent at once in pursuit of 
Villa, with the single object of capturing him and put- 
ting a stop to his forays. This can and will be done in 
entirely friendly aid of the constituted authorities in 
Mexico and with scrupulous respect for the sovereignty 
of that republic. 


The day following the raid on Columbus, Car- 
ranza sent a note to the United States Govern- 
ment, expressing grief at the occurrence and with 
characteristic impudence, suggesting that the 
military forces of the de facto government be al- 
lowed to pursue bandits or outlaws across the 
border into American territory, in return for 
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reciprocal rights to be exercised by the United 
States. 

On March 13th, the proposition was agreed to 
by the Government of the United States, Secretary 
Lansing stating in his letter of acceptance: 


The Government of the United States understands 
that in view of its agreement to this reciprocal arrange- 
ment proposed by the de facto government, the ar- 
rangement is now complete and in force, and the reci- 
procal privileges thereunder may accordingly be exer- 
cised by either government without further exchange of 
views. 


Meanwhile, the War Department had sent an 
order to General Funston, commanding the South- 
ern Department to organize a force to enter Mex- 
ico, under the command of General Pershing. 
The plan of campaign was as follows: Columbus, 
New Mexico, was to be the home base of opera- 
tions and supplies. From this town a column of 
troops was to push its way south into Chihuahua, 
toward Casas Grandes, which for the time being 
was to be the advance base of the Punitive Expe- 
dition. This column was to open and maintain 
the line of communications between Columbus 
and Casas Grandes. At the same time, another 
column, provisioned only by a pack train carry- 
ing rations, was to leave Culberson’s Ranch, and 
move on Casas Grandes as rapidly as possible, 
and, arrived at that advanced base, to follow such 
further route or routes as circumstances might 
then indicate. 

The troops designated to form the Punitive 
Expedition now began to arrive—those for the 
east column at Columbus, those for the west 
column at Culberson’s Ranch. Some of the 
troops came by rail, some by forced marches. 
Among the latter, was Pershing’s old regiment, 
the Tenth Cavalry, which rode from Fort Hua- 
chuca to Douglas in less than two days. By the 
morning of the 15th both columns were ready to 
start. 

It was Pershing’s intention to lead the column 
that was to move swiftly from Culberson’s Ranch. 
But word had come to him that a detachment of 
de facto troops stationed at Palomas, a few miles 
south of Columbus, had been ordered to prevent 
American troops from entering Mexico. The at- 
tention of the commanding officer at Palomas 
was called to the agreement that had been reached 
by the United States and Mexico. His only 


answer was that he had orders to use force to resist . 


the entry of American troops upon Mexican soil. 
He was notified that the Columbus column would 
cross the border at noon on the 15th. It crossed 


on the minute, and reached Palomas—the de facto 
troops had left some hours before. 
Pershing now hurried across country to Culber- 
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‘sent a note to Washington, complaining of the 









son’s Ranch. Colonel Dodd’s column was ready, f ent 
waiting for him. It crossed the border at mid- f wit 
On 


night and rode steadily until early morning when 
it camped at Geronimo Rock. At noon it was | Go 
again on the march, riding steadily until it halted 
for the night at Ojitas, fifty miles from Culberson’s, 
An early start was made the next morning, and at ) 
7:30 o'clock that night camp was made on Casas | at 
Grandes River, just outside the town of Colonia } trai 





Dublan. This is a record ride for a cavalry | beg 
brigade. . con 
Pershing here ascertained that Villa and his | soli 
band had reached the country to the southward. f flow 
It was believed that he was heading for the moun- trac 
tains back of Guerrero. In the hope of hemming f Was 
him in on both the east side and the west, and f coul 
possibly striking his trail or getting ahead of him, | fore 
three cavalry columns were immediately ordered ,_sidit 
to move to the south in what may roughly be |_ this 
described as parallel lines. iB 
To appreciate the splendid dash with which | diffi 
Villa was pursued, look at the accompanying map, | have 
which was drawn from information secured from |, The 
the Division of Military Intelligence, U.S. A.and | over 
locate Las Varas, and Namiquipa. The three ' eral 
time 


cavalry columns ordered to move southward had | time 
all been a part, it must be remembered, of the | Mex 





cavalry brigade that had just completed a record | mam 
tide from Culberson’s Ranch to Colonia Dublan. © pect 
On March 23rd one column had reached El Toro; © 4nyt 
on the 22nd another had reached Las Varas; and after 
on the 23rd the remaining column had arrived | !0Vé 
within fifteen miles of Namiquipa. order 

These men had travelled over alkali flats, over | Mast 
burning wastes of sand, over rocky, mountain | brok 
trails. They had lived on the barest necessities. Ther 
When these columns left Colonia Dublan, all that | taker 
they carried with them in the way of food, was| big « 


what was left of the five days’ rations that the | that 

pack train carried when it left Culberson’s Ranch | 4"ar 
on the 15th. But in many parts of Chihuahua | Plied 
there are herds of cattle and fields of beans. The | thing 
cavalry columns pushed ahead into an inhospitable F succe: 
region, taking their chances on being able to live | 4'ive 
off the country. Beef and beans was their diet, thing 


sometimes plenty, often scanty. From March , conte 
19th, when the Tenth Cavalry ieft Colonia Dub-| be un 
lan, to the middle of April when it was down near | Piled. 
Parral, it received no rations. work 

Had the officers responsible for the success of Exper 
the campaign been permitted to run it as they | Car 
knew it ought to be run, supplies would have been motor 
shipped over the railroad to Casas Grandes, | me 
whether Carranza would or whether he wouldn't. 4 down 
But the Administration at Washington said that — V 
the Mexican railways could not be used without i 
Carranza’s consent. On March 17th, Carranza ei 
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entry into Mexico of the Punitive Expedition, 
without notification to the de facto government. 
On March 19th, a request made to the carranza 
Government for permission to send supplies to the 
American troops, over the Northwestern Railway 
of Mexico, was refused. 

Meantime, confusion worse confounded existed 
at Columbus. Great 
trainloads of supplies 
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intended to be driven for hundreds of miles in a 
district which is practically without roads, no 
arrangement had been made for their repair. 
Though the Punitive Expedition was a cam- 
paign made up of small bodies of troops which, not 
only for the attainment of their objective but also 
for their own safety, should have been in close 
: touch with headquarters 
and with each other, yet 
















began to arrive. They 
completely filled the 
solitary siding and over- 
flowed on to the main 
track. This, however, 
was a difficulty which 
could not have been 
forestalled. Additional 
sidings were laid and 
this difficulty obviated. 

But there were other 
difficulties which could 
have been forestalled. 
Thewar cloud had hung 
over the border for sev- 














\ 
time the invasion of dius ey 
Mexico was a thing that ~~ Guerrero’. | 
many Americans ex- 
pected might come at 
any moment; yet, when, 


after much delay, the 


Ocampo 






ordered, the Quarter- 
master Department 
broke down entirely. 
There had been no steps 
taken to organize that 
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Juarez} TEXAS the provision for this 


< communication was 
amazingly inadequate. 
The proper telegraph 
wire was not on hand 
when the expedition 
took the field, and, in 
lieu of it, an ordinary 
iron wire was laid on 
the ground. In wet 
weather, this failed en- 
tirely. Moreover, it 
was frequently broken 
by cattle and wagons. 
The cavalry columns 
were supplied with small 
radio sets that had a 
sending capacity of 
about 25 miles; but as 
the cavalry columns 
often moved 50 or more 
miles in a day, these 
pack sets were practi- 
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The result of all this 


that is needed to keep 
an army in the field sup- 


: plied with the many 
' things essential to its 


> success, 
‘arrived without any- 








Freight trains 


thing to indicate their 


THE ROUTE OF THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION 


This map, drawn from data furnished by the Division of Mili- 
tary Intelligence, contains much information that has never 
before been published. It shows the routes of the main col- 
umns of Pershing’s force, as they pursued Villa for more than 
500 miles into Mexico, but does not pretend to show the routes 
of the countless marches made by scouting parties, such as the 
one that ended in the affair at Carrizal 


was that individual col- 
umns were frequently 
isolated. At one of the 
most critical periods in 
the march, the chief of 
staff was out of touch 


contents. They had to 

be unloaded and the various articles sorted and 
piled. The officers, clerks, and laborers to do this 
work had to be gathered together, and then let 
Experience be their teacher. ‘ 

Carranza not allowing us to use the railways, 
motor trucks were to be used to supply the troops. 
Some thousands of these troops were now far 
down in Mexico, but the motor transportation 
that was rushed to Columbus arrived in all con- 
ditions of unpreparedness. There was one sort of 
chassis, another sort of body, and no equipment 
for uniting the two. Though these trucks were 


with the commanding 
general of the expedition for several days. 
But above all else, the Punitive Expedition 
was a campaign in which the airplane would have 
been of great service. The American troops 
were pursuing a bandit who was fleeing across a 
country that in many places was a labyrinth of 
rugged mountains, valleys, and cafions. It was 
a campaign in which quick scouting was essential, 
and the airplane was the ideal scout for this 
country: in a few minutes it could make an aérial 
inspection of a mountainous section that would 
take a cavalry detachment many days to cover. 
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But when the Punitive Expedition started into 
Mexico, there were just eight planes on the border. 
They were all old machines that had seen their 
day of service; not one of them had sufficient 
power to combat the high altitudes of Mexico; 
not one of them carried a machine gun. All of 
these damning facts had been duly called to the 
attention of the authorities at Washington. 

On March 19th this squadron of eight airplanes 
received orders from Pershing to report to him at 
Casas Grandes. They started at about dusk. 
One plane was wrecked that night. Another met 
a similar fate the following day. 

There is something inspiring in the story of 

these aviators. who tried to overcome aérial 
obstacles with machines that they knew were un- 
equal to the task. One after another the ma- 
chines were wrecked. Many of us still remember 
the story of the pilot and observer who were in- 
jured by the fall of their airplane, and who for two 
days were without food and water while they 
dragged themselves over sixty-five miles of desert 
to the nearest American camp. But as long as the 
machines would fly, the aviators willingly drove 
them. Within their limited opportunities they 
rendered much valuable service. 
' Just one day over a month after the squadron 
of eight airplanes flew southward to join the 
Punitive Expedition, only two machines re- 
mained, and these two were so unserviceable that 
they were sent back to Columbus and destroyed. 
Between April 20th and July 1st—a time when the 
troops of the de facto government were assuming 
an aggressive attitude, and might at any moment 
have started hostilities on a large scale—Pershing 
was without a single airplane. 

By the time Pershing reached Casas Grandes, 
he knew that the Mexicans resented the presence 
of American troops, that the general hope was 
that Villa would not be captured. As he moved 
south from Casas Grandes, he learned that the de 
facto troops, while pretending to assist, were in 
reality putting obstacles in the way of the pursuit 
of the bandit. They gave information, but it 
was always found to be false. On a number of 
occasions the American troops were thus sent on 
fruitless chases or thrown off the trail and delayed. 

But these strategems of the de facto troops were 
only a brief hindrance. Pershing continued to push 
southward, combing the country with parallel 
columns. The country was carefully studied, 


and wherever it was thought that Villa might 
turn or twist or double on his tracks, Pershing had 
a column to checkmate him. 

The first reward of this tireless combing of the 
country came on March 29th. The day before, 
Colonel Dodd in command of a column that had 
just reached Bachinova, learned that Villa with a 
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force of more than 500 men, was at Guerrero, |p 
twelve days this column had marched 376 miles; 
but on learning that the quarry was within reach 
it immediately took to the saddle, and began that 
splendid night ride to Guerrero which resulted ina 
complete surprise and rout of the Villistas. Of 
the enemy, 30 bodies were found; the number 
borne away is unknown. Four American troopers 
were wounded, none seriously. Unfortunately, 
Villa, with an escort of about 150 men, had moved 
south two days before. Though Villa and his men # =" 
had had a six days’ start, within two weeks the : 
Americans had caught up with them and given 4 
them a trouncing. 

The advance forces of the Punitive Expedition 
were, by this time, hot upon Villa’s trail. But 
now there came increasing evidence of the desire 
of the de facto troops to hinder or even stop the J 
pursuit. A de facto officer assured the comman- 
der of one column that Villa was dead; formal 
objection was made to a column continuing its 
line of march; the American camps were fired into 
at night. 

The American troops continued to push south, 
until on April 12th the column under Major 
Tompkins reach Parral. The story of that wan-/ 
ton attack, participated in by de facto soldiers, © 
does not need retelling here—that retreat of } Often 
American troops under fire, and their loss of life, 7 
is still too vivid in’*the memory of the nation. ith at 

Major Tompkins retreated about 15 miles, @Mtact 
intrenched, and awaited reinforcements. a Sevel 

Notes were now exchanged between Washing- ¥¥CTe 
ton and Mexico City; and as a result of these, fOlES 
General Scott went to the border for a conference /fOOPS 
with General Obregon representing Carranza. fn to 
Obregon insisted that the Punitive Expedition ed ba 
should be immediately withdrawn from Mexico.[, 't ¥% 
A compromise was finally agreed upon, subject #e Am 
to the approval of the respective governments, } ‘San 
that the American troops would be gradually ck, tl 
withdrawn provided that the de facto troops took 0 U; 
up the pursuit of Villa. Carranza refused to Splnst 
ratify this agreement on the ground that it would ade. 
be a tacit approval of the entry of the Punitive — 
Expedition into Mexico. ro 

Pershing had made such disposition of his ‘00d 
columns that, in the event of such a happening as at We 
had occurred at Parral, the columns could unite. P bor 
Thus Major Tompkins soon had more than sufli- ershin; 
cient reinforcements. But this body of troops whee 
could not be properly supplied by motor trans- [> 2ssut 
ports which had to travel almost 500 miles from oo W 
the base at Columbus. Retirement was there I 
fore decided upon, and the advance columns e 
moved back upon San Antonio, Mexico, a distance " ual 
of about 180 miles. shiny 


. m4 j / F 
On April 17th, at Tomochic, and again on Ma) bhihuat 
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A PACK TRAIN 
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IN MEXICO 


Is, 
of hice, dependence had to be placed on this method of carrying supplies, because of the inefficient motor transport service 


fe, : ‘ 
h, at Ojos Azules, the American troops came in 


es, Gontact with bands of Villistas, and administered 
@ severe beating. As a result of the fights at 
ig- (Suerrero, at Tomochic, and at Ojos Azules, Villa’s 
se, forces were completely disrupted. Pershing’s 
ce (Oops were now being used to scour the country 
za, end to round up and destroy the small disorgan- 
on feed bands of Villistas. 
<o.|, It was not long after the first withdrawal, that 
ct the American forces moved backward—this time 
ts, #2 Namiquipa. As the American forces moved 
|lv Back, the temper of the de facto troops became 
ok More ugly. Their threats of aggressive tactics 
to @inst the American troops were now openly 
id @2de. There were reliable reports that com- 
ve “nb of de facto troops were preparing their 
Orces to attack the Americans. There were a 
his fumber of large bodies of these Mexicans between 
as Phat was now the advance base at Namiquipa and 
te. fhe border. Here was the trying situation that 
fi- Pershing had to face: His line of communication 
yps f4S menaced by forces with whom he was required 
ns- PP 4Ssume an attitude of friendship. Frequent 
om Prouts Were now imperative to learn if there was an 
re- ppenly hostile move by the de facto troops. This 
ins 4S the time when an airplane would have been 
ve evaluable. But as already stated, Pershing had 
ta single one left. 
jay |, From the commander of the de facto troops at 
phihuahua came this telegram: 








GENERAL PERSHING: JuNE 16, 1916. 

I have orders from my government to prevent, by 
the use of arms, new invasions of my country by Ameri- 
can forces, and also to prevent the American forces that 
are in this state from moving to the south, east, or 
west of the places they now: occupy. I communicate 
this to you for your knowledge for the reason that your 
forces will be attacked by the Mexican forces if these 
indications are not heeded. 

Courteously, 
J. B. TREviNo, 
The General in Chief. 


To this the following reply was sent: 


GENERAL J. B. TREVINO: JuNE 16, 1916. 

I am in receipt of your telegram advising me that 
your government has directed you to prevent any move- 
ment to the east, south, or west of the American forces 
now in Mexico, and that should such movement take 
place the American forces will be attacked by Mexican 
forces. In reply you are informed that my government 
has placed no such restrictions upon the movements of 
American forces. I shall therefore use my own judg- 
ment as to when and in what directions I shall move my 
forces in pursuit of bandits or in seeking information 
regarding bandits. If under these circumstances the 
Mexican forces attack any of my columns the responsi- 
bility for the consequences will lie with the Mexican 
Government. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. J. PERSHING. 


Following this policy, Pershing sent out a 
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AN AIRPLANE FLYING NEAR THE BORDER 


Pershing’s Punitive Expedition was equipped, at first, with eight airplanes, but accidents soon put most of them out ¢ 
commission, finally leaving him with two planes, which were in such bad shape that they were scrapped 


















© Underwood & Underwood 
A TRAIN OF MOTOR TRUCKS NEAR NAMIQUIPA, MEXICO 
The motor transport service was a constant source of trouble. Lack of repair shops and spare parts kept many machinS9® Gyo .4, 
of commission for long periods, even after the early delay in getting trucks to the border was overcome 
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COLUMBUS, NEW MEXICO, AFTER VILLAS RAID 


Showing the ruins of the Commercial Hotel, in which six Americans lost their lives. The bandits looted and burned most of 
the town before retreating across the border 
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CAPTURED MEMBERS OF VILLA’S BAND 


_ Guarded by American soldiers. These prisoners were members of the Villista “army” that raided and burned the town 
Columbus, N. M. 
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PERSHING AT THE BORDER 


When Pershing was placed in command of the Punitive Expedition he was already familiar with many of the problems that lay 
before him, through constant study of the country 


number of reconnoitring parties. One of these 
was a troop of the Tenth Cavalry under Captain 
Boyd, another a troop of the same regiment under 
Captain Morey. These two troops met and in re- 
turning reached Carrizal, which is shown on page 
151 in the map drawn from information compiled 
by the Division of Military Intelligence. Like 
Parral, this story of Carrizal needs no retelling. 

Surrounded, outnumbered, far from any sup- 
port, the little band of troopers nevertheless 
bravely held their ground until a number of men 
were killed and wounded, and seventeen were 
captured by the surrounding Mexicans. 

The incident created no little excitement in the 
United States, and the soldiers of the Puni- 
tive Expedition felt sure, as did many civilians 
at home, that serious military steps would be 
taken as a result of the affair. So certain were 


the troops, in fact, that war would be the result, 
that they did not hesitate to express their joy over 
the prospect of real action unhampered by diplo- 
matic restrictions. 


But Washington was still inclined to be lenient, 


and on June 25, 1916, the following message was | 


sent by the State Department to James Linn 
Rodgers, the special representative of the United 
States Government in Mexico City: 


Mr. Arredondo yesterday delivered to this Govern- 
ment the following communication: 

“I am directed by my government to inform your 
Excellency in reference to the Carrizal incident that 
the Chief Executive, through the Mexican War Depatt- 
ment, gave orders to General Jacinto B. Trevino not to 
permit American Forces from General Pershing’s 
columns to advance further south or to move either 
east or west from the points where they are located, 
and to oppose new incursions of American soldiers into 
Mexican territory. These orders were brought by 
General Trevino to the attention of General Pershing, 


who acknowledged receipt of the communication’s rela & 


tive merits. On the 22nd, as your Excellency knows, 
an American force moved eastward quite far from 1! 
base, notwithstanding the above orders, and was & 
gaged by Mexican troops at Carrizal, State of Chihua- 
hua. As a result of this encounter, several men o™ 
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| 12th he proposed a joint commission, to 


; ference and resolve at once the point re- 
| garding the definite withdrawal” of the 
| American forces in Mexico. They were also 
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both sides were killed and wounded and 17 
American soldiers were made prisoners.” 

You are hereby instructed to hand to the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of the de facto 
Government the following: 

The Government of the United States can put 
no other construction on the communication 
handed to the Secretary of State on the 24th 
of June by Mr. Arredondo under the instructions 
of your Government than that it is a formal 
avowal of deliberately hostile action against 
forces of the United States now in Mexico, and of 
purpose to attack them without provocation 
whenever they move from their present position 
in pursuance of the objects for which they are 
sent there. 





The note explained the attitude of the 
United States, and ended with a demand 
for the “immediate release of prisoners 
taken in this encounter at Carrizal together 
with any property of the United States 
taken with them,” and informed the de 
facto Minister of Foreign Relations ‘ that 
the Government of the United States 
expects an early statement from your 
Government as to the course of action it 
wishes the Government of the United States 
to understand it has determined upon.” 

But even this note did not seem to change 
the attitude of Carranza, although on July 
26th the prisoners were released, and were 
given an enthusiastic greeting when they 
entered El Paso. A few days later—on July 
4th—Carranza indicated his willingness to 
consider “in a spirit of accord” remedies 
to be applied to the situation, and suggested 
the acceptance of offers of mediation from 
the Latin American Republics. On July | 


consist of three Mexican and three American 
commissioners, who were “to hold a con- 

















to “draf t a protocol of agreement regarding 
the reciprocal crossing of forces, and in- 
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IN THE CHILL OF THE MORNING 


vestigate the origin of the incursions” that The general, in his army “slicker,” tries to get a little warmth out of 


had taken place up to that time, in an effort 

to ascertain the responsibility.” 

0 this suggestion the American Govern- 
ment replied, accepting the proposal “in the 
spirit of frank cordiality in which it was 
made,” 

The commission was appointed and met, but 
the results attained were meager. On November 
24th it was rumored that an agreement had been 
reached, and that the Mexican and American 


the morning sunlight 


commissioners had signed it, subject to the ap- 
proval of the two governments. Before the end 
of the year, however, it became known that 
Carranza had refused to ratify the protocol, and 
on January 15, 1917, the Joint Commission was 
dissolved with very little in the way of accom- 
plishment to its credit. 

On January 28th an announcement was made 
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GENERAL PERSHING IN 


The plans of the Punitive Expedition were carefully laid, and the failure to capture Villa is not due to our soldieis in F 
So far as equipment and supplies were concerned the expedition was handicapped, but the personnel and planof 


Mexico. 
advance were excellent 


by Secretary Baker that Pershing had been or 
dered to withdraw from Mexico with his entire 
force, and a few days later it was decided to send 
Ambassador Fletcher to Mexico. 

During this extended period of negotiation, 
the Punitive Expedition did little but remain 
quiet, but on September 25, 1916, Pershing was 
given the promotion that placed the two stars of 
the Major-General on his shoulder. He remained 
in command of the forces in Mexico, however, 
until their final withdrawal, which was completed 
by February 5, 1917, the date of the promulga- 
tion of the new Mexican constitution. A few 
days later—on February 1oth—the newly ap- 
pointed ambassador, Mr. Fletcher, left for Mexico 
City. 

But the months that had seen Pershing at the 
head of the Punitive Expedition in Mexico had 
also seen the several stages of Germany’s defiant 
and ruthless course. Insolent and barbarous, 
the Imperial Government had piled crime upon 
crime until at last her deliberate intent could no 
longer be doubted, and, on April 3d, President 
Wilson in his address before the two houses of 


“The Life of General Pershing’’ will be continued in the Wortv’s Work for July 









THE FIELD 


Congress, called for a declaration that a state of 
war existed between the United States and 
Germany. 

Immediately memory of the difficulties exper- 
ienced in Mexico and along the border seemed to 
disappear from the public mind, and the entire 
country turned wholeheartedly toward the gigan- 
tic task that awaited it. The Army and the Navy 
seemed to expand almost overnight, becoming 
huge centres of activity, and on May 7, 1917 
Major-General Pershing received: a cipher tele 
gram, ordering him to report to Washington. 
Later in the same month he sailed for Europe, one 
of the first of two and a half million Americans 
who crossed the Atlantic to play their part in the 
wer. 

“1 would rather live now,” he said to a friend 
just before he left, “and participate in the big 
things that are happening in the world—to see the 
beginning of a new era of world-wide democracy 
—to have some part in carrying our flag against 
autocratic dictators, and upholding the rights 0 
neutral nations, than to have lived at any other 
period of the world’s history.”’ 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR 110 
DAYS’ FIGHTING 


IT] 
THE CAMPAIGN IN THE ARGONNE-MEUSE 


WTthe Largest Battle in American History—The Lack of Good Roads, and the Transportation 
Difficulties—The Argonne Forest—Montfaucon and How the Attack Was Held Up— 
How the Americans Crossed the Aire and Drove the Boche Off the Heights— 
A Diary—The Kriemhilde Defence System—Sedan, Méziéres, 
and the Railroad That Was Vital to the Germans— 
The End of the Battle and the Armistice 
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BY 
ARTHUR W. PAGE 


| Discussion of many details of the conduct of the war abroad are now appearing, most of which seem 


_2\not to be based upon a comprehensive grasp of events as they took place. Inthe whole picture there are many 
| ore intensely dramatic and heroic achievements than the public yet knows and there were also many 


















hortcomings. But there can be no intelligent discussion of the parts of the work of the A. E. F. that is not 
based upon a conception of the whole active campaign. These articles are an attempt to give such a picture. 












HE Argonne-Meuse battle, fought by Allied line from the sea to Switzerland was in 
our First Army, was the largest battle contact with the main first lines of the Hinden- 
in American history. General Persh- burg system. The Germans held these lines 
ing’s forces engaged were about ten intact everywhere except in the old St. Mihiel 
times as large as those of General Lee salient. The German troops had the greatest 
at Gettysburg. It was a vital element in the confidence in the strength of these lines and their 
of ‘conquest of the German forces, and our main con- ability to hold them, and it was entirely reasonable 
nd tribution to the war’s decision. The first great for them to feel that their defeats in preceding 
battle of the new British armies—the Somme— _ months in a war of movement were no criterion 
et- | Occurred 23 months after Great Britain entered by which to judge what they could do behind their 
to | thewar. Our army went into its first great strug- famous defensive system. 
ire | gle 18 months after our declaration. Half of the Marshal Foch’s plan was for the British army 
yn- | Hoops and divisional staffs were green, and our to break through these lines in the neighborhood 
vy | Corps and army staffs had had but the very scanty of Cambrai,and push eastward, and for the French 
y | battle experience acquired in the Marne-Vesle Fourth ArmyandtheAmerican First Army todrive 
; | campaign under the French and our own opera- northward on either side of the Argonne Forest. 
tion at St. Mihiel, The place to be attacked was This would crowd the bulk of the German forces 
xtremely difficult, and General von der Marwitz back on the Ardennes Forest where their trans- 
nd his troops were seasoned and formidable op- portation facilities were the poorest. If this plan 
ponents. Under the circumstances it was just as could be carried out rapidly enough to throw the 
Teasonable to look for a terrible catastrophe such German retreat into confusion a large part of the 
%s befell the British at Gallipoli, the French in German army would be forced to surrender in the 
nd | the Champagne in 1917, or the Germans in the _ sarhe general locality as the French surrendered at 
vig Champagne i in July, 1918, as to look for a decisive Sedanin 1870. And this is exactly what occurred. 
he tory —perhaps more so. Foch, Pershing, Haig, Ludendorf, and Hindenburg 
| The state of our army would naturally have are all agreed that the German army was beaten 
st | Suggested spending five or six months more in and the armistice (which was a surrender) was 
of | Preparation for sucha task. The state of the war signed to avoid a complete débacle. In General 
incontine ently demanded that we tackle the prob- Pershing’s words: “Nothing but surrender or an 
— diately in whatever shape we were to armistice could save his army from complete disas- 
andie it ter.” 


On the morning of the 26th of September the Between September 13th and 20th more than 
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PART OF THE RAINBOW DIVISION FOLLOWING. THE GERMANS 


A picture showing how much road a few troops and their wagons will take, and giving some conception of what roads the men, 
munitions, etc., of an army of half a million men would need 


300,000 Americans were moved from St. Mihiel 
and from the rest areas to the front between Ver- 
dun and the western edge of the Argonne Forest. 
The troops were moved for the most part in 
trucks, 24 men to the truck, and it is only fair to 
say that most of the trucks, or camions as they 
call them, were French. It takes about 1,000 
trucks to move the men of an American division, 
not counting their own baggage train. One 
division then fills about four miles of road. There 
were fifteen divisions moving into this area. That 
meant 6o miles of troops, not counting artillery, 
supplies, ammunition, engineer material, etc. 
There is neither the heroism nor the drama about 
moving troops that there is about the actual fight- 
ing, but it is one of the most difficult and import- 
ant parts of the conduct of war, and this troop 
movement brought our army more praise in 
Allied military circles than many a spectacular 
combat. 

To move an army tke staffs have to calculate 
the amount of traffic each road can carry and give 
each unit in the whole army an exact schedule of 
the time it can be oneach road. Military police 
with full instructions must be at every cross road, 
for many miles of the roads are literally as full of 
traffic as Fifth Avenue, New York, on a winter’s 
afternoon. Road discipline becomes as important 
as battle discipline, and it seems about as hard to 


teach people. It is a curious thing that of all the 
truck trains with the French and American armies) 
those run by the impassive faced Annamites from 
French Cochin China are the best. In an army 
the army, corps, and division staffs are like the} 
various grades of managers and superintendents} 
of an industrial establishment. A manufacturer 
can get some idea of what it is to move an army, 
either before or during a battle, if he will imagine 
himself conducting his business with his machinery 
and workmen and raw material moving all over 
the country and he and his office staff and the 
records, following along from town to town, all the 
while keeping in touch with his organization and 
directing operations. Now if the manufacturer 
will imagine most of his office staff and personnel 
to be fairly green when he started such a conduct 
of his business, he can picture for himself some of 
the difficulties which the management of a battle 
like the Argonne-Meuse entails, and this cot 
ception will help make clear why war isn’t usually 
conducted economically, and also why all people 
who have even looked at such a problem are 80 
deadly in earnest that we have a trained organida- 
tion if ever we have to try this kind of thing again. f 
When it is done without training, the price ° 
ignorance is blood. 

But to go back to the Argonne-Meuse batt. 

Added to the general difficulty of the movemet! 



































IN THE ARGONNE FOREST 


A typical scene in that woods of thick growth and deep ridges and valleys ideally placed for defense—and the picture gives the 
air of the characteristic wet and cold drizzle of that part of France in the fall 
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THE FLASH OF THE GUNS AT NIGHT 


Both sides utilized the flashes to locate the positions of the enemy’s guns for counter-battery work 


of large bodies of troops and all the varied ma- 
terial they need, a movement to a battlefield 
is further complicated by the necessity of moving 
only by night as the troops approach the battle 
line. Our First Army moved to the Argonne- 
Meuse area with all the secrecy possible. Some 
of the divisions took over the line on the 20th of 
September. But a thin screen of French troops 
was left in front so that enemy raids would get no 
American prisoners from which to identify the 
forces against them. 

A large operation such as the Argonne-Meuse 
battle is very seldom a complete surprise to the 
enemy, but the element of surprise may still re- 
main in a very useful degree if the enemy can not 
find out when the attack will begin, where its 
main effort will be, and what kind of troops will 
conduct it. 

The Germans knew that the American Army 
was going to make an offensive in the Verdun dis- 
trict. It might, however, start from east of the 
Meuse River and go toward the iron district of 
Briey—toward Longuyon and Thionville. Or it 
might go, as it did, north between the Meuse and 
the Argonne. From prisoners’ statements and 
captured documents it is certain that the Germans 
thought that there would be an attack by the 
French in the Champagne, that there was to be a 
demonstration or an attack between the Argonne 
and the Meuse and they were also nervous about 





the front east of the Meuse. 


Their information 









A part 





on the time of the battle was good. They knew |) Acc 


its main purpose. But just how that purpose was 
to be achieved, where our main effort was to be, 
and how many and what troops were to make it- 
on these things their information was not very 
good. 

For instance, as late as September 22d a German 
non-commissioned officer told a raiding party 
that they must get prisoners because an attack 
was feared and they did not know whether it was 
to be made by French, British, Italians, or Ameri 
cans. 

A German brigade order of the 1st Guard 
Division dated September 24th (later captured) 
stated that “we must count on a big attack to- 
morrow in Champagne (the French attacked 
there on September 26) and against Metz 
(there was no attack there). The width of this 
attack on our front (they were in the Argonne) 
is not yet known.” 

This report expected our main attack to be 
toward Metz on the other side of the Meuse from 
where it occurred, but they also expected some 
activity on the front where our main attack was 
planned. The idea that we would attack towarl 
Metz had been in the German mind for some time. 
An order of General yon der Marwitz of the Ger 
man Fifth Army, issued on September 15th, ju! 
after St. Mihiel, said: 
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tion F 
new! According to information in our hands the enemy 
was Brends to attack the Fifth Army east of the Meuse. 

be, |) Furthermore the enemy hopes to compel us to dis- 
it- @ntinue the exploitation of the iron mines of Briey, the 
very a of which is a great factor in our steel pro- 
ction. 
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) It seems, therefore, that the Germans did not 
kpect our main attack where it came, a supposi- 
ion further confirmed by the fact that the line 
rom the Argonne to the Meuse was held by only 
bur divisions, and only one of them of the first 
Hass. In the Argonne Forest was the 2d Landwehr 
jard PPivision made up of men of more than 35 years of 
red) Mage. For more than a year it had vegetated in 
tof ls quiet sector. Next to it was the 1st Guard 
ked (Division, one of the best in the German army. 
feta ht it had suffered heavily in the Chemin des 
this ames and Marne battles, and was resting and 
ine) cuperating. The 7th Reserve was similarly 
building itself up after having been practically 





be Wiped out in the spring and summer. The other 
rom vision, the 117th Reserve, was composed mostly 
ame Bt Poles and Alsatians and could not be expected 
was fiDhave a high morale. This was not a very strong 
ard POrce to oppose to a major attack, and the weak- 


me. ss of these defenders vitiated, in large measure, 
sete ME tremendous strength of the first lines which 
just hey held. 

Physically and artificially the 40 kilometer 






A CAPTURED GERMAN LIGHT RAILROAD 


part of the very serviceable and complete system the enemy had behind his prepared defenses to transport the food for men 
and guns, which gave him a vast advantage over the motor and horse transport on which we had to depend 


front which the American Army was to attack was 
about the most difficult point on the western front. 
The Argonne Forest had been considered impreg- 
nable for four years. We accepted this verdict, 
also, for the plan of battle was for the French to 
go upon the west of it while our army went up 
east of it, and by outflanking it render it untenable. 
The plan was not to take it by direct assault. 
It is a thick growth very much resembling the 
Wilderness in Virginia, only the Wilderness is 
fairly level while the Argonne is full of steep hills 
and ravines. The growth is like the Wilderness, 
the lack of roads is the same, and the character 
of the few roads that exist is not very different. 
A fair picture of the Argonne does not include 
“the beautiful roads of France.” 

Across the valley of the Aire from the Argonne 
is another woods boasting half a dozen names but 
no roads running north in the direction we wanted 
to go. These woods were also a considerable im- 
mediate obstacle. From these woods to the 
Meuse the German lines were in the open but were 
strongly placed on the hills. Our positions on 


le Mort Homme, of Verdun fame, overlooked the 
German front near the Meuse River, but just 
behind the enemy’s first positions was the Forges 
Wood which the Germans considered impregnable. 

On the whole 40 kilometer (25 mile) front there 
were only three main north and south roads—one 
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A GERMAN PILLBOX 


The solid concrete machine gun posts located at commanding places in the German defense systems were often rushed wit) 
reckless bravery and heavy loss by our troops ame 


up the Aire Valley, one from Esnes to Montfaucon 
which was very poor, and one along the Meuse 
which could be under fire from the other bank of 


the river. Besides these three roads, one subject 
to shellfire, there was one other from Bethincourt 
to Montfaucon, but as it went diagonally across 
the direction of our attack, it crossed the spheres 
of three different divisions which made its use 
somewhat complicated. On the map also there 
are such roads as the one from Avocourt to Very, 
but they were too poor to be of much help. Ac- 
cording to theory each division in combat needs 
a road to itself. We had nine divisions in line. 
Our communications, therefore, should have had 
nine roads parallel to our advance. The constant 
discussion of the difficulty of advancing without 
roads gives many people the same impatient feel- 
ing that the talk of low visibility in the North 
Sea gave them. It is true, of course, that the 
attacking troops go across country. It is like- 
wise true that their ammunition, food,’ rolling 
kitchens, artillery, engineers’ supplies, without 
which things they can’t fight, must go by road, 
and if there are no roads the infantry will soon 
get out of range of their artillery in its original 
positions. Attacks with an objective limited to 
the range of the artillery belong to the period of 
the old “fixed position” warfare. They do not 
belong to the war of movement, and they would 





ne 

have been fatal to the whole conception of tive 
Argonne-Meuse battle. The lack of transportafgiyy 
tion facilities on several occasions stopped us moro 
effectually than the German resistance. Thiann 
lack of roads, the woods, and the hills were thie lp | 
chief physical difficulties to our advance. hat y 

The artificial difficulties—the defensive lines off ad 
the Germans—were perhapseven more formidableipd ¢| 
The German defense systems between Verdun andjjan 
the Argonne were close together. Immediatel Hensp 
in our front were three, and in places four, welfrtai 
prepared defensive lines. The Hagen Stellung and&rlier 
the Volker Stellung made up the principal parish ¢] 
of what is generally known as the Hindenburg sh, 
Line, although this term was somewhat indefinitey nf 
Behind these was the very strong Kriemhildptop: 
Stellung, and back of that the surveyed but nodllow 
finished Freya Stellung. The easiest way to pt hile. 
ture the German defenses is to think of three lined of, 
of one or more trenches in each line, the first tWogain, 
close together—the third some distance backP The 
The third, the Kriemhilde line, was the basis fe wit 
the 30 days of German defense in the Meusfider 
Argonne. These various lines consisted fn no) 
trenches, permanent works, reinforced at plactfhe Dl 
with concrete. At advantageous positions Wiest sj 
concrete pill boxes. The German artillery Vf eas 
practically all fed by light railways. The dugoU'fens w 
were of permanent construction. Held with the 
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ed wit 





ame skill that Gouraud held his less advantageous 
Hines in the Champagne in July our attack might 
of thifiave cost us 200,000 men in two days and ended in 
portafailure as the German attack there did. But even 
5 moM@fnowing that the German first defense was lightly 
@anned by a somewhat mediocre force, one cannot 
re thiielp admiring the confidence and imagination 
__ Bat wrote into the plan of our first day’s attack 
Ines On advance of nearly 8% miles (army objective) 
dableg d the piercing of the three main fortified Ger- 
in anjan positions. If this had been done and the 
liateliffansport and artillery had kept up, it is almost 
r, Welffrtain the war would have ended at least 30 days 
ng and tlier than it did. If our army had been able to 
| parish the Kriemhilde as well as the other two lines 
enbutie should have appeared in the rear of the Ger- 
efinitefien forces in the Champagne about the first of 
mhild@ttober, But as the rush was checked we had to 
ut nog low the original plan, but at slow time for a 
to * file, When we finally did get through it at the 
7 a October, our troops started full speed ahead 
" in, 
ae The action of our First Army was to synchron- 
oa Daag the attack by the Fourth French Army 
od de er General Gouraud. The Argonne Forest 
~ north about six miles between the two armies. 
a ne plan was for the French to advance up the 
s a * side of it, while the Americans advanced up 
y a Cast side of it. When that was done the Ger- 
th fis would have to get out to keep from being sur- 
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GERMAN GUNS CONCEALED IN THE ARGONNE 
A battery of 77mm. guns well protected from any kind of observation 


rounded. The French and Americans would join 
up then and repeat the process on the wooded hills 
north of the Argonne. The two armies side by 
side would thus press north toward Givet while 
the British pushed east toward Givet and the main 
German forces would be crowded in between with 
their backs to the Ardennes Forests. 

With these major purposes in view our General 
Staff plan was as follows: 

The V Corps was to drive straight up the middle 
of the country lying between the Argonne and the 
Meuse. It was to be the point of the attack. 
The I Corps on its left was to keep the Germans 
busy in the Argonne and to advance up the Aire 
Valley to keep in touch with the main attack. 
The III Corps, on the other side was to cover the 
territory between the main attack and the Meuse. 

The First Army, which had taken the St. Mihiel 
salient, was to make the Argonne-Meuse attack, 
but it will be noticed that its composition was not 
thesame. This army now had init the I, III, and 
V Corps instead of the I, IV, and V Corps as at 
St. Mihiel. Inthe French army a division belongs 
normally to a certain corps, and the corps belongs 
to a certain army. ‘ With us this was not true. 
The corps and divisions were used as interchange- 
able parts and moved from army to army and 
corps to corps as occasion required. What re- 
mains permanent are the Army and Corps staffs. 
But as it turned out during the Argonne-Meuse 
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THE COUNTRY AHEAD OF THE CENTRE OF THE AMERICAN ATTACK 


The drawing shows Avocourt on the “jumping off” line, the Cheppy, Montfaucon, and Malancourt Woods and behind the 
Montfaucon and on each side of it the hills of the German second line of defense. 


page 167, and the maps on pages 172, 179, and 180) 


battle the army commander and every corps 
commander was changed—another evidence of 
the immaturity of our organization. 

On September 26th General Pershing was still 
commander of the First Army as well as being 
Commander-in-Chief. | Major-General Hunter 
Liggett was in command of the | Corps. Major- 
General Robert L. Bullard commanded the II] 
Corps, and Major-General George H. Cameron the 
V. During the battle the Commander-in-Chief 
assuming the direction of both the First and 
Second Armies, gave up the command of the First 
Army to General Liggett of the I Corps. The 
latter’s place was taken by Major-General Joseph 
P. Dickman from the 3d Division. General 
Cameron was succeeded in command of the V 
Corps by Major-General Charles P. Summerall 
from the 1st Division. When General Bullard 
gave up the III Corps to take command of the 
Second Army he was succeeded by Major-General 
John L. Hines, also of the 1st Division. 

When the attack started, the I Corps opposite 
the Argonne Forest and the Aire Valley had in 
line two divisions with experience, the 77th and 
28th, and one green division, the 35th. The V 
Corps in the centre had three green divisions in 


From a drawing in “L’ Illustration” 


(Compare with the bird’s-eye view map‘ 
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line, the gist, the 37th, and the 7oth. The If 
Corps on the right had one untried division, tf 
33d, the 8oth, which had had a little fighting wif 
the Australians, and one division, the 4th, th |%- 
had had experience on the Vesle. ile 
The ist, 2d, 3d, 26th, 32d, 42d, the most tr j 
divisions, were in reserve or joined the First Arn} 
later in the fight. | Rs 
Six out of the nine initial attacking divisiogt |~ 
had never been in a real battle before. Tim |, 
experience of the corps staffs was very limite 
The army was somewhat lacking in training a 
experience. It was also lacking in the appliangy |@ 
of war. Happily this did not apply to guns. Off Ry 
army had plenty of guns for the initial bombarg} |" 
ment and after that more than could be of it 
through the country. With a very few exceptioy 
all our guns came from the French. Up tot 
time the war ended practically no guns of Amef 
can make had reached the front. | 
Quite a large proportion of the artillery, pa 
pally heavy artillery, came from the French arm! 
There were 35 French artillery regiments besicé 








throu; 
the railroad artillery units. There were ! as far 
always plenty of guns at every point of = woods 
during the battle on account of the difficl"® west , 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CENTRE OF OUR ATTACK 


” Our line ran from just south of Boureuilles, east through Avocourt and then northeast. The 35th Division went north 

a Vauquois, Cheppy and up the hills north of Very on the first day. The gist pushed through the woods of Cheppy and 
i. as Epinonville. The 37th got as far as the ridges west of Montfaucon. The 79th passed through the woods of 

an pote reached the slopes south of the town and was stopped there. The 4th Division passed Septsarges and reached the 

: S east of Nantillois. The map shows the considerable areas of woods south of Montfaucon and the lines of hills east and 
ést of that town on which the German second line was based 
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EAST OF THE MEUSE—NORTHEAST OF VERDUN 
Showing in the lower left hand quarter the hills above Verdun on which stood the historic forts of Vaux, Douaumont, a 
and the hills north of them from which our army in early November was engaged in pushing the Germans preparatory to launc 
ing an offensive across the Woevre Plain which begins on the right hand half of the map. The raised maps were part of the very 
extraordinary work done by the base printing plant at Langres under the direction of the General Staff 








































had to suffice. 
_ American air forces lost (in crashed and missing) 









of transportation, but we did not lack in total 
numbers. Between those bought from the 
French and served by our artillerymen, and those 
borrowed from the French, guns, transport, and 
gunners by regiments, there were enough. 

On transport our army was short. The lack 
of horses came about because we stopped horse 
shipments in the spring in order to send men, and 
the French were unable to find as many horses, 
or as good ones to supply us with as they had ex- 
pected. Added to this, our army had not had 
time to learn how to care for animals, and the wear- 
ing out process went on at aterrible rate. We had, 
of American make, about 4o per cent. of the motor 
transport needed. The rest came from the French 
or British. With the exception of one or two 
divisions which had the light Browning, our men 
were using the Chauchat automatic rifle which 
they did not like, and quite often threw away. 
Of minor but useful appliances such as smoke 
bombs for beclouding the vision, we had only 
small supplies. 

We had acquired from the French more tanks 
than the nature of the ground permitted us to use. 
One hundred and forty-two of these were operated 
by our own tank corps. The other 73 belonged 
to the French and were manned by them. The 
French could not again lend us the help in the air 
to the extent they did at St. Mihiel because they 
had an attack going on at the same time. When 
the battle began there were about 500 planes of all 


/ kinds attached to the First Army of which about 


40 were French. We could have profitably used 
more than 500 planes if we could have gotten 
them. But 500 being all that were available they 
During the 47 days of battle the 


324 planes, and had nearly that many replace- 


_ ments, having 475 ready for action when the 


armistice was signed. 
It is hardly worth saying whether we or the 


' enemy had supremacy of the air, for that word 
| Supremacy is not very definite in its meaning in 


this connection. The ground 
soldier on either side would prob- 
ably say that the other side had 
it. It is certain that neither we 
nor the Germans had sufficient 
superiority to prevent the other 
side from taking practically all 
the observations he wanted to. 
The probability is that the Ger- 
mans got more use out of their air 
force than we did out of ours be- 
cause they were more accustomed 
to using it, and their infantry 
and artillery had longer practice 
in codrdination with their air 
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service than ours 
had. — 

We were, then, 
in many ways 
somewhat lacking 
in experience and 
equipment. On 
the other hand we 
had numbers and 
a tremendous of- 
fensive spirit— 
“the will to vic- 
tory”’ which the 
German military 
writers used to be so fond of writing about. 
This was as characteristic of the imagination and 
confidence of the command as it was the fighting 
spirit of the troops. This Argonne-Meuse battle 
had a time limit to it. Its object must be gained 
before the main German armies had retreated 
from the big salient in France. It was a question 
of breaking every German line on that front 
quickly and ending the war in 1918, or fighting 
another year, and it is fortunate we had a general 
and an army that were willing to push the fighting, 
pay the price, and finish the war. 

At 2:30 on the morning of the 26th of Septem- 
ber the bombardment began. It is easier to get a 
picture of what occurred by taking the action of 
one of the nine attacking divisions rather than 
trying to envisage the whole battlefield. Let us 
take the 4th. The high water mark of the terrible 
German attacks on Verdun in the spring of 1916 
were the two hills, le Mort Homme and Hill 304 
west of the Meuse. The battle scarred French 
trenches on Hill 304 was “the jumping off” place 
of the 4th Division. For the three hours from 
2:30 to 5:30 in the morning the division’s artillery, 
aided by the larger guns of the corps and army 
artillery, filled the German defenses with explod- 
ing shells, and a machine-gun battalion of the 
division sprayed the ground from the first to the 
second German lines at 75 shots a minute. 

When the zero hour arrived the men of the 
4th division “went over the top with a yell.” 
The actual attacking force, as is usual, consisted 
of two battalions (1,000 men each) of infantry, 
two machine gun companies, and a few wire cut- 
ting teams of engineers. The two battalions of 
infantry represent one-third of one of the two 
brigades of the division. Immediately behind 
them went two more battalions as support. The 
last two battalions of the attacking brigade made 
up the brigade reserve. The other brigade in the 
capacity of division reserve followed within reach 
in case of emergency but keeping as safe and fresh 
as possible for the time when their turn would 
come. 





The mark of the First Army which fought 
the 47 days’ battle in the Argonne-Meuse 





At the jumping- 
off place, the 4th 
Division’s swath 
was quite narrow 
being less than 
two thousand. 
yards across. 
Their‘first task 
was to cross the 
Forges Brook 
(for which the 
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08 engineers were 


The Second Army was to drive into the Briey 


Basin, but was halted by the armistice carrying foot 


bridges) and the 
swamp on both sides of it. There was a lane of 
wire along the brook, and a maze of wire lanes 
beyond before the men reached even the first 
German trench. The German defense did not 
contemplate holding at this point. Our men cut 
the wire, or scrambled through, and crossed the 
trenches with as little opposition as at St. Mihiel. 
The field gun emplacements at this first line were 
empty. Even at the second line the German de- 
fense was not serious. A few machine guns fired 
for a while but they were quickly silenced. 
According to schedule the artillery was con- 
centrating on each defence line before the infan- 
try were to reach it. By half past two the troops 
had gone six miles to the corps’ objective, as far 
as their original orders covered. The Germans 
were withdrawing their first line. The interest- 
ing thing then was what was to happen next. 
When the 4th Division stopped on orders, the 
German infantry and artillery in its front was 
still retreating. After the Americans stopped 
the Germans came back, straightened themselves 
out and got ready for a better defense that they 
had been able to organize while on the retreat. 
The American plan had been that the whole 
line would go forward as the 4th had actually done 
but that after reaching its first objective that it 
would keep right on and break the next German 
line—the Kriemhilde Stellung which was where 
the Germans had intended to do their hardest 
fighting. As the French said, this plan required 
a little more than human accomplishment. It 
was spoiled by Montfaucon which stuck up in this 
battlefield like Montsec at St. Mihiel. But the 
progress of the 4th Division east of Montfaucon 
and the 37th Division west of there, was enough to 
show that the original plan had some chance of 
success and of course if it had succeeded the Ger- 
mans’ army would have been in a hopeless posi- 
tion. That the advance did not go at the speed 
hoped for did not change either the plan itself 
or its purpose. But it did mean that the break- 


ing of the Kriemhilde line had to be a somewhat 
slow task. 
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Montfaucon was the stumbling block. It lay 
in the path of the 79th Division. The 7oth, the 
draft men from Maryland and Virginia, who had 
trained at Camp Meade, were entering their first 
battle. They met a good deal of difficulty from 
the start. The wire in front of them was so thick 
that they did not get through it in the 25 minutes 
allotted. This meant that they were not ready to 
go forward when the barrage moved and they were 
accordingly left without its protection. This re- 
sulted in their having a harder time overcoming 
the machine gun nests, especially those firing at 
them from the Malancourt, Montfaucon, and 
Cuisy woods ahead of them and from the town of 
Malancourt on their right. The total result was 
that by dusk they were in front of Montfaucon 
some four kilometers (2.4 miles) behind the line 
which the 4th Division on their right had reached 
at 2:30. 

This was the critical moment at which fate was 
to decide whether the “more than human” ad- 
vance was to continue on with a rush or whether 
the attack was to slow up to hard plodding. The 
orders came to make one more effort to keep the 
push going. The 4th, the 79th, and the next two 
divisions on its left (37th, 91st) which were a little 
ahead of it, were all ordered to attack about dusk. 
The condition of the roads had made it impossible 
for their artillery to be up. The attacks had to be 


launched without much help from the guns. The | 


crux of the situation was Montfaucon on its steep 
and abrupt hill. In the darkness the 7gth at- 
tacked with the help of twotanks. They had gone 
about 200 yards from the woods in which they 
had assembled for the attack when they were 
deluged with machine-gun fire, artillery, and hand 
grenades. They could not see the machine gun 
positions, nor make any effective return fire. 
After suffering heavy casualties in the attempt, 
they had finally to withdraw again to the woods. 

The next morning the 79th attacked again and 
from 7 to 11 o'clock struggled to blot out the ma- 
chine guns ahead of them, and take the town. 
In the daytime, with the assistance of a machine 
gun barrage and the tanks 
again, the task was finally ac- 
complished. At 3:30 the 79th 
started north again from 
Montfaucon ‘and continued 
attacking until 6. But the 
advance was not very fast 
and by night the men were 
badly tired. They were still 
about a kilometer (.6 of a 
mile) behind the first day’s 
objective. 

With the 4th Division out- 
flanking Montfaucon on the 





The divisions numbered 
from 1 to 25 are Regulars 
This is the mark of the 5th 
Division 
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HOW THE PLAN 


WORKED OUT 


The fringed line is the position from which the attack started. The dated lines show approximately the lines at the times 


stated. The heavier red lines are German defenses of their second and third positions. 


Their first positions were all passed on 


the first dgy. The lines of our advance show (1) the defense of Montfaucon slowed our advance in the centre (compare with 
plan of attack on page 171) (2) the comparatively slow stages of the advance through the third German lines and (3) that by 


October 31st this third line had been pretty well broken. 


The real crux of the battle was the struggle for the hills around 


Landres, Romagne, and Cunel, the heights of the Kriemhilde system. When that was forced the race for the railroad began, as 
shown on the map on page 179. The railroad cut, it was impossible for the Germans to shift troops from one end of their line 


to the other except over the indirect lines through Belgium 


right and the 37th outflanking it on the left 
before the first day was over there might be some 
grounds to hope that the town’s defenders would 
make the task of the 7oth easier. But whether 
or not they should have, they didn’t. : 
Montfaucon had fulfilled the mission given it 
by the German general. It had held up the first 
rush of our attack where it was to go fastest. The 
mountain and its defenses were admirably fitted 
to do this. The American command, perhaps a 
little unreasonably, hoped to pass it the first day. 
From the time we failed to pass this obstacle on 
schedule, the hope of running the Germans off 
their feet and turning their retreating defense 
into a clear break through, had to be given up. 
By the night of the 27th it was certain that the 
“more than human” schedule was broken. The 
task then was to keep attacking, one attack after 
another until the German army in front was slowly 
beaten and driven out of its defenses. The 


advantage of the great artillery preparation which 
opened the battle was now gone. Our artillery 
had to get new positions and get what ammunition 
it could by road. The enemy artillery was in long 
prepared positions with heavy and light railroads to 
feed them and convenient well protected ammunl 
tion dumps. 

This means more than it seems to, on the sur- 
face. His light railways fed his guns and carried 
other supplies as well, leaving his roads compat 
tively free. We, having no light railways, had t0 
bring not only the ammunition but everything 
else over the roads. Our average daily expendi 
ture of ammunition was 72,500 shells. If thes 
were all for 75’s it would mean 725 tons. Buta 
much of it was for heavier guns the average W* 
probably more than 1,oootons a day. That meat 
a lot of trucking every 24 hours to get it to the dis 
tributing points and a lot of work for the hor 
transport distributing it to the guns. Moreover 
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The Truth About Our 110 Days’ Fighting 
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From a map in I’ Illustration 


THE VICTORIOUS BATTLE OF FRANCE, JULY 18—NOVEMBER I1 
The red line of October 1st shows where the British had broken the Hindenburg line near Cambrai and the two holes we had 


made in it at St. Mihiel and between the Argonne and the Meuse. 
French line between grew shorter and relieved French divisions to go to Belgium and to Lorraine. 


As the British pushed on east and our army moved north the 
The three red arrows show 


three new attacks—two by American troops and one by a Franco-American force under General Mangin, ready to begin when the 
armistice was declared. The main German army had not been able to stop the frontal attacks of the Belgian, British, and French 
and it was cut off by the breaking of the Méziéres-Longuyon lines from the Lorraine front which was consequently practically 


certain to be overwhelmed 


the German local reserves had gone into line and 
Von der Marwitz, knowing just where the great 
thrust was, could safely send his other reserve 
troops to the point where the battle was fixed. 
The four German divisions that we attacked to 
begin with grew into more than forty (at one time 
or another) before the battle was over. 

Our army had now left the prepared positions 
from which it started and was dependent for ’ 
everything on poor roads and few of them—roads 
which had had to be rebuilt entirely across no 
man’s land and repaired in the many places where 
the Germans had mined them or blown up bridges. 
It was fighting in a country which had been in 
enemy hands four years. The Germans, on the 
other hand, not only knew the positions they were 
In perfectly, but they likewise knew the positions 
We were in. Their artillery could reach every_ 





road, town, and piece of cover perfectly. It was 
all absolutely familiar to them. 

On the 28th of September the two wings of the 
army made progress and on the first of October 
the centre made a small gain. These might be 
considered the exploitation of the gains of the 
first day’s attack. In the meanwhile every one 
was working feverishly to get ready for another 
general attack on the morning of October 4th. 
The 79th and the 37th Divisions which had had 
the hardest time, were replaced by the veteran 
32nd and Ist: 

On the 4th of October came the first general 
attack all along the line after the initial rush. It 
gained, though not largely, at every point, but par- 
ticularly it pushed forward up the Aire Valley 
along the eastern edge of the Argonne. The 
French had, in the meanwhile, been pushing up on 
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their side, following the 
plan of forcing the Germans 
out of the Forest without 
pushing them out by direct 
attack. By the night of the 
4th of October the Ameri- 
can line was as far north as 
Fléville on the flank of the 
Forest of Argonne. But the 
Germans, although threat- 
ened with being cut off, as 
at Montfaucon, stuck to 
their exposed position and 
kept their artillery working 
on our exposed flank. To cure this situation the 
82nd Division, which had relieved the 28th, at- 
tacked due west on the morning of the 7th. What 
they did was one of the extraordinary feats of the 
whole battle. They crossed the Aire River Valley, 
climbed the hills 300 feet high on the other side and 
by the night of the 8th had pushed the Germans 
off the dominating points. To pass a flat valley 
under artillery and machine gun fire, capturea 
strongly defended town (Chatel Chehery) get 
across a river and up wooded heights on the other 
side in the face of machine guns is a matter not 
to be lightly undertaken. The men of the 82nd 
can with confidence go home and disquss war with 
the remnants of those who went up Lookout 
Mountain in 1863, and if on the one hand the 
heights above the Aire are not as high as Lookout 
Mountain, on the other, machine guns are much 
harder to face than single shot rifles. 

On the 8th the French had closed in on the 
Forest from their side also. The next day: the 
Germans began to retreat, and by the night of the 
1oth the 77th, the New York City draft division, 
had the satisfaction of emerging on the north end 
of the Argonne. While it was greatly helped in 
its task by the pressure from the sides which was 
to have caused the Germans to get out of the 
Argonne, the 77th deserves great credit for its 
part in the business, for it was consistently ahead 
of its stated objectives, keeping up an unexpected 
pressure on the Germans in the hitherto impossible 
country. It was during this period of the 77th’s 
struggles that Major Whittlesey and the lost 
battalion earned its fame. 

From this time until October 1oth, the French 
pushed rapidly forward while our line advanced 
slowly and painfully. The battle lines in the 
papers showed big French advances for several 
days until their line bulged out some 10 kilometers 
(6 miles) ahead of ours. The comparison seemed 
very unfavorable to us, and the wise gossips who 
coin scandal and talk calamity began to ask what 
was the matter with Pershing and his army. 
After all was the American army too green to 


] 


The «ist Division—the first 
over to France 








succeed? Wild stories of road congestion and 
terrible losses reached Paris. There were both 
losses and road congestion with us, but the real 
explanation of the rapid French advance and our 
slow advance at this juncture of the battle was 
perfectly simple and logical, and without the 
tragic accompaniments given it by gossip. 

The explanation is the arrangement of the 
German defensive lines. Between September 
26th and October 4th we had passed all the Ger- 
man defense lines except the Kriemhilde Stellung. 
So had the French. The Kriemhilde Stellung 
ran directly across our advance. In front of the 
French it made a big bend north following the 
Aisne River. The map on page 173 explains the 
whole situation. When the French broke the 
other lines, the Germans withdrew (under pres- 
sure) to the Brunehilde line. 
October both our army and the French were im- 
mediately in front of this German stronghold. 
Measured by the German defenses that had been 
passed the armies were even. Measured by 
kilometers of advance we were behind. But de- 
fenses are harder to pass than kilometers. 

Both armies spent the next 20 days knocking 
holes—one in the Brunehilde and the other in the 
Kriemhilde line—preparatory to further advance. 

It is very difficult to give a clear picture of our 
fighting at this period for it was neither like the 
fighting of previous wars nor of the earlier parts 
of this war. The American line, for example, 
was not a line at all, nor was the German, al- 
though as a last resort they had their trench and 
wire lines to hold. But the Germans had much 
more than this. In the first place they had their 
artillery maps worked out so that they knew 
exactly where our men could take shelter. These 
places they systematically shelled. Then they 
had their machine guns planted in groups and well 
protected. To hold a valley they did not have a 
line of machine guns across it. They had them 
planted in the woods or on hills or in any favoring 
position which could sweep the valley. Until 
an attack was made no one could be certain from 
which direction the bullets which defended the 
valley would come. To make any progress, then, 
it was necessary to silence and take one or two of 
these specially pestiferous areas which covered 
the surrounding country. But this was only the 
first round in the game. The Germans had fore- 
seen this and prepared from other positions a fire 
which was to make it impossible for us to hold one 
of these positions if we got it. Their third trick, 
if the first two failed, was to counter-attack and 
take our prize away from us. The fourth move 
was to accept this particular advance, if the first 
three moves went against them, retire a little 
way to their next combination, and work all four 
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moves over again. This was a pretty hard game 
to beat, especially when played by some of the 
best troops in the German army, and a good many 
of them. 

The Bois des Ogons was one such centre of 
trouble. We got into it once but had to get out 
again. On the other end of the line the 78th got 
into Grandpre several times before they could 
make their tenure permanent. Between our 
various attacks and the less frequent counter- 
attacks of the Germans the artillery on both sides 
kept searching for the other side’s guns, machine 
guns, and troops. In this contest the Germans 
had the advantage of having dugouts and other 
protection. Our men used the captured dugouts 
where possible, but mostly they dug little fox 
holes and crawled into them. All over the south 
side of every hill in this section there are the 
American burrows most of them just big enough 
fora man to lie down in. And all around among 
them are the shell holes made by the German ef- 
fort to make these hillsides untenable. These 
places were bad enough. The shelter in the 
ruined villages was worse, for villages have a par- 
ticular fascination for all artillerymen. 

Some professional opinion believes that the 
German artillery was a little short of ammuni- 
tion, but it is doubtful if the men up front noticed 
it. If there was a shortage it showed in the Ger- 
mans leaving our transportation alone at times 
when they might have reached it. But all agree 
that their guns were well served. They not only 
kept all places where our troops might be under 
fire, but from time to time they would pick par- 
ticular spots of importance and deluge them. A 
German airplane would come over and drop a 
smoke bomb. Their artillery observers would 
observe the direction from two different points 
and where the lines from these two points crossed 
would be the spot.. In a surprising short time 
after the smoke bomb fell, the shells would follow 
and with admirable accuracy. If it was an am- 
munition dump that was the object of attention, 
the thing to do was to go away right after the 
smoke bomb fell. 

The following piece of a diary by a machine gun 
captain will give a fair picture of how this struggle 
appeared to a line officer whose picture of the 
battle must be circumscribed by his own im- 
mediate locality. 

October Third. This day has lasted for 96 hours 
more or less. On October third we got orders 
just as we were preparing to go to bed to go into 
the attack. I was not pleased. When you’ve 
got your mind all set for the hay you hate like 
thunder to have to go into an attack of any 
kind, But we packed and moved up into posi- 
tion just behind the front line. We bivouacked 
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on the ground and got 
some sleep, but as it 
drizzled a little and we 
were shelled a little 
and were scared a lit- 
tle, sleep was not too 
good. Our barrage 
came down early and 
shortly after that we 
started forward. This 
warfare is quite open 
and we moved along 
the roads with our 
transport. We parked it much fartherforward than 
was safe. The adjutant came running up shortly 
shouting above the roar of the guns. “Spread 
that transport out! The place is being shelled.” 
I ran over to the limbers and told them to scatter 
out, and the words were hardly out of my mouth 
before a big shell hit within twenty yards of me. 
It bowled one of my sergeants completely over 
twice, but he got up unhurt. The transport 
scattered all right and went in all directions like 
chickens in front of an automobile, and had hardly 
moved away before a shell dropped in the exact 
place where they had been. I went and told the 
adjutant: “They are all scattered, sir,” I said. 
He answered “I’m hit,” and he certainly looked 
it. It was the best wound I ever saw. A piece 
of the shell that bowled over my sergeant had 
got in the point of his shoulder and had inflicted 
the nicest blighty that ever a man hoped for. 
We tied him up and laid him in a trench and later 
he went off to the dressing station. After that 
the shelling got worse and we had to get down. 
I had a little bit of a trench and was snug as the 
proverbial bug. I went out some time later and 
went around to see how the men were getting on. 
They were scattered around in shell holes and 
were getting on all right, although the shelling 
was hot. I saw one man lying down and thought 
for a second it'was good old Larry. My heart stood 
still and I hardly dared look at him. He was 
quite dezd—horribly mashed by a shell, but thank 
God, it was not Larry. At five minutes to 
five | got an order to send four guns forward 
with the infantry who would attack at 
five o’clock. I ran all the way to my most 





The divisions numbered from 


26 to 75 are National Guard. 
The 28th is made of up Penn- 
sylvania National Guards 


- advanced guns and told them they must advance 


at once. I hurried them all I could to allow them 
to get through before the counter barrage came 
down. Our barrage was to have started at five 
but there was so much shelling going on that you 
couldn’t tell what was barrage and what wasn’t. 
I saw them go forward over the ridge and as they 
went by I wished them good luck little knowing 
what was in store for them. 

They topped the crest and disappeared, and 









then I heard the German 
machine guns open. I 
didn’t know what they 
were shooting at, but I 
felt it must be my men 
and | couldn’t understand 
it, because if the infantry 
had gone forward at five 
there should not have been 
any machine guns there. I 
went back and told Larry. 

“Good God, man,” said 
he, “that order said 5:30, 
not 5.” 

I had given the order 
to Ned so | couldn’t tell 
for sure, but the cold sweat 
broke out on me. I had sent them over before our 
own infantry! I had made a most terrible mistake! 
I had sent a whole platoon to certaindeath through 
misreading an order! Good God in Heaven, what 
am I todo. They have gone now. I can’t pos- 
sibly stop them. Larry is never wrong, he saw 
the order and said it said five thirty. I waited 
in anguish for 5:30 to see if the barrage came down 
then, and sure enough the artillery fire doubled 
at 5:30 and at six was a continuous roar, just 
after six I saw the German S.OS. lights go up 
and I knew that the mistake was made. A 
thousand thoughts flashed through my mind, | 
had sent a whole platoon to perdition. I would 
commit suicide. No, not that; I would resign my 
commission and enlist. No, that wouldn’t do 
either. Then I thought, well maybe the order 
said 5 o'clock after all, and that would clear me, 
and then I thought that Ned who had the order 
would probably be killed and I’d never know 
whether I had made the mistake or not. All 
this time orders were coming in and things had to 
be attended to. I had to force my tormented 
mind to think about the rest of the Company. 
A lot of letters came in from Ned’s fiancee, and 
that didn’t make matters any better. It was 
terrible. Finally a wild eyed runner came in 
to say that the platoon had advanced to within 
one hundred yards of the German lines and then 
had had adozen machine guns openon them. He 
said he had crawled on his hands and knees and 
the rest of the platoon had been wiped out. 
He had seen Ned go down and believed he had 
been killed. It was the worst possible news. 

“T am going mad,” | thought. “What can 
I say to Ned’s girlP How can | ever stay in the 
Army? How can I ever look any one in the eye 
again?” 

And all the time I have to think about to- 
morrow’s advance. Finally in comes Ned him- 
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self risen from the dead. He was crying like a 
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baby and confirmed what the previous runner 
had said; they had walked directly into a machine 
gun nest, and only three had managed to crawl 
out again on their hands and knees. Ned had 
been in charge of the platoon. The Major was 
there. 

“Have you the order?” he asked. 

“Yes,”’ sobbed Ned and held out a crumpled 
piece of paper. The Major took it and read it. 
He had signed it, and he handed it to me without 
a word. I swear my hand shook and | hardly 
dared look at it. It read as follows, “The in- 
infantry will attack at 5 p.m.” My heart 
leaped into my throat—the mistake was not 
mine. I almost broke down. The strain had 
been horrible, but the miracle came later. The 
platoon had not been wiped out. Practically all 
of them had managed to crawl back. Two were 
killed, five unaccounted for, seven wounded and 
twenty untouched. I don’t understand it. It 
was broad daylight, and the Germans let them 
get within a hundred yards and there was no 
cover atall. It wasa miracle and that’s all there 
was to it. 

Uncle Ned keeps writing me about praying. 
He is certainly a very devout man. And he 
probably would be glad to know that | actually 
did pray once or twice during the last attack. 
It was rather contemptible of me, too. It is 
supposing too much to think that you can turn 
your back on God the way | have done and expect 
him to listen to a prayer, an instinctive, involun- 
tary but nevertheless fervent prayer made while 
a particular shell is coming whistling down the 
wind directly toward you. But I prayed instinct- 
ively, I couldn’t help it and so, I find, did every- 
one else. I'll wager that large calibre high ex- 
plosive shells have caused more fervent prayer 
in the last 4 years than all the sermons that ever 
have been preached. No, it’s no good, if you are 
going to pray when you hear the big shells you 
ought also to pray at other times, you ought to 
pray for the good of your soul, and for the welfare 
of others and all that sort of thing. It would be 
surely contrary to all fairness to be a pagan like 
I am all the time except when I| am scared green. 
I think everybody will agree to that. Uncle 
Ned adds that if I don’t pray myself there are 
others at home who pray for me daily, which is 
quite comforting, partly because I’m glad to have 
anybody who is interested enough in me, and 
partly because the poeple who are doing the pray- 
ing are all devout Christians, and the Bible says 
that “the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” (I’ve got the quotation 
mixed but that’s about it). 1 don’t want to die 
over here, as I have too much to do yet at home, 
and if prayer will bring me back then I’m all 
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for it. It's all very well to figure in the “ Killed 
in Action” reports. It sounds heroic and all your 
family and friends are glad to have known you, 
and write each other about it, but I’d a darn 
sight rather figure among the “arrivals at 
Hoboken”’ next fall, and I’ve a very strong notion 
that I’m going to be in the latter list. 


II 


The Kriemhilde defense system is approxi- 
mately two and a half miles in depth. On the 
1oth of October we had reached it all along the 
line from the Argonne to the Meuse. It took us 
the next twenty days to go that two and a half 
miles. The hills around Romagne, Bantheville, 
and Landres-St. George were the backbone of the 
German resistance. General yon der Marwitz 
was fighting to save the main German communica- 
tions not only for his army but for all the German 
armies of Champagne and Picardy. Over the 4- 
track line from Méziéres to Carignan flowed the 
life blood of supplies, munitions, and men for a 
large part of the German armies in France. 

General von der Marwitz’s order of September 
15th had said: 

“According to information in our hands, the 
enemy intends to attack the, Fifth (German) 
Army east of the Meuse. The objective of this 
attack is the cutting of the railroad line Longuyon- 
Sedan which is the main line of communication 
of the Western Army. : 

“The Fifth Army once again may have to bear 
the brunt of the fighting of the coming weeks on 
which the security of the Fatherland may depend. 
The fate of a large portion of the Western Front, 
perhaps of our nation, depends on the firm holding 
of the Verdun front.” 

In this order the General showed an expectation 
of a little different direction in our attack but he 
judged accurately that one of its objects was to 
cut the Longuyon-Sedan railroad, only in cutting 
it between Sedan -and Carignan we would more 
completely ruin the main line of communications 
of the Western Army on which “ the fate of a large 
portion of the western front and perhaps of our 
(German) nation” depended, than by cutting the 
road at Longuyon, for by cutting it west of Ca- 
rignan the lines that came in there would also be 
cut. 

Von der Marwitz, then, was under the compell- 
ing necessity to hold the Kriemhilde line, for if 
that went there were no prepared defenses be- 
tween it and the railroad, and if his troops couldn’t 
hold behind the Kriemhilde defenses he couldn’t 
expect them to hold in the open. Nor could he 
€xpect enough reinforcements to make this pos- 
sible, for the pressure on the other parts of the 
German line was so intense that no German 
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general could spare the 
men, and their general re- 
serve was about gone. On 
the 1oth of October, in 
fact, information was 
issued to our corps staffs 
that the last of the Ger- 
man reserves had gone 
into the line. 

Although Von der Mar- 
witz did not have as many 
men as he could have / 
wished for, the composition 
of his force was rather 
better than the average of 
the German army at that 
time. On the front of our 
First Army from September 26th to November 
11th there were 44 German and two Austro- 
Hungarian divisions. Of these 13 were used twice 
and 2 were used three times. The German force 
consisted of 3 guard divisions, 29 line divisions, 
and 12 reserve and Landwehr divisions. 

Fifteen divisions, a third of the force, were 
rated first class shock troops. 

Of the total force against us about half belonged 
in that area. Of the other half twenty divisions 
came from the French front and one from the 
British. 

On our side, in the middle of our line between 
the Forest and the River, were the 1st, 32nd, 42nd, 
and 3rd, among the best divisions with which we 
had carried on the attack on the Kriemhilde 
defences. The fighting was stubborn and hard, 
the daily advances were small, the losses were 
heavy. There was much about this fighting like 
Grant’s advance through the Wilderness. The 
enemy was suffering badly, his defence, though 
stubborn and skillful, was limited. The thing 
to do was to give him no rest, but to force the 
fighting and pound him every day. Little by 
little through the latter part of October we wore 
through his line of defences. When the 30th 
of the month came our troops were through the 
Kriemhilde defences in places, in others the 
Germans still held the last fringes of them, but 
Von der Marwitz knew that he could not cling to 
them and that there was no other line behind him 
that would save the precious railroad. He prob- 
ably knew also that the comparative lull of the 
last few days of October were preparatory to 
another general attack. 

It was on the 30th of October that Hindenburg 
sent his dispatch to his government telling them 
to make the best terms as soon as possible for his 
armies were beaten. The situation which he 
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faced was the result of defeats at the hands of all 
the Allied armies. 


The greatest German con- 








centration had been 
against the British 
offensive, but it had 
failed as Von der 
Marwitz had failed 


yee =Ogainst us. 


yj General Haig 
y/ thus reports the 
Wi German situation 


opposite him at the 
end of October: 

The Divisions numbered above 75 are “By this time 
drafted Negro troops from all parts of the the rapid succes- 
winiaad sion of heavy blows 
dealt by the British forces had had a cumula- 
tive effect, both moral and material, upon the 
German armies. The difficulty of replacing the 
enemy’s enormous losses in guns, machine-guns, 
and ammunition had increased with every fresh 
attack, and his reserves of men were exhausted. 
In the Selle battle the twenty-four British and two 
American divisions engaged had captured a 
further 20,000 prisoners and 475 guns from the 
thirty-one German divisions opposed to them, 
and had advanced to a great depth with certainty 
and precision. Though troops could still be 
found to offer resistance to our initial assault, 
the German infantry and machine-gunners were 
no longer reliable, and cases were being reported 
of their retiring without fighting in front of our 
artillery barrage. 

“The capitulation of Turkey and Bulgaria and 
the imminent collapse of Austria—consequent 
upon Allied successes which the desperate position 
of her own armies on the western front had ren- 
dered her powerless to prevent—had made 
Germany’s military situation ultimately im- 
possible. If her armies were allowed to withdraw 
undisturbed to shorter lines the struggle might 
still be protracted over the winter. The British 
armies, however, were now in a position to pre- 
vent this by a direct attack upon a vital centre, 
which should anticipate the enemy’s withdrawal 
and force an immediate conclusion.”’ 

But the enemy was worse off than that and he 
knew it. He was not only threatened by the 
British with a “direct attack upon a vital centre,” 
which he could not withstand, but he was also 
threatened by us with an attack on his main com- 
munications and he knew he could not withstand 
this either. Even if the British could not have 
forced his collapse from in front, the German 
withdrawal was impossible if Von der Marwitz 
couldn’t hold the Sedan-Longuyon railroad. 

By the last of October, then, the fate of the 
German armies was really sealed and Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg knew it as they have since 
frankly said. However, while the German Gov- 
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ernment tried to arrange some terms on which to 
stop, the German commanders did the best they 
could to rescue as much as possible from the 
approaching wreck. 

And Foch having the enemy within his grasp 
stimulated every effort to hasten and enlarge the 
great consummation of four years of war. 

The task of our army in this last phase was two- 
fold, part of it drove on north to gather the fruits 
of the previous 35 days’ effort, and cut the rail. 
road in the neighborhood of Sedan. The other 
part turned east and north in a drive on the 
eastern side of the Meuse toward Longwy. 

The race for the railroad began on November 
first. At 5:30 just at the break of dawn the men 
of the 77th, 80th, 2nd, 89th, goth, and 5th 
divisions scrambled out of their foxholes and 
moved forward to enjoy an experience that no 
American troops had had since the day the battle 
opened in September. The German resistance of 
the previous thirty days had disappeared. By 
evening the 2nd and 8oth in the centre of the 
attack had gone 5 or 6 kilometers. The next day 
the same thing happened, and for the five days 
following that until our leading troops were over- 
looking Sedan. The Germans could not stop 
these advances but their retreat while rapid was 
still well conducted, and when the armistice was 
signed they were along the heights on the east 
bank of the river from the neighborhood of 
Stenay to Méziéres. 


South of Stenay our troops had crossed the | 


river in the drive toward Longwy. The oper 


ations east of the Meuse had, as a matter of fact, | 


begun before November ist. These operations 
were under the control of the XVII French Corps 
which in turn was acting as a part of our First 
Army. This French Corps staff had under it the 


2nd Colonial French Corps and a number of 


American divisions. 


As the American troops on the west bank of the | 


river pushed northward, farther and farther away 
from the old trench lines, they became more and 
more exposed to artillery and machine-gun fire 
from the heights on the east bank. From this 
fire they suffered considerably and it soon became 
apparent that an attack on the other side of the 
river could not be longer delayed. One Americat | 
division, the 29th (Virginia and Maryland Nat- 
ional Guard), was assigned to General Claude, 
the French commander of the corps, to take pat! 
in the attack with a second division, the 3314 
(Illinois National Guard), to cross the Meuse and 
join up with the 29th should the original assaul 
succeed. 

It was an extremely difficult operation due 
the strength of the enemy’s defences, the massif; 
of his forces to protect the Briey basin, northea 
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THE RACE FOR THE RAILROAD 
- The American and F rench advances bet 


ween November tst and November 11th. The dividing line between the two armies 

n from North of Vienne-le-Chateau, through Le Chesne to Sedan. The Germans fought only delaying actions, their intention 
puidently being to fall back to the line of the Meuse. But despite all they could do our troops crossed the river on a wide front 
rom Brieulles to Stenay and had also effected a crossi 

Jf eeneral atta 


ing in the bend south of Morezon. General Pershing was Preparing a 
ck toward Montmédy over the Woevre plain 
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THE ROADS OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


Normally each division should have at least one road to itself running in the line of its.advance. As the map shows tle 
nine divisions of our attack had few roads and what they had were subject to peculiar disadvantages. There was no road througt 
the Argonne Forest for the 77th Division. Until October 1oth the road up the Aire Valley through Varennes was subject toa 
flanking fire. In the centre all the roads were very poor except that from Béthincourt to Montfaucon and that ran actos 
the lanes of three divisions. All the roads had to be rebuilt across No Man’s Land and the forward zones on both sides ofit 





of Verdun, and the problems of transport and 
supplies because of the river and the lack of suf- 
ficient roads. To overcome all these difficulties 
General Claudel counted principally on the ele- 
ment of surprise and to insure surprise he launch- 
ed the attack across the enemy’s front instead 
of directly against it. 

This attack, which began on the morning of 
October 8th, was completely successful, the 
enemy being driven from a series of important 
heights including Malbrouck Hill and Consen- 
voye Woods. The Illinois troops accomplished 
an extremely difficult task in getting across the 
Meuse and as soon as they had joined up with 
the 29th these two units were subjected to a 
terrific fire from the enemy’s massed artillery on 
the Etrayes Ridge and beyond. The veteran 
26th Division then came into the line on the right 
of the 29th. For several days these troops suf- 
fered terribly but they not only held to their 
positions but managed, after several rebuffs, 
to work their way forward. By October 23rd 








the 29th, assisted by one regiment of the 26th, | 


had stormed the Etrayes Ridge and four days / 
later the 26th succeeded in clearing the Bois de. 
Belleu, a little patch of woods which because 
of its name and the stubborn defence which the 
Germans put up there, recalled the wood d 
similar name near Chateau-Thiérry where th 
Marines first won fame. The New Englandes 
also had to their credit the capture of the Bos) 
d’Ormont, one of the most formidable height! 
in this region. 

The Americans now had a firm hold on th 
high wooded ground from which their comradé, 
across the river could be protected in the on 
tion that was then being planned, and whi 
proved to be the final phase of the Argontt 
Meuse battle and of America’s part in the wat. 

The line east of the river stayed pretty muché 
it was on October 1oth, until the 5th of Novem 
By that time our line west of the river was mud 
farther north, and the 5th Division held 2! 
kilometer flank along the Meuse from abo 
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Brieulles to the neighbor- 
hood of Montigny. The 
task of the 5th was to 
cross the river and take 
the hills on the other side. 
The river bottom was flat 
and unprotected. The 
opposite shore was 
studded with machine 
guns. It would be pretty 
difficult to convince any 
ordinary man standing 
on the east bank of the 
Meuse now that troops 
could cross the flats, get 
over the river and effect 
a lodgment in the face 
of rifle fire, not to men- 
tion machine guns and artillery. It does not look 
possible but it must have been for it happened. 

Two attempts were made to cross the river, 
one at Brieulles on the night of November 3rd- 
4th and the other the following day at Clery le 
Petit. In the first attempt two companies only 
got across, but these men by clinging desperately 
to their positions were the direct cause of the 
entire division’s getting across and clearing the 
heights beyond. One battalion of the 6oth In- 
fantry crossed the river on rafts, duckboards, with 
poles and ropes, and by swimming, and estab- 
lished itself in the Bois de Chatillon. The follow- 
ing morning, November 5th, this wood was in our 
hands, and the left of the division was able to 
cross the river at Clery le Petit where its first 
attempts had been extremely costly. By 8 
o'clock that morning the division had a secure 
hold on the east bank of the river and by dark 
that night the entire line of heights from Milly 
to Vilosnes was in our hands. Two days later 
the 5th Division had stormed the famous Céte 
St. Germain, the northern bulwark of the heights 
of the Meuse. With the assistance of the divis- 
ion on its right the fifth had driven the enemy into 
the plain of the Woevre. At the conclusion of 
operations November 11th, the 5th Division was 
five kilometers in advance of the troops on its 
left, and two kilometers beyond the troops on its 
right. 

When the armistice was proclaimed the Ger- 
mans had lost practically every commanding 
position northeast of Verdun and had been backed 
out into the Woevre plain with no natural de- 
fences to rely on, and no such artificial defence 
lines as those they had already lost. 

There is still one more element to the picture. 
It is not really a part of the Argonne-Meuse 
battle but it is closely related to it. Although 
certain that the Germans must sign any terms 
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The World’s Work 


presented to them, our army was. determined to 
lose none of its advantages by delay until the 
armistice was actually in operation. 

While the First Army was preparing to push out 
toward Longwy the Second Army under Major 
General Robert Bullard was preparing to launch 
an attack from the new line across the base of the 
St. Mihiel Salient toward Briey. The beginnings 
of this action were stopped by the armistice, 
The Second Army’s operation would have driven 
a wedge into the German line north of Metz. 

At the same time a little farther south, opposite 
Chateau-Salins, there was a composite French and 
American force, underGeneral Mangin—11 French 
divisions and 6 American divisions (altogether 
the equivalent of 23 French divisions)—ready to 
go through the Hindenburg system there, and 
drive a wedge into the German lines south of 
Metz, thus isolating that fortress. To withstand 
these attacks there were only the German troops 
in that area and there was nowhere for them to 
get reserves. The cutting of the Sedan railroad 


had practically cut the German army in two. | 


The greater part of it was north of Sedan and if 
it had had any reserves they could only reach 
Lorraine by the roundabout route through 
Belgium. On the other hand as our line and the 


British had approached nearer each other, the | 


French line in between kept getting shorter and 
shorter and the troops thus relieved could quickly 


and easily reach Lorraine where, joined with ours | 


already there, they could present an overwhelming 
force against the Germans on that front. The 
armistice wem into effect just in time to save the 
Germans from this threatened catastrophe to 
them which bid fair to be more rapid and complete 
than any disaster they had previously suffered. 
But without this the results of the Argonne 
Meuse battle were great enough. We had cut 
the main German supply line of the German 
Western army, which was their main army. They 
depended practically altogether on the four 
track line from Méziéres to Carignan and on the 
railroad systems in Belgium (see map on page 
181 made from information compiled by the 


Military Intelligence Division, General Staff, 
Having cut their main supply line | 


U.S.A.). 
at a time when they were in the confusion of 
retreat made it doubly impossible for them to 
escape the effects of this disaster to their trans- 
portation system. 

At the time of the armistice the Germans had 
about 190 combat divisions. We had _ in line 
against us 44 of them and defeated them in the 
Argonne-Meuse fight. In doing this we had 
used up all the local reserves normally belonging 
to that area and also taken care of 20 division 
from the French front. There were in all abou! 
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400,000 Germans against our First Army. Of 
these we captured about 16,000 officers and men, 
one in every twenty-five. We took also 1,421 
guns, 6,550 machine guns, and 503 trench mor- 
tars. The total German casualties are esti- 
mated at about 100,000 or about a fourth of their 
forces. On our side (including about 7,000 
French casualties) the total was 122,529. 

The decisiveness and the significance of our 
great battle in France will continue to grow as 
people continue to study the war. As that 
study progresses, a good many lessons of the 
struggle will grow plain also, and as the picture 
gets plainer public appreciation of the valor of 
our soldiers and the work of our line officers and 
staffs will continue to grow. 

Many officers came out of the battle marked 
“unfit for combat service.” When the public 
realizes how meagre these men’s training was— 
regulars, guardsmen, and national army—the 
cause for wonder will not be that there were so 
many officers relieved but that there were enough 
fit for this kind of combat to make the thing a 
success. If some troops retreated three kilo- 
meters in the face of a Prussian guard counter- 
attack, if other troops got so disorganized in a 
rapid advance that they had to be taken to the 
rear to reform, the wonder is not that this hap- 
pened but that it did not happen more. There 
will be learned arguments to the effect that 
if we had used fewer troops we could have avoided 


some of the traffic jams that occurred, and that 


had our battle plans been less elemental we might 
have taken greater advantage of terrain, etc. 
Before these and similar criticisms be counted 
just, they must take into account that it may take, 
more green troops to take a position than it does 
experienced ones, and that the simplest battle 
instructions are plenty complicated for officers 


half of whom had never been in a big battle 


before, and most of whom had had a uniform on 
less than 18 months. A lot of men are buried 
in the Argonne because people can not in a short 
time learn even the elements of warfare so as not 
to forget them in the stress of battle. 
_ The more the 47 days of the Argonne-Meuse 
Is studied the more grateful the American public 
must become to General Pershing, his staff, 
and the officers and men of the American Army, 
and the more fixed should become the public 
resolution never again to make an American 
general take the moral responsibility of facing 
such a task with an army “hurriedly raised and 
hastily trained” and never again to send our citi- 
zens into battle in which all the advantages that 
come from proper training are with the enemy. 
The great decisions of Pershing and his staff 
{0 train for open warfare, to push the fighting 





The Truth About Our 110 Days’ Fighting 





whether ready or not, 
the ability to make a 
million men into an army 
that could function with- 
out fatal blunders and 
fight to victory — these 
things are as great in the 
annals of the nation as 
the courage of our men, 
and more remarkable for 
our men have always 
been courageous but 
our leadership has not 
always been either good 
or successful. 


III 


During the Argonne- 

Meuse battle there were six American divisions 
with the Allies, and all of them saw distin- 
guished service. Toward the end of October 
the 37th and gist divisions which had been in 
the opening of the battle on September 26th 
were taken from our Army and sent to Bel- 
gium and assigned to the French army under Gen- 
eral Degoutte, who was acting as chief of staff to 
the King of the Belgians. From the 31st of Oc- 
tober on, these divisions were in action and they 
acquitted themselves well. They were among the 
troops at the point of the Belgian advance. 

The same was true of the two American divi- 
sions, the 27th and 30th, that were with the 
British. These two divisions were the first 
troops through the Hindenburg line on the 
British front in the attack near Cambrai which 
began on September 27th. These two divisions 
were again in action on the 17th of October in the 
opening stages of the battle of the Selle River. 
Their work on both occasions received the highest 
praise from the British. In these two battles 
these two divisions took more than 6,000 pris- 
oners. 

Still farther south the 2nd and 37th divisions 
were loaned to the French and the 2nd division 
had here the honor of being the first to break the 
German line in its area. The 2nd took the strong 
hill Blanc Mont and the town of St. Etienne, 
breaking a line the Germans had held since 1914, 
and playing a conspicuous part in the wide attack 
which resulted in a general German retreat to 
behind the Aisne from Rheims to the Argonne. 
The 36th relieved the 2nd and was in the French 
advance following this German retreat. From 
this service the 2nd came back and appeared in 
the Argonne in the attack of November first. 

There is every reason for pride in the record of 
these loaned divisions as there is in the record of 
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KINGS, PRINCES, AND AMERICAN SAILORS 


Formalities on Board the U. S. S. New York, Flagship of the American Division of the Grand 
Fleet of the English-Speaking People—A Visit from the King and Queen 
of the Belgians—A Prince of Denmark—His Majesty King 
George and Admiral Sir David Beatty 


URING the midsummer months of 
1918 the centre of interest for the 
junior officers of the New York was 
the sheet of wireless press news, that 
appeared every morning in the mess 
hall. Each officer, as he appeared, launched his 
questions and joined the group about the bulletin 
board before touching his breakfast, and his 
spirits for the day were almost invariably deter- 
mined by the contents of that slip of paper. A 
sharp gain or loss by the Allied armies, or more 
particularly by the American Army, was as clearly 
revealed by the attitude of the members of our 
mess at it was by the red and blue crayon on the 
big map we had hung on the bulkhead. In fact, 
as a result of an unusually quiet month “outside,” 
our interest had come to rest in the armies. Ex- 
cept to change our base or to execute our planned 
maneuvers each week we had scarcely raised 
the anchors. We now discussed the German 
High Seas Fleet with a sneer, substituting “if’”’ for 
“when,” and looked with misgivings at our chance 
to end the war at sea. 

Apparently we were idle; but the eyes of the 
world were of necessity blinded. Inthe American 
Battle Squadron on those summer days, history 
was being made and international relations were 
being established which will endure for genera- 
tions. Nor were these “idle” months a bed of 
roses, relief though they seemed from the North 
Sea winter gales, To the crews of the squadron, 
particularly to the men of the New York, it was 
the most irksome time of all. Visitors! Guests! 
Inspections! How they did hate those terms! 
Small wonder, for sometimes parties of official 
visitors would come aboard day after day, each 
instance meaning work far out of hours to have 
the ship in spotless, glistening condition for each 
new visitor. With apologies to Jutland it might 
have been termed “‘the battle of the mists,’’ this 
fight, trying the endurance of patience rather than 
nerve and skill. “American sailors have fought 
and conquered the mists of Scotland,” was the 
unanimous verdict of those who witnessed the 
incomparable appearance of our ships on those 


BY 
LIEUT. FRANCIS T. HUNTER, U.S.N.R.F. 


inspection days. I say 
it is the tribute of admirals, of peers, and of kings. 


Such, indeed, were our visitors, through whom the F 
ties of nations were being mightily strengthened. | 
And the men of the New York were rewarded for} 
their added labors by contact with the world’s} 


great leaders in the world’s most desperate crisis, 
When the American Squadron joined the British 
Grand Fleet in the Orkney Islands, it was en- 
shrouded by a veil of uncertainty, a shadow of 
doubt, which, while never voiced, could none the 
less be felt. After a month of ccGperation the 
doubt seemed for all time dispelled. We had 
registered for the first time a successful union cf 
foreign ships with the Grand Fleet—and had 
done so at a time of grave stress. To reach us 
while in the north had been impossible; but our 
arrival south brought visitors to acclaim that} 
union of which Americans may long be proud. 
First of all we had an official visit from Vice 
Admiral Arthur C. Leveson, that greatly beloved 
“live wire” of the Grand Fleet, then in commaat | 
of the second battle cruiser squadron. On that! 
occasion a foundation was laid upon which there 
developed, as the year advanced, the warmest 
comradeship between his ships and our own, for 
subsequently our sister division, the fifth battle 
squadron, was given to Admiral Leveson. The 
impression Admiral Leveson carried away from 
this first visit to us is expressed in the closin: 
paragraph of a letter written to Captain Hughes 
of the New York on the day following his visit: 


May I express to you my immense admiration fot 
the condition of your ship. I have never seen anything 
to touch her during thirty-five years at sea, Shes! 
picture. 


Similar expressions of admiration were voice 
by Admirals Goodenough, De Roebeck, and 
Evan-Thomas on the occasion of their visits ® 
us, and the circulation of these remarks estab 
lished throughout the fleet a reputation difficu! 
indeed to maintain. 

Next, on the fifth of June, we realized a proud 
anticipation. When that day came, sparklit 


“incomparable” because F 
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+| we have the Admiral’s word for it. 








A VISITOR FROM GENERAL PERSHING’S HEADQUARTERS 


Bishop Brent, senior chaplain of the American Expeditionary Force, visits the New York to present General Pershing’s compli- 
ments to the Navy 


+}. blue, our force commander, Admiral Sims, stepped 
| over the gangway to inspect the cleanest, bright- 


est, trimmest ship he had ever seen. Toa Navy 
man, particularly to one who has been associated 
with Sims, that statement sounds sweeping, but 
In the talk 
which he made on the fo’castle after his inspection, 
Admiral Sims declared that in the face of the 


tesults of the super-efforts of Admiral Rodman 


and Captain Hughes he must relinquish his claim 
to distinction for the maintenance of ships. 
From that speech some fifteen hundred officers 
rm men carried broad smiles above inflated 
chests, 

It had been intended also to fire “five-inch” 
target practice for the Admiral, but a fog, rolling 
in from the sea, so reduced the visibility that we 
had to be contented with maneuvers. He ap- 
peared highly pleased with the operations of the 
squadron, 

Admiral Sims’s visit started the ball rolling. 
On the seventh of June, Admiral Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss, First Sea Lord of Britain, came to us 
fom the Admiralty. A brilliant forenoon gave 
the ship her finest setting. Admiral Wemyss 
made very clear his pleasure and surprise in a 
delightful speech which followed his inspection, 
offering a rousing welcome to every American 
in the Grand Fleet. What pleased us most was 


his extremely optimistic view of the international 
situation in that crucial time, and his famous 
fighting spirit, which now stood for the spirit of 
the British Navy. Optimism is the key of Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss’s perseverance and_ success. 
Later, upon closer acquaintance, | learned that 
it seldom forsakes him, in duty or pleasure. 

Five days after Admiral Wemyss’s visit we en- 
joyed another distinct privilege in the first visit 
of our Commander-in-chief, Admiral Sir David 
Beatty. On this occasion the Admiral had little 
to say, or at least he had little time in which to 
say it. But on future occasions he gave full 
voice to the conditions his scrutinous eyes had 
marked as he keenly observed our men and ship 
that day. His eyes sparkled as they darted here 
and there, and | noticed his pleasure as Admiral 
Rodman led him with proud confidence into nook 


‘or corner or hatchway—always to find it scrupu- 


lously clean. 

Then a most stimulating message came from 
General Pershing, which will long be chronicled 
as much for its effect as for its character. In the 
Grand Fleet we had never been cut off from the 
armies in France. In fact there had existed be- 
tween the two services a binding codrdination 
of sympathy and purpose. The Grand Fleet 
knew each lunge, each parry of the Allied force 
as soon as the story could be transmitted. On 
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Struck by lightning, the big kite balloon floating over the New York caught fire, and fell into— 


the outcome of these we built our future. Early 
in April when Haig in his plight ordered “There 
must be no retirement. With our backs to the 
wall, each one of us must fight on to the end,” 
he received this message from Beatty: “The 
Grand Fleet has been following with great ad- 
miration and sympathy the magnificent efforts 
of their comrades of the British Army in France.” 
And the following reply was received from Sir 
Douglas Haig: “All ranks of the British armies 
in France send their heartiest thanks to their com- 
rades in the Grand Fleet for their most encour- 
aging message.’ But now, in the early Summer, 
the American armies were in France—fighting! 
Our brothers were fighting! We knew their 
spirit and they knew ours. It was General 
Pershing’s wish to come to us. Obviously he 
could not, but he ¢hose a fitting representative 
to convey his purpose. All who heard him will 
long remember the visit of Bishop Brent, senior 
chaplain of our Expeditionary Forces in France. 
The warm hearted and inspiring greetings he 
bore to us from General Pershing aroused a new 
realization of our unity with the army. Bishop 
Brent is a natural orator. Standing there on the 
fo’castle, thousands of bluejackets massed below 
him, with the red sunset of a clear, calm evening 
for his setting, he inspired us by his magnificent 
force, filling us with new hope and proud confi- 


A BIT OF FIREWORKS FOR THE— 


dence as he delivered this message, fresh from & 


General Pershing: 


The bond which joins together all men of American 
blood has been mightily strengthened by the rough 
hand of war. Those of us who are privileged to serve 
in the Army and Navy are to one another as brothers. 
Spaces of land and sea are nothing when a common 
purpose binds. We are so dependent on one another 
that the honor, the fame, and the exploits of the one 
are the honor, the fame, and the exploits of the other. 
If the enemy should dare to leave his safe harbor and 
set his ships in battle array, no chcers would be more 
ringing than those of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. We have unshaken confidence in 
you and are assured that when the winning blow of the 
war has been struck, and together we stand on the 
threshold of peace, your record will be worthy of your 
traditions. 


The American Squadron, with the entire Grand 
Fleet, found itself unexpectedly in the dreary 
North to celebrate that “greatest of liberty 
days,” the Fourth of July. Then, quite as ul 
expectedly, we had to hoist our immediate recall 
signals for all who were ashore, up anchor and 
put to sea. Maneuvering off the Jutland Bank 
we were out until noon of July eighth, when 4 
tired, dirty ship and crew dropped anchor in the 
Firth of Forth. In the midst of the dirt and e 
haustion of the ordeal of coaling ship, came the 
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—KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM 
—the water near the dreadnaught just as King Albert and Queen Elizabeth were coming aboard 


most startling news by wireless: “To-morrow 
the King and Queen of the Belgians will visit 
the American Squadron, boarding the New York 
for inspection.” 

Then those American bluejackets showed their 
stuff. Tired and sea worn, they worked on until 
midnight, finished their job, and were up at five 
A. M. in order to accomplish the impossible. No 
wild streak of imagination could picture a more 
vivid change. From a filthy, sooty, mass of 
grime at eight one night, there was evolved at 
{Wo P. M. next day a scoured, holystoned, painted 
ship, manned by a spotless, polished crew in dress 
blue suits, each at his post of inspection. At 
precisely two thirty King Albert of the Belgians, 
accompanied by Queen Elizabeth, was received 
(little knowing) upon a spotless quarterdeck for 
their first visit to an American man of war. Now 
kings and queens must tire of being acclaimed 
Wherever they go. Bands, guards, cheers, saluta- 
tions must long have ceased to thrill them. So 
Wwe received King Albert and his Queen with 
something new. Band, guard, full honors rend- 
ered, yes; but we had something more for the 
Sporting King and Queen who had flown by air- 
plane from their native land and come to far-off 
Scotland to inspect us. 

_ Ablack cloud drove threatening above us, paint- 
ing the sky with vivid streaks of lightning. Our 











kite balloon, not yet deflated after the recent trip 
to sea, floated a thousand feet above our stern. 
Lightning and hydrogen gas! We had no fire- 
works with which to welcome Albert; we needed 
none. As their majesties neared the ship a vivid 
fork streaked downward, and with a flare that 
could be seen for miles our kite balloon descended 
from its airy berth in a flaming spiral and cast 
its wreckage on the firth below. 

King Albert covered the ship from bridge to 
firerooms. And nothing daunted, Queen Eliza- 
beth was with the party every minute. In the 
firerooms King Albert grasped a shovel given 
him, and promptly stoked one of the roaring 
fires. Money could not remove that shovel from 
its case to-day, an everlasting trophy of the war. 
Six feet two inches in his uniform, broad chested, 
and wearing a smile, the Fighting King made an 
imposing figure. He dwarfed all those about 
him, particularly his tiny Queen. Queen Eliza- 
beth wore white entirely, but followed the in- 
spection without the slightest regard for grease 
or smudge. Their Majesties seemed to enjoy the 
visit immensely. We loved them too, perhaps 
because they are delightfully unlike the picture 
we had formed of reigning monarchs. By those 
who were aboard our ship that summer day and 
felt that royal courtesy, this tribute of the Belgian 
nation has been placed among our highest honors. 
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THE DESPATCH VESSEL “OAK” - . 


Used by King George to review the “Grand Fleet of the English Speaking People of the World.” The day of the revien 
dawned cloudless, but by noon a heavy fog had settled down, and by_the time the king inspected the New York the fleet wa 
enshrouded in mist 
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_ In honor of the king of England. This picture was taken from the fire control station on the foremast, looking aft. £4 dec 
ship of the entire fleet had its rail manned as the Oak passed, bearing the King. After the review the King inspected the/ 
York and later decorated Rear-Admiral Rodman on board the Queen Elizabeth 
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The following morning at “quarters”’ an apprecia- 
tion from Admiral Rodman was published to all 
divisions, in which they found reward for their 
remarkable performance: 

The division commander wishes to express to the 
Captain, officers, and men of the New York, his ap- 
preciation of the splendid work and the results ac- 
complished in thoroughly cleaning and painting the 
ship after coaling, in the short time and under the trying 
conditions in which they labored in getting ready for 
the visit of the King and Queen of the Belgians. Such 
results can only be obtained when there is the proper 
spirit behind it. 


Visitors continued to come to us as the days 
passed, until we began to comprehend the senti- 
ments of a flower which had bloomed, by chance, 
near an apiary. A Prince of Denmark, with his 
delegation and our ambassador, chanced upon 
us at a most appropriate time, just as a squadron 
put to sea to shield a convoy bound for his own 
shores and Norway. The Naval Advisory Board 
spent two days with the fleet, realizing for the 
first time the magnitude and perfection of the 
forces. Representative P. H. Kelly of Michigan, 
one of the best posted members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, quite carried away by the 
revelation, returned to Washington shouting the 
praises of the Grand Fleet thus: 


Great Britain’s Grand Fleet is the most astounding 
exhibit of force that two eyes ever beheld. When we 
viewed that great naval force, ready to dash out into 
the North Sea on a moment’s notice, there were three 
rows of ships riding at anchor and each row was eight 
miles long! There were warships of every kind and 
description from battle cruisers 790 feet in length to 
small submarines. We have American ships operating 
as a part of that wonderful force. 


The Shipping Board, or part of it, came up 
from London. Pleasure indeed it was to feel the 
confidence expressed by these authorities on ships 
as they grasped for the first time the power of 
the Grand Fleet. Again, it was gratifying to 
watch the satisfaction grow on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as 
he covered the ship and fleet. We had received 
from the Duke of Athol, personal representative 
of King George, a message of welcome from His 
Majesty, and we felt, indeed, that the chain of 
our honors lacked but one link. The crew would 
often joke of it. They knew it would mean hard 
work, but they wanted that one episode to crown 
the ever growing heap of their experiences. 
Their hopes were realized. 

In the forenoon of the twenty-second of July, 
1918, it was my lot to have the watch on deck. 
That watch was perhaps the liveliest that could 
be imagined while in port. Men swarmed the 
decks with every sort of cleaning implement. 
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The ship’s boats plied in constant use, rushing 
a hundred “last details”. For this was prepara- 
tion to receive on board at two P. M., His Majesty 
King George the Fifth of England. 

Shortly past noon the majestic little despatch 
vessel Oak steamed down between our lines, the 
Royal Standard of England at her truck. The 
fourth battle squadron stood from the sea in close 
formation, passing the Oak midway between our 
lines and rendering full salute. The crew of every 
ship in the Grand Fleet had manned the rails, 
fringing the decks with living forms. And as 
the little royal vessel passed each mighty dread- 
naught, three ringing cheers went up, and then 
“God save the King.”’ Louder and louder rang 
the cheers as the Oak came down the lines to where 
we lay; and when at last our crew let loose, its 
volume seemed to split the skies. At last the 
King had come! 

The North Sea is subject to sudden changes. 
On this day, clear through the forenoon, the con- 
ditions of the visit by the British sovereign to the 
American flagship lent themselves to a sense of 
mystery. By two o’clock a dense mist had de- 
scended about us like a pall. Near the ship were 
other gray shapes, dimly visible through the haze. 
Beyond these were more distant objects, scarcely 
discernible. Everything else was swallowed up 
in the mist. Out from the gray surroundings, 
over a drab sea, came speeding a little launch, 
with shining brass funnel, carrying the Sailor 
King. With him was the Admiral in command 
of the Grand Fleet, who had accompanied His 
Majesty from his own flagship on this memorable 
visit. The King and his modest entourage 
climbed the steps leading to the deck of our great 
flagship and faced the Stars and Stripes which 
floated smartly in the breeze. American Mar- 
ines, forming the guard of honor, gave the salute; 
bugles and drums rang out; the Marine band 
followed with “God Save the King.” Admiral 
Rodman and Captain Hughes of the flagship re- 
ceived the King and Commander-in-Chief with 
the other flag officers, and at once the reality 
of the friendliness that underlay this ceremonial 
visit was evidenced. 

On the flagship were the captains and senior 
officers from the other vessels of the American 
Squadron, as well as fifty men from each. In 
double line, face to face, the complement was 
drawn around the entire vessel. Between the 


lines the King slowly moved, stopping from time 
to time as his eye noted some distinguishing mark 
differing from those of the British navy, and in- 
quiring its significance. 

The deck completed, His Majesty went on with 
manifest zeal and interest to make the tour of the 
ship under the American commander. 


His evi- 
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dent interest in all he saw was appreciated by 
officers and men alike. 

“He is by training a naval man,” one British 
officer put it, “and when he speaks of a ship he 
knows what he is talking about.” 

King George showed special interest in the 
laundry, with its Chinese attendants; in the 
bakery, where probably the finest bread in Europe 
was being turned out (we had white flour direct 
from the States); in the cold storage of meats, the 
extensive galley, the sick bay, and the modern 
barber shops. Above all he admired the cleanli- 
ness and sweetness of the air throughout the entire 
ship, even when he had descended to the lowest 
deck. 
“In the American Navy,” remarked His 
Majesty, “the precept of cleanliness being next 
to Godliness has been effectively adopted.” 

In thoroughness, his examination was second to 
none. Not to be outdone by Albert of Belgium, 
His Majesty descended through the many decks 
to the engine room, and from it to the firerooms. 
Again one of the shovels was laid aside, engraved 
and encased. It will be forever a trophy of the 
flagship, for with it King George of England 
stoked an American fire. How different the 
Teutonic conception of the prerogatives of 
Princes! 

In the excitement and thrill of contact with 
England’s King we had dwelt little upon the day’s 
great meaning. Not until evening did we realize 
its full significance. King George had inspected 
the Grand Fleet of the English speaking people. 
In that simple statement of fact is implied a re- 
volutionary change in international sentiment 
and relations, as well as in maritime organization. 
The London Times of the following day expressed 
the situation by saying, “ The King’s visit to the 
United Navy of the two kindred powers who have 
joined forces to secure the reign of justice and 
humanity among the nations of the earth may be 
said, indeed, to set up a new landmark in modern 
history.” Of friendly feeling and the courtesies 
of service between our navies there had never 
been any lack, but here we had the spectacle of a 
combined fleet offering tribute and being honored 
by the Sovereign of England. And were the 
conditions reversed, the same due would be paid 
our President. 

From his training, as well as from his position, 
no one was better qualified than the Sailor King 
to understand and appreciate the new and power- 
ful bond of unity. At the conclusion of his mem- 
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orable visit King George gave the following 
message to the Commander-in-Chief: 

I am happy to have found myself once more with the 
Grand Fleet, and this pleasure has been increased by 
the opportunity I have had of seeing the splendid ships 
of the United States in line with our own, and of meet- 
ing Admiral Rodman together with the officers and 
men under him. We value their comradship and are 
proud of their achievements. 


Our Commander-in-chief, Admiral 
addressed the King in reply: 

The Grand Fleet is deeply grateful for Your Majesty's 
gracious and inspiring message. Your presence with 
your fleet has stimulated all hands in the great task 
upon which we are engaged and has afforded us another 
opportunity of giving expression to our unswerving 
loyalty and devotion to Your Majesty’s person. We 
are glad that Your Majesty should have been able 
personally to observe our complete accord with the 
United States Squadron, and the firm friendship which 
binds their officers and men to your own. 


It was on the occasion of this visit of the King 
to the Grand Fleet that, on the deck of Admiral 
Beatty’s flagship Queen Elizabeth, he bestowed 
the K. C. B. upon Admiral Rodman. As a 
crowning tribute, the following telegram was 
transmitted from His Majesty the King to Presi- 
dent Wilson: 

It has given me great pleasure to have visited this 
afternoon the United States Ship New York and to 
have made the acquaintance of Rear-Admiral Rodman 
and the captains of the battleship force now operating 
with my Grand Fleet, and | also had the opportunity 
of seeing the representatives from other ships of the 
squadron. 

I should like to express my admiration of the high 
efficiency and general smartness of the force. 

The happy relations which exist between the United 
States Squadron and their British comrades, and the 
unity of purpose which characterizes their work, are 
sure guarantees of the continued success of the Allied 
arms at sea. 


In these messages we realized at last the ac- 
complishment of our great unity of purpose. 
We felt then, as we felt again at the German sur- 
render in the presence of the King, that the great 
union of the English speaking peoples in the 
cause of right, must prevail, now and forever. 
For the sacred purpose of the hour the naval 
strength of Great Britain and the United States 
had been more than brought into alliance; they 
were blended into a union, the remembrance and 
the influence of which will pass down to the last 
generations. 


Beatty, 
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Looking Ahead to 1920 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION 


BY 


EDWARD G. LOWRY 


Note: Another Presidential year 1s approaching, and is attracting the usual attention among poli- 


ticians despite the other problems that face the country. 


' Many laymen, however, have not, as yet, given 


much attention to the outlook, because, perhaps, no one man stands out in either political party as excep- 


tional Presidential material. 


In the following two articles Mr. Edward G. Lowry, who is familiar with 


the national political field through long association with political Washington, goes over the possibilities of 


the coming year.—THE EpirTors. - 


PRESIDENTIAL BOOMS AND BOOMLETS 


Men Whom the Politicians and the People Talk About as Possible Candidates—Their 
Qualifications and Disabilities—Democratic and Republican Presidential Possibilities 
and Aspirants—Perennials that Bloom Quadrennially—Views of the Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee—Jack and the 
Beanstalk in the Democratic Political Garden 


HIS is the very pleasant season of 
budding and growing things. The sea- 
son when all sorts of curious and inter- 
esting things spring up out of the 
ground or come forth from their winter 
hiding places. Bulbs become tulips, and grubs 
become butterflies. Gardens are full of tender 
young green things that promise to be good to eat. 
One garden in particular that I chance to have 
cultivated and observed with a keen and increas- 
ing interest for too many years, is in full bloom 
just now. It comes into bloom only once every 
four years, This is its year. It is planted with 
Presidential candidates; nothing | else. It is a 
lazy man’s garden, for it requires no care or at- 
tendance. The little Presidential shoots don’t 
require to be planted. They plant themselves, 
and they come up and blossom in the most sterile 
and rocky places. Some of them are hardy 
perennials, bursting into bloom quadrennially. 
It does not matter whether you pay any heed to 
them or not. They come and come again until 
age withers them. All of them are engaging. 
All of them invite attention, and are so pleased 
When they are noticed. 
For purposes of convenience, the garden is 
divided into two parts, Republican and Demo- 


cratic. The Republican side of the garden is 
much larger this year and has many more sturdy 
offerings. The gardeners who go in for this 
sort of horticulture say it looks like a Republican 
year. Will Hays, of Indiana, is the Republican 
gardener. He is called Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and when his plants are 
exhibited at the Republican National Convention 
next summer, one of them will be awarded the 
prize and become the Republican candidate for 
the White House. The progressive stages are— 
possibility, aspirant,-candidate for the nomination, 
and candidate for the Presidency. It is a long, 
hard _road for budding plants, and most of them 
die somewhere between the possibility and aspir- 
ant stage. 

Before we go into the garden, let us stop and 
have a word with Will Hays. He is a new sort 
of Republican gardener. He interests me, and 
I think he will interest you. He is quite unlike 
any of his predecessors, from Mark Hanna 
through to William R. Wilcox, and including 
such diverse types as George B. Cortelyou, Frank 
Hitchcock, and Charles D. Hilles. They were 
all urban and sophisticated. Mr. Hays is not 
urban. But neither is he rustic. Perhapsif 1 were 


to call him suburban it would indicate to you the 
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golden mean between those two extremes. He is 
a lawyer at Sullivan, Sullivan County, Indiana, 
and he simply “eats politics,” as they say. He 
loves the political game. He is interested in 
politics 365 days in the year. This is equally 
true of everybody outside of the cities in Indiana 
and Ohio, the two wisest political states in_the 
Union. 

Mr. Hays is 38 years old. He was a precinct 
committeeman before he was 21. Being a Re- 
publican chairman of something is his true voca- 
tion. He has been at it since he was a boy. He 
has been chairman of his county committee, 
State Advisory Committee, speakers’ bureau of the 
State Committee, district chairman, and chair- 
man of the State Central Committee. He isa 
frail looking, pale, slender, little man, bustling 
with energy, with engaging manners, and as 
friendly as a travelling passenger agent. All in 
all, a useful man to be at the head of the Republi- 
can campaign in the present restless state of an 
imperfect world, when all sorts of people are com- 
ing to the fore and demanding and intending to 
take a share in the government of the country. 
Hays is standing on the front doorstep beckoning 
them with both hands to come in and take part 
in the proceedings. One of his ideas, he told me, 
is that everybody should get into politics. He 
wants more politics rather than less politics. His 
great aspiration is to get all the war workers, all 
the dollar-a-year men, all the Liberty Loan drive 
men and women, all the Red Cross volunteers, 
all the canteen workers, to transfer the energies 
they put into war activities into politics. He 
goes about asking these dollar-a-year men and 
war workers what they are going to do when their 
present volunteer obligations come to an end. 
Most of them tell him that they are going back 
to their old jobs or to look for new ones. Hays 
expressed this belief to me the other day: 

“The day is passing when men will tolerate 
anywhere in this country any practices in politics 
that they would not commend in the strictest 
business and professional affairs. When we get 
our politics entirely on this basis, when we live 
our patriotism daily, we will do a citizen’s full 
duty, and not until then. I repeat, I have no 
use for the individual who is either ‘too busy’ or 
‘too good’ to help. He has no just complaint 
to make, whatever happens. He is riding on 
another’s ticket. I have an abiding faith that 
there will be an awakened sense of civic duty as 
one of the by-products of this war. Hundreds of 


thousands of men and women, who had no inclin- 
ation, and thought they had no time to take the 
slightest interest in their government, have arisen 
in the most splendid spirit and unselfishly carried 
If some small part 


the burden of the war work. 
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_must ever guard and preserve. 


of the same interest in their country can be main- 
tained, some small part of the time they have 
been giving is still given by them in thought and 
action to the business of their country, it will 
bring to the situation an impetus for untold 
good. I urge that this army of men and women 
who have been the splendid war-workers in every 
corner of the country, now realize that they havea 
duty in peace as well as in war, that their country 
needs their continuing interest, and this contin- 
uing interest they owe to the country’s welfare. 

“I repeat, and shall continually declare, that 
what we need in this country is not ‘less politics, 
but more attention to politics. Politics is the 
science of government, and what we need is more 
attention to the science of government. We 
have fought in France to make certain every- 
where that men should have the right to govern 
themselves, and here in this country where we 
have that privilege I insist that we exercise it.” 

Hays is shaping, so far as lies in his power, the 

policy of the Republican campaign next year. 
He outlines that policy in these terms: 
_ “This is the time for little things. Just as 
during the war period so now, as we approach 
these problems, we have no time for petty jeal- 
ousies, carping criticism, pullings and haulings, 
but fearlessly, in a spirit of patriotism, with our 
eves solely on the country’s welfare, the Repub- 
lican party accepts the commission given it by the 
electorate of the people last November, and 
will proceed to solve the problems. 

“We attribute honesty of purpose to the oppo- 
sition. We urged during the war that each party 
strive to see which could aid most in war support. 
To-day we urge that each party make it its busi- 
ness to see which can go the farthest in developing 
plans and executing purposes for the welfare of 
the people and the glory of the nation. Let this 
be the real effort between political parties in 
this country. 

“We have insisted, and now insist, that we are 
as unprepared for peace as we were for war. We 
have cried continuously for preparation to that 
end. Every country except America-was pre 
paring for peace long before the war ended. 
We slipped along, under this Democratic adminis- 
tration, without any adequate thought of the prob- 
lems that would confront us—just as we did before 
we entered the war. ‘Watchful waiting’ was as 
fallacious in this as it was as to Mexico, or as to 
the failure to prepare for war when war was at 
our gates, or as to Russia. 

“With all our power we will strive to prevent 
the further spread of socialism, and set this 
nation’s feet once more firmly or the path of 
progress and along ways which liberty and ordet 
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“To this end we have promised a forward step- 
ping as well as a forward looking programme for 
labor, for business, and for the farmer, and these 
promises we will keep. 

“The Republican party recognizes that labor 
constitutes the country’s greatest. asset. In the 
crisis through which we have passed, the labor 
of the country was its salvation. The Republican 
party will not forget, in the stress of other matters, 
that its protective tariff policies have made the 
wages of our laborers the highest in the world. 
This protective tariff policy, measured to fit the 
new needs, will continue. The labor of this 
country is entitled to and will receive fair repre- 
sentation in all the councils of the nation. We 
will have just remedial legislation for the better- 
ment of this great mass of our population at all 
times, not only because it is their due, but because 
by justice always we can prevent the insidious 
influence of the criminal element of the I. W. W. 
from taking hold in the ranks of real labor. And 
that criminal element, organized or unorganized, 
called 1. W. W. or anything else, that goes about 
this country seeking whom it can destroy—that 
Thing is a traitor to this country, nothing else, 
and should be treated as such. . 

“There is in this country a religious faith that 
believes in the divinity of the Constitution of 
the United States. We do not adopt this tenet, 
but I approve of the direction of the thought, and 
| recommend the appreciation. There is a time 
not far distant when our heel must be in the 
ground. Law and order shall reign in this coun- 
try. With a vision of the country’s mission, and 
with the highest sense of justice for all men, Re- 
publicans will keep their eyes always ahead, but 
will keep their feet always on solid ground. We 
will not forget that while we fight to make certain 
the rights of free government in the world, we 
have a republic to preserve in this country; that 
We are a representative government, not a Bolshe- 
vist syncopation; that while there is nothing in 
this country that we would not take and use for 
necessary war purposes, such taking must be for 
War purposes only, and in such action we do not 
propose to permit any eventual ulterior object.” 

And so on and so on and soon. Rather vague 
as to details, but something must be left for the 
campaign itself, and for the agents who may be 
chosen at the national convention. 


FLOWERS IN THE REPUBLICAN GARDEN 


Now let us look at the “ possibilities.” Theodore 
Roosevelt has recently died. There can hardly 
be any doubt that he would have been virtually 
the unanimous choice of his party for the Presi- 
dency had he lived. Everything was shaping 
to that end. This is the testimony of all 
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elements in the Republican party, including. 
men who had consistently opposed Colonel 
Roosevelt all the time he was in active political 


life. Now that he is no more, all of the other 
aspirants at this juncture are on even terms. 
None of them stands out of the ruck. Some of 
them are better fitted than others, but that gives 
them no present advantage. 

Among a large element of the Republicans is 
a firm belief that they can elect just anybody next 
year. Curiously enough, when any political 
organization, city, state, or national, becomes 
impregnated with this belief it seems to choose 
the worst possible candidate. Witness Hylan in 
New York, for example, and the present tentative 
organization in the House of Representatives. 
What sort of man will the Republicans choose 
next year? Will they take him from the right 
wing of the party, from the old-line reactionary, 
regular Republicans, a man like John W. Weeks 
of Massachusetts, Philander Chase Knox of 
Pennsylvania, James E. Watson of Indiana, 
Frank Lowden of Illinois, Warren G. Harding 
or Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, or will they look to 
the other side, to men like Hiram W. Johnson of 
California, William E. Borah of Idaho, Albert 
B, Cummins, of Iowa, Miles Poindexter of Wash- 
ington, or perhaps, General Leonard Wood? 
All of these are “Presidential possibilities’; all 
of them are aspirants, all of them are willing to 
serve if drafted. 


NO MILITARY CANDIDATE 


One precedent in our national political history 
has already been upset. If the traditional rule 
had been observed, both parties would have been 
casting about at this time for a soldier candidate 
to run on his war record. The War of the Revolu- 
tion, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Span- 
ish-American War each produced a Presidemt from 
the army, but not this one. The returning sol- 
diers have settled that. They have not brought 
home any “heroes” with them. They have not 
brought home any army candidate. It is a curi- 
ous and interesting development and a new phase 
of popular intelligence, and rather puzzling to the 
politicians. Anticipating the burgeoning into 
bloom of an army candidate, a little Pershing 
syndicate was formed in New York. ‘The syndi- 
cate was Republican, but General Pershing’s 
politics (if any) were a matter of doubt. How- 
ever, it didn’t matter, for up to the present, 
anyway, there is little enthusiasm for any mili- 
tary candidate. 

It is the patent and clearly visible existence of 
this sentiment against a purely military or soldier 
candidate that has caused me to list General 
Leonard Wood with the progressive group of 
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Republican aspirants. He is known as a friend 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s and as a Republican, but 
I have not been able to discover anything definite 
as to his political beliefs. His name is associated 
with the propaganda for universal military service. 
It is questionable whether that belief will arouse 
much enthusiasm next year. It seems to be rest- 
ing under a certain disfavor at the moment. 
General Wood has friends in a great many parts 
of the country. He has been stationed at mili- 
tary posts in widely separated sections and has 
displayed a certain facility in making himself 
known and talked about wherever he has been 
stationed. A great many people feel that he has 
been badly treated by this Administration, but 
just how much value and stamina that would 
have as a campaign issue in a Presidential elec- 
tion seems doubtful. 

General Wood is, however, one of the most 
likely of the present known aspirants for the 
nomination. It is surprising how often and in 
what unexpected quarters one hears his name 
favorably discussed and received. If he becomes 
the sole legatee of the Roosevelt strength, and if 
the Roosevelt sentiment crystallizes behind him, 
he will be a formidable candidate at the next con- 
vention. It is not clear yet what, if any, politi- 
cal group of active working politicians is organtz- 
ing and seeking to project his aspirations. It is 
clear that he is actively in the race and seeking 
the Republican nomination. His friends would 
like all the returned soldiers to vote for him. If, 
by any chance, he should be nominated we will 
all undoubtedly learn why he was not sent to 
France and why General Pershing did not want 
him there. This is not a matter of any great 
historic importance, but it has intrigued the curi- 
osity of a great many people since our entry into 
the war. General Wood is anti-Wilson and has 
been for a long time, as is well known. That 
circumstance is counted upon by many of his sup- 
porters as a great factor in the success of his 
ambitions. 


A POSSIBILITY FROM THE WEST 


One might suppose, however, if a Progressive 
candidate was to be chosen by the Republicans 
from among the present visible list, that Hiram 
Johnson, of California, would stand the best 
chance. He should appeal to all the Roosevelt 
men. He was a consistent supporter and cham- 
pion of T. R. He left the Republican party with 
him after the split in the party following the sec- 
ond nomination of Taft, and was candidate for 
Vice-President on the Progressive ticket which 
Colonel Roosevelt headed. He has shown him- 
self to have great political strength and an en- 
thusiastic following on the Pacific Coast and in 
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the intermountain states. He is a good can. 
paigner. His war record is clear; his personal 
record is clear. He is not loved by the Old Guard 
in his party and if, as seems probable, they are 
in control of the next national convention, they 
will not support him willingly. Mr. Johnson js 
not talked about so much now as he was a little 
while ago, when one of the Western newspapers, 
looking forward to 1920, said: “Watch Hiram 
Johnson,” and William Allen White responded: 
“Who else is there to watch?” 


JOHNSON AND AMERICANISM 


Senator Johnson is beginning to develop a line 
of policy of his own in the Senate, which may 
besummarized in his own phrase: “ Let us be Amer- 
icans again.” He does not believe in interns 
tionalism nor in any of the Wilson policies. He 
offers a clear-cut issue to Mr. Wilson’s present 
dispositions. Johnson complains that “there's 
nobody home in America,” and goes on: “It has 
become a reproach in many quarters now to think 
in terms of America for America first. It is time 
to cry a halt. Let us make it respectable to 
be American again. While our future fate is 
being secretly debated and secretly decided in 
Paris, and while we are denied the slightest 
knowledge of decisions which may alter the des- 
tiny of the republic, loyal Americans here may 
well think of their own. 

“The war has shown us our grave problems. 
Americanization, the lessening of unemployment, 
normal business conditions, intelligently grappling 
with and throttling discontent and resentment 
which may turn to worse, destruction of any 
noxious foreign growth which threatens our insti- 
tutions—all these insistently cry for attention and 
solution, but are put by for world dreams.”’ 

Mr. Taft has a singularly freakish, sporting 
chance of having friends and a respectable backing 
in the convention. It all depends upon the League 


of Nations and how it comes out and what the : 


popular opinion about it is a year from now. 10 
give him his due, Mr. Taft saw the League o 
Nations before Mr. Wilson did, but the Presiden! 
has rather taken it away from him. However, the 
former President has never let go his hold on the 
scheme. The politicians have been watching 
with a good deal of interest his many speech 
making tours throughout the country. They 
hear that he has been received with enthusiasm 
even in California, which was always the hear! 
of “the enemy’s country” to Mr. Taft. It seem 
curious that a man who was as badly beaten 4 
he was should be talked about again. But it 
certainly true that he is. Nobody mentions Alton 
B. Parker, who was almost as badly beaten as Mr. 
Taft, and even Mr. Hughes, who received the 
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largest popular vote ever cast for any Republican 
nominee for the Presidency, is not being “men- 
tioned” in the preliminary gossip. If the Re- 
publicans in the end have to favor a League of 
Nations, then they will have to consider Mr. Taft, 
because he.is virtually its only avowed champion 
among Republican possibilities. 


THE CHANCES OF A FORMER CABINET MEMBER 


On the conservative side, of the figures now 
under discussion, Mr. Knox, of Pennsylvania, 
seems to have the best chance, with Mr. Weeks, 
of Massachusetts, a possible second. Mr. Weeks 
would be on more nearly even terms with Mr. 
Knox had it not been that he was “repudiated,” 
as the saying is, by his own state at the election 
last November, when he was defeated for re- 
election to the Senate. Mr. Knox has had an 
idea for quite a long time that being President 
would be an adequate and altogether fitting climax 
to his career in politics. What is more to the 
point, I believe, he is favored by a number of 
persons and groups of persons whose desires and 
judgment have at one time and another played 
a no inconsiderable part in arranging for the dom- 
inating personnel and shaping the policies of the 
Republican party. 

Mr. Knox was a Cabinet officer under Presi- 
dents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. He has 
twice been elected, and once appointed by the 
Governor, a Senator from Pennsylvania. In 
1908 he received 68 votes in the national conven- 
tion that Mr. Roosevelt so potently dominated, 
when Mr. Taft was first chosen as the candidate. 
If the Republicans decide next year that the time 
has come again, as they are always hoping it will 
come, for the nomination of a thorough-going 
conservative, “satisfactory to the business inter- 
ests of the country,” Mr. Knox has as good a 
chance as, if not a litt e bit better one than almost 
anybody else. 

Mr. Weeks’s support is derived from the same 
conservative quarters as Mr. Knox’s, but from 
wholly a different group. In the 1916 conven- 
tion, which named Mr. Hughes, Mr. Weeks re- 
ceived 105 votes for the nomination, a very re- 
spectable showing, as such things go. He will 
probably go to the convention with support from 
the conservative New England group if it looks 
like a free for all race by this time next year. 

Governor Frank Lowden, of Illinois, will, in 
all probability, appear at the convention as the 
“favorite son” of Illinois, but what will happen 
after that is vague and shadowy to even the most 
penetrating vision of the political seers, prophets, 
soothsayers, and star-gazers. All the others, in- 
cluding Mr. James E. Watson of Rushville, 
Indiana, Mr. Warren G. Harding of Marion, 
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Ohio, and Mr. Simeon D. Fess of Yellow Springs, 
in the same sovereign state, one may at this junc- 
ture hasten by, after a casual recognition of their 


presence. It does not seem probable that the 
Republican party will be so deeply rooted in the 
affection and the confidence and the trust of the 
citizens of the Republic that they will choose a 
candidate here. 

Now let us step across to the other side of the 
garden; the Democratic side, in which the nom- 
inal gardener is Mr. Homer S. Cummings, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 
But here we find the old story of Jack and the 
Bean Stalk all over again. The chief plant in 
the garden has taken charge of and overshadows 
the gardener. It is like the song the correspond- 
ents used to sing who travelled with Mr. Bryan 
on his campaigning tours: 


“Oh,” the mother cried in accents wild, 
“Fireman, fireman, save my child!” 
He dashed up the ladder, up the ladder he ran, 
But the child was bigger than the fireman. 


The figure of Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United ‘States, undoubted master and law- 
giver and policy framer to the Democratic party, 
overshadows all the others. If he wants to be the 
nominee of his party for a third term, he can be. 
If he does not want that distinction for himself, he 
can virtually without opposition look out over the 
ranks of his party and say: “This is the man.” 
He controls the party machinery. He is in a 
position as strong as or perhaps even stronger 
than Mr. Roosevelt’s in 1908, when he laid his 
mantle upon the shoulders of Mr. Taft. Political 
speculation is palsied in the face of this situation. 

Champ Clark would like to have another run. 
He has never been the same man since the Balti- 
more convention that named Mr. Wilson the first 
time. In that convention he led on 27 ballots 
for the nomination, and had a clear majority on 
nine separate roll calls of the delegates. It is 
the only time it ever happened in a Democratic 
convention where a candidate received a majority 
of the votes and did not later secure the requisite 
two-thirds that would insure his nomination. 
Mr. Clark has made a record of the circumstance 
in his autobiographies in the Congressional Direc- 
tory and in “Who’s Who.” He deserves that 
consolation. 

I could, if it seemed worth while, recite a list 
of other Democrats who very quietly, very much 
under cover, but yet very eagerly, are hoping 
without much hope that they may be considered. 
It would be a futile performance, not knowing 
Mr. Wilson’s desires or intentions. 

It is fishing in muddy waters to attempt to say 
now what will be the political situation or the 
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condition of the public mind next summer when 
candidates will be chosen. Everybody who is 
closely scrutinizing and endeavoring to make out 
the drift of common opinion in the United States 
at this time is acutely conscious that we are 
hanging on a dead centre. The transition from 
an unprepared war to an unprepared peace has 
had the effect on the popular intelligence that 
might be expected. It is groping and seeking. 
It is not running in clearly defined channels. 
The commonest phrase in men’s mouths is, “[ 
haven’t quite made up my mind yet.” This 
implies restlessness and lack of direction. It 
equally implies lack of strong and widely accepted 
leadership. 


I] 


mulated. 
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I find an increasing number of people who are 
calculatingly awaiting a definite leadership that 
will touch their imagination and receive their con- 
fidence. It is entirely possible that a candidate 
for the Presidency will come from either or both 
parties as suddenly and as dramatically as Mr, 
Bryan emerged in 1896, and as unexpectedly, 
It is a day of new figures and fresh men in public 
life everywhere in the world, except—as yet— 
with us. It would be the natural thing if the 
problems we are confronting and will have to 
thresh out for ourselves in the coming year should 
produce adequate agents to transmute into ac- 
tion the popular will when that will is clearly for- 
I mean to say that it is an open game, 


CONGRESS AND THE COUNTRY 


Old-time Practitioners Resuming Control of the House of Representatives—How Con- 
gress Makes a Congressman—How the New Speaker Was Selected—The Re- 
publicans Reviewing the Democrats’ Record—The Embarrassing 
Railroad Question—Jockeying for Position for 1920, the Presi- 
dential Year—Control in the Senate and in the House 


HE first session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 

gress, which will meet in extraordin- 

ary session this summer and probably 

remain continuously sitting until the 

national political conventions next sum- 
mer, will repay the closest scrutiny and atten- 
tion. It bids fair to be the most interesting 
political phenomenon offered for observation in 
this country in along time. New Congresses are 
always interesting, especially if they mark a 
change in political control. When Congress is 
dominated by one political party and the ad- 
ministration and Executive Departments by an- 
other, flint strikes upon steel, and clashes and 
sparks are inevitable. 

The new Congress meeting this summer will 
be made up in the Senate of 49 Republicans and 
47 Democrats, and in the House of 238 Republi- 
cans, 195 Democrats, 1 Socialist (Victor Berger, 
of Wisconsin), and one Prohibitionist (Randall, 
of California). Both the Senate and the House 
are nominally controlled by the Republicans, but 
actually the Senate will not be under the control 
of either party organization. On the face of it 
the Senate will have a majority of one Republican 
but that does not take into account the very po- 
tent circumstance that included in the Republi- 
can majority are such Senators as Johnson of 
California, Borah of Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, 


Gronna of North Dakota, Kenyon of Iowa, and _ 


La Follette of Wisconsin, who can never be 
counted upon to be “regular.””’ They may at 
any time, on any question of principle, vote with 
the Democrats or, more conceivably, take a line 
of their own. It is a Republican Senate in name 
only. The Republicans have the responsibility, 
but not the power. The chief interest lies in the 
House. That chamber belongs to the Republi- 
cans by a handsome majority. They have 
both the responsibility and the power. 

It is one of the most curious and extraordinary 
political phenomena in a disordered world, now 
so bristling with curious and interesting and singu- 
lar phenomena, that at a time like this the so- 
called “leaders” of the new House should be the 
type of men they are. With Russia in convul- 
sion and agony under Lenine and Trotzky and 
the Soviets; with Bela Kun and his friend Mr. 
Czn and their associates making a revolution in 
Hungary; with the Poles, under the leadership 
of that amazing pianist, Paderewski, apparently 
on the brink of coming into their own; with a 
new Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia; with the 
labor uprising in England and the granting of 
the workers’ demands for a large share in the 
control of the Government, it is startling and in- 
credible that the United States should, through 
a quite legitimate and natural political process, 
present to the world as its leaders in the repre- 
sentative branch of the national legislature such 
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shop-worn figures as Mr. Mann of Illinois, Mr. 
Fordney of Michigan, Mr. Mondell of Wyoming, 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Madden 
of Illinois. 

| do not seek to disparage these gentlemen, nor 
do | seek to compare them unfavorably with 
Lenine and Trotzky, or Bela Kun, or Mr. Czn, 
or the new figures supposedly in control in Ger- 
many, or the labor representatives in England 
and France. I simply point to them as being 
somehow different from the type of men who have 
been brought to the front by the war in the old 
countries. I may put it this way fairly: the war 
has brought to the fore in the old countries new 
men and new types of men in political life. In 
the one new country engaged in the war, the 
stir and shock and ferment have thrown to the 
top figures that represent, even in the estimate 
of their own party colleagues and associates, an 
ancient order of things. 


SENIORITY IN THE HOUSE 


Even Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, the new 
Speaker, who comes to the chair following a pro- 
test and insurrection on the part of the Republi- 
cans in the House against naming Mr. Mann for 
that honor, could not be called radical or restless 
or be accused of deeply yearning for a new order 
by even the most vivid imagination. An upright 
and able man, a politician against whom no 
charge of lack of interest in his country’s welfare 
can be brought, he is of the eminently conserva- 
tive and safe and sane type. He never shared or 
participated or aligned himself in sympathy or 
in action with the “insurgent group”’ in the Re- 
publican party that first dethroned Cannon, the 
Speaker, in the House and at the same time pruned 
the speakership of its powers, nor was he in open 
sympathy or alliance with the little group of five 
so-called “progressive” Senators who protested 
80 courageously and with such political effect 
against the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. Through 
all the years Mr. Gillett has been a “regular” 
Republican. The measure of the extreme of the 
conservatism that marks Mr. Mann and the little 
dominant group of Republicans in the House is 
indicated with some vividness and to a degree 
by this fact, that a man of Mr. Gillett’s environ- 
ment and antecedent history should be chosen 
as the result of a “revolt” of House Republicans. 

The blessed rule of seniority is responsible for 
the present eminence of Mr. Mann, Mr. Mondell, 
Mr. Moore, and the others. There is nothing to 
be said in its favor. The House of Representa- 
tives does its business through committees. 
Members of the House attain rank and power and 
influence and position in the organization of that 








body through the character of their committee 
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assignments. What may be called the “good” 
or important committees are those of Ways and 
Means, which frames tariff bills and other rev- 
enue measures; Appropriations, which has to do 
with disbursements of public moneys from the 
Treasury; Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Judi- 
ciary, Agriculture, Postoffice and Post-Roads, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Rivers and Har- 
bors, and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. To 
come to occupy a ranking and powerful position, 
to become chairman of one of these committees, a 
member of the House of even ordinary attain- 
ments and industry has only so to contrive his 
affairs at home in his own district that he remains 
continuously in Congress. 

Mr. Gillett, Speaker, has been in Congress 
thirteen continuous terms. The revolt that made 
him Speaker was, therefore, not a violent break 
with tradition. Mr. Mann has been in the House 
eleven continuous terms. Mr. Mondell has also 
been a member for eleven terms but not continu- 
ously, as he was not a member of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress. Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, who 
now becomes chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has been in Congress for ten contin- 
uous terms. Philip Pitt Campbell, of Kansas, 
who becomes chairman of the Rules Committee, 
has been in the House eight continuous terms, 
and Martin B. Madden, of Illinois, and J. Hamp- 
ton Moore, of Pennsylvania, who are on the im- 
mensely important Steering Committee, have 
each served seven continuous terms. And so it 
goes, all the way down the line. 


THE CONGRESSMAN—A TYPE 


Now, it is unfortunately true that continuous 
service in Congress produces—a Congressman. 
He is a sharply defined type, bearing vocational 
stigmata, and comes to have an easily recognized 
and clearly delimited cast of mind. He becomes, 
by the very nature of his work and daily habit, 
of life, as clearly a person apart from the common 
run of mankind as an actor, or a miner, or a “hard 
rock”’ man, or a cowboy, or a jockey, or a prize 
fighter. He becomes and is a distinct type, a 
professional, so to say. Once you have become 
familiar with the species, it is as easy to pick out 
a Congressman as it is to distinguish a dandelion 
in a bed of tulips. There is a something about 
them. They have common and clearly marked 
characteristics. Taking them by and large, in a 
general way of speaking, there would not be much 
to choose between ex-Speaker Joseph G. Cannon 
and ex-Speaker Champ Clark, or between Claude 
Kitchin of Scotland Neck, North Carolina, and 
Frank W. Mondell of Newcastle, Wyoming, or 
James R. Mann of Illinois, and Dorsey W. 
Shackelford of Missouri. Their mental processes 
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would be more or less alike. Given any political 
problem, they would probably attack it about the 
same way using the same factors, but looking at 
them from opposite sides. 

The point | am making is that while under the 
present system the political color of the House 
may change from time to time, the quality of its 
dominant personnel is not greatly disturbed or 
altered. A consciousness of this condition was 
exhibited in the selection of Mr. Gillett to be 
Speaker and a further consciousness of the need of 
some change in this condition is exhibited in the 
Republican protest against the control of the 
House by a small steering committee dominated 
by Mr. Mann and his close associates. 

For the sake of the record, it may be well to 
set down the basic facts of the present situation. 
In the last session of Congress, which ended this 
spring, Mr. Mann was Republican floor leader. 
Mr. Gillett was senior Republican member of 
the Appropriations Committee. When a Re- 
publican House was elected last November, by 
virtue of the rule of seniority Mr. Mann became 
his party’s candidate for the speakership and Mr. 
Gillett would have become chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. But as Republican 
leader during the last Congress Mr. Mann had 
made what his own party associates considered 
a bad record; he was “against the war.” 

I hope I do not need to dredge the dreary rec- 
ords of the last Congress to support the contention 
that Mr. Mann lacked the quality of “availabil- 
ity” for the speakership. His own party col- 
leagues, who were perfectly familiar with what Mr. 
Mann had said and done during the period lead- 
ing up to the war and while we were in the war, 
decided for and of themselves that “the public 
would not stand for Mann for Speaker” and that 
his selection would “hurt the party.” They 
turned him down, but in turning him down they 
did not depart from the ancient principle of selec- 
tion. They simply took the next available man 
on the list, who happened to be Mr. Gillett, of 
Massachusetts. 

Since the days when the “insurgents” in the 
House, headed by Norris of Nebraska, pulled 
down Speaker Cannon from his eminence, the 
Speaker has not had the great power over legisla- 
tion in the House that he formerly had. There- 
fore Mr. Mann and his group of associates only 
lost the shadow when they lost the speakership, 
but retained the substance by an ingenious trick 
that enabled them to name Frank W. Mondell, of 
Wyoming, floor leader and chairman ex-officio of 
a small steering committee which will in actual 
practice and effect control policy and legislation 
in the House. This steering committee is made 
up, in addition to Mr. Mondell, of Martin B. 
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Madden of Chicago,. IIl., J. Hampton Moore of 
Philadelphia, Penn., Thomas B. Dunn of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Samuel E. Winslow of Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Mann, who is, under this organ- 
ization, really the dominant figure in the Congress, 
holds in the House organization only the minor 
post of Chairman of the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. This has become almost the conven- 
tional play or move for men occupying posts of 
real power. Colonel E. M. House holds no public 
office. John D. Rockefeller is not president of 
the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Croker, during 
the period when he was interested in municipal 
affairs in New York City, was not an office. 
holder. It is the ideal position: power without 
nominal responsibility. 


A POSSIBLE CHANGE 


This posture of affairs and arrangements was 
brought about by the Republican caucus. The 
House, when it organizes, can upset it. The Re 
publicans in the House who selected Gillett and 
were tricked out of the control of the House by 
losing the steering committee, are seeking to en- 
large that committee to a degree sufficient to 
vitiate the Mann-Mondell control. Truth to tell, 
so far as records go, there is not much to choose 
between Mr. Mann and Mr. Mondell. They are 
of the same type and came up in the House in 
parallel grooves. One has only to go to Republi- 
can sources to substantiate this assertion. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in his “Autobiography,” describes 
Mr. Mondell as “a Congressman who took the 
lead in every measure to prevent the conservation 
of our national resources and the preservation of 
the national domain for the use of home seekers.” 
And again, in referring to the great reclamation 
measure intended to develop large sections of the 
West, Mr. Roosevelt wrote of “the efforts of Mr. 
Mondell and other Congressmen who consistently 
fought for local and private interests as against 
the interests of the people as a whole.” 

The Republicans in the House who declined to 
accept Mr. Mann as Speaker, speaking through 
Representative Longworth of Ohio, portrayed the 
present situation in these terms: “The perform- 
ance by the Republican Committee on Commit 
tees of its most important duty, that of selecting 
the steering committee, the Floor Leader, and the 
“Whip,” was exactly what ought to have been ex- 
pected from the men and under the methods con- 
trolling. Its net result was to make Mr. James 
R. Mann the dominating figure in the next House 
of Representatives. It is the most complete 
sort of a triumph for reactionism. Even the final 
effort of some of us to enlarge and liberalize 
the steering committee, so as to secure repre 
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sentation upon it of the progressive sentiment of 
the West, of the states on the Southern border 
which substantially contributed to the Republi- 
can Majority, and of labor, was defeated by the 
usual vote. 

“If it had been deliberately planned to restore 
the conditions existing in the House ten years ago 
as a result of which the Republican majority be- 
came a minority, the plan could not have been 
more successfully consummated. Then the lead- 
ership was held by Mr. Cannon, assisted by Mr. 
Mann of Illinois, Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Tawney of Minnesota, together with Mr. 
Payne of New York acting as Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Under to-day’s 
arrangement the real leadership is held by Mr. 
Mann, assisted by Mr. Cannon of Illinois, Mr. 
Mondell of Wyoming, and Mr. Moore of Penn- 
sylvania, together with Mr. Fordney of Michigan 
acting as Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

“As I gaze upon these two pictures I find it 
impossible to differentiate between them. If there 
is any real difference it might lie in the views of 
the two Chairmen of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. After service on that committee with 
both for a good many years | am inclined to think 
that, as compared to Mr. Fordney, Mr. Payne 
was a rather advanced tariff reformer.”’ 

Mr. Longworth, speaking for the others, de- 
scribes Mr. Mondell as a gentleman of high 
character and brilliant attainments, as “an orator 
and a parliamentarian, but one whose war record 
is dubious, to say the least, and whose record on 
preparedness is comparable only with those of 
Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Dent.” And he goes on to 
say: “The sum and substance of the whole busi- 
hess is just this: With 20 out of 25 of the principal 
chairmen of committees, and many other commit- 
tee members, with Floor Leader, with “Whip” 
and the majority of the steering committee under 
obligations, or conceiving themselves to be under 
obligations to him, Mr. Mann is in a position to 
exercise a more potent influence over legislation 
in the next House than if he had been Speaker.” 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LEGISLATION 


Assuming that this is the situation and that 
these are the conditions in the House, and one 
must give credence to the portrayal because it 
comes from members of the House, what can be 
looked for in the way of an affirmative programme 
of legislation? Everything that is done in either 
branch of Congress in the coming year will have 
the one great end in view of winning the 1920 
election. That goes almost without saying. 
It is the only policy on which the Republicans are 
all agreed. Some of them think—and I agree 
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with them—that the chances of Republican suc- 
cess in. 1920 have been impaired by the election 
of the present House. For a year immediately 
preceding the selection of the candidates for 
the Presidency and the election in the following 
November, this Republican House, under reac- 
tionary guidance and with a discontented Repub- 
lican minority, will be under the scrutiny of the 
country. Having nominal control but lacking 
actual control of the Senate, and with a Demo- 
cratic President in the White House not wholly 
unversed in the devious ways of politics, this 
Congress can be variously bedevilled. 

I have talked with numbers of Republicans who 
are factors in the national councils of the party. 
They professed to me to believe that Republican 
success in 1920 would not be imperiled by control 
of the present House. In any event, they were 
willing to take the chances. As one of them put 
it to me, “There would have been no institutions 
to save if we had not taken the control of the 
House away from the Democrats. At the rate 
they were going, destroying old institutions and 
building up new and untried agencies of govern- 
ment, and spending money, while it would have 
absolutely insured our success next year, would 
have left nothing for us to save.” These people 
say that while perhaps the majority of the new 
Congress may be considered unfortunate in the 
agents at hand, it will yet contrive to put through 
a forward-looking programme. Some of them 
maintain, and perhaps justly, that the House is 
not so Bourbon in its body as it is in its chiefs. 

It has been put this way: “Because a reaction- 
ary happens to be Floor Leader and a high protec- 
tionist of the Dark Ages, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the country should not 
too readily infer that these gentlemen will be 
leaders in the true sense of the word. Currents 
of progress and change much stronger than they 
are, have set in throughout the United States 
and will be felt in the new House. Not only are 
the progressive forces in both parties stronger 
than the combined reactionary elements in both, 
but these forward-looking men are present in 
both branches of Congress in sufficient number 
to sweep away anything that may stand in their 
way. Moreover, the old reactionaries, whatever 
else might be said about them, were always con- 
sidered pretty good politicians, and their single 
aim and desire is to drive the Democratic party 
completely out of power. They are wise enough to 
understand that this can not be done unless leg- 
islation is enacted and a course pursued that 
will meet with popular approval. 

“Neither Mr. Mann, Mr. Mondell, nor Mr. 
Fordney can dictate legislation. One of the 
things this new House is itching to do is to pass a 
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tariff bill, but Mr. Fordney has not the influence 
or the power to carry through such a tariff bill 
as he would write if left to himself. | think that 
you will find that every member of Congress at 
this coming session, whatever his politics or belief, 
will be keenly sensitive to public opinion. They 
all know that there is a spirit of restlessness in the 
country. They know that the returned soldiers 
intend to play a part, but they do not know what 
form this new intervention will take. It is safely 
to be assumed that organized labor will take a 
leaf out of the book of the labor element in Eng- 
land and France and elsewhere, of combining to 
secure for themselves a larger share in Govern- 
ment and in the framing of legislation.” 

The big job of this Congress, and one that the 
Republican majority dreads, is the solution of 
the railway problems. Shall the railroads be 
turned back to the companies and, if so, when 
and under what conditions? Shall they be kept 
by the Government? If so, how much is to be 
paid for them and under what conditions are they 
to be run? The chances are that there will be 
some sort of compromise reached, and that the 
solution of the railroad problem will not be taken 
up in earnest until after the next election. It isa 
problem entirely too full of political dynamite to 
be handled firmly at this juncture. Besides, 
nobody has a plan. 

Another activity can be counted upon with a 
great deal of assurance. Investigations of the 
conduct of the war by the Administration and by 
the War Department will be set in train early in 
the session. | find there is a widely held opin- 
ion about the Capitol that in these investigations 
will be found a great abundance of campaign ma- 
terial to be used against the Democrats. The 
lines are spread and the tubs are ready for a great 
washing and an array of dirty linen. 

We can probably count on a great deal of talk, 
from the critics, on the one hand, and the criti- 
cised on the other. The Democrats, having been 
in power during the war, will come in for a great 
deal of blame, and in turn will defend themselves 
fluently. Accusations and investigations will 





probably not be few, and it is likely that there 
will be much delving into the records of the last 
two or three years, by those who are anxious to 
unearth usable campaign material. The record 
of Congress, at least until the Presidential election 
is over,. will hardly be notable so far as cop. 
structive results are concerned. 

He would need to be the seventh son of a sey. 
enth son to venture to say with any assurance 
what the Senate will do or what line it will take. 
Any one or two Senators can upset any pro 
gramme that may be formulated or arranged by 
either party. The Senators look forward not 
without relish to virtually twelve months of talk 
and debate. Chiefly in the beginning, of course, 
they will take up the League of Nations. At 
least, that is their present expectation and hope. 
They do not know, as this is written, what form 
the draft of the covenant from Paris will take. 
To some of them this is a mere detail and they 
are already “for it” or “agin it,’’ whatever its 
form may be. The deciding and determining 
group is awaiting the final draft. They will all 
have something to say about it. They may 
bedevil it considerably before they are through 
with it. 

In sum: This new Congress, uncontrolled as 
to the Senate, and narrowly divided as to parties, 
with a Republican domination in the House which 
is resented and not acquiesced in by all of the 
Republican majority, hampered and fretted by a 
Democratic President, who will certainly not 
permit his opponents to make political capital 
at his expense, and keenly sensitive to every slight 
wind of public opinion, will be an interesting object 
of scrutiny. It,can hardly be expected to deter- 
mine upon or carry out any general plan of recon- 
struction, to start the country going forward 
again on a new peace footing. At best it can only 
make a declaration of intentions that will sound 
attractive to the voters next year. It may be 
that in the end it will serve as a medium through 
which the present muddled mind of the country 
can clarify itself. That is about the best that 
can be hoped for from it. 
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The World As It Is 


England’s “Triple Alliance” of Labor—Australia and the “One Big Union”—The Buenos 
Aires Soviet—An Artistic Revolution—The Bourgeois Worm Turns in Germany— 
Britain and Oil—Scandinavia and the Baltic—Pan-Finland—The Montenegrin 
Rift—Distracted Portugal—Egyptian Unrest—Republicanism in South 
Africa—North vs. South-in China—Korea Aspires to Indepen- 
dence—A Japanese “‘ Mandate”’ for French Indo-China—The 
Flurry Over Lower Califorina—Mexico and Bolshevism 


BY 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


NE of the outstanding features of 
the world-situation is industrial 
unrest. No civilized country on 
earth is free from this pervasive 
ferment, though it assumes a wide 

variety of forms, in some quarters expressing itself 
indemands for more or less radical reorganization 
of the existing industrial system, in others aiming 
at the total overthrow of the present order by 
violent social revolutions. A glance at three of 
the most significant manifestations of labor un- 
rest in such widely separated regions as Great 
Britain, Australia, and South America will vis- 
ualize both the scope and the universality of the 
movement. 

England for months has been threatened with 
the greatest strike in even her troubled industrial 
history. Three of the largest British labor unions 


—the Miners’ Federation (800,000 members), ' 


the National Union of Railwaymen (450,000 
members), and the Transport Workers’ Union 
(500,000 members)—formed an agreement known 
as the “ Triple Alliance,” presented a programme 
of demands to the British Government, and 
threatened a general strike if these demands were 
refused. The programme of the Triple Alliance 
was far-reaching. It dealt not merely with 
matters like higher wages, shorter hours, and im- 
proved working conditions, but demanded also 
the immediate nationalization of all the coal and 
Iron mines, railways, and canals of the British 
Isles. Such a drastic extension of State ownership 
did not seem to appeal to the Lloyd George 
government. Neither did it meet with the ap- 
proval of wide sections of British public opinion 
Which viewed the prospect with misgiving and 
alam. A special commission was set up by 
Parliament to investigate the points at issue, and 
try to find some way out of the dilemma. 


The threat of this strike confronted Great - 


Britain with the most serious possibilities. The 
numerical strength of the allied unions, great as it 
is (nearly 2,000,000 men) does not fully express 
the Triple Alliance’s striking power. These 
three labor groups represent the manning of the 
“key-industries” of the nation. A strike by 
any one of the three would have a decidedly 
crippling effect. A simultaneous strike by all 
three would virtually paralyze Britain’s economic 
life, at least for the moment. It is estimated that 
London would be on the verge of starvation in 
three days. On the other hand, the government 
declared it would not permit arbitrary dictation 
to the whole nation at the hands of any section 
of the community, and made careful preparations 
for eventualities. The cooler heads on both 
sides did their best to avert a crisis of cataclysmic 
intensity. 

Meanwhile, far away in the Antipodes, the 
Australian Commonwealth was disturbed by a 
bitter controversy between the conservative and 
revolutionary wings of Australian labor which 
should keenly interest us Americans, since it is in 
many ways similar to the contest now going on 
here between the American Federation of Labor 
and the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Australia has long been noted for its radicalism. 
Australian labor was thoroughly unionized, had 
gone into politics, and in 1914 was in control of 
the government, the leader of the Labor Party, 
Mr.-W. M. Hughes, being Premier of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. The central nucleus 
of Australian labor was the Australian Workers’ 
Union, corresponding closely to the American 
Federation of Labor. To be sure, the Australian 
Workers’ Union was somewhat more radical than 
the American Federation of Labor; nevertheless, 
both were moving on similar lines. They were 
both “craft-unionist”—i.e., organized by trades— 
they were both controlled by the skilled .vorkers, 
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and neither of them desired a revolutionary over- 
throw of existing society. 

But about the beginning of 1914 a new current 
became visible in Australian labor circles. This 
new movement was an accurate reflection of the 
American I.W.W., by which, indeed, the Aus- 
tralian movement was avowedly inspired. The 
slogan of the Australian malcontents was the 
“One Big Union”; in other words, the supplant- 
ing of the existing craft-unionist organization by 
a reconstituted body dominated by the unskilled 
workers and using its power for a complete social 
revolution and for a “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” like that actually established in Soviet 
Russia. 

The outbreak of the European War tempor- 
arily obscured the issue, but it presently emerged 
again in even more acute form. The war disrupted 
the Australian Labor Party. Premier Hughes 
and the conservative labor wing supported the 
war and adopted a vigorously patriotic attitude. 
On the other hand, the radical labor wing opposed 
the war, and when, in 1916, Premier Hughes 
attempted to introduce conscription, the measure 
was defeated by the votes of the vast majority 
of the working classes. Premier Hughes and his 
followers thereupon formed an alliance with the 
parliamentary opposition, the so-called Liberal 
Party, representing the upper and middle classes, 
land-owning farmers, and other conservative 
social elements. This new coalition henceforth 
governed Australia, and when the revolutionary 
laborites tried to obstruct the government’s war 
measures they were sharply curbed by war legis- 
lation similar to ours, while an attempted “gen- 
eral strike’ was summarily broken by govern- 
mental action. 

However, though more or less driven under 
ground, the revolutionary agitation was not 
stamped out, and the transitional confusion since 
the close of the war created conditions of which 
the revolutionists were not slow to take advan- 
tage. The “One Big Union” slogan, with all 
its Bolshevist implications, has been zealously 
preached throughout Australia, and the last few 
months have witnessed the capture of several 
important labor organizations by the social 
revolutionaries. Conservative laborites agree 
with the Liberals in viewing the current drift 
with frank apprehension. 


e 


THE BUENOS AIRES SOVIET 


South America also contributes its tale of labor 
unrest. Such unrest has appeared at several 
points on that continent, but its most serious 
manifestation has occurred at Buenos Aires, the 
capital of the Argentine Republic. Ever since 






. those most in favor. 
last January, Buenos Aires, which is the New. 
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York of Argentina, has been crippled by a long. 
shoreman’s strike. This strike was the signal 
for an avowedly revolutionary movement, , 
“Soviet Government of Argentina” being pro. 
claimed by the social revolutionary elements. 4 
general strike was simultaneously proclaimed 
throughout the Republic and destructive rioting 
occurred in Buenos Aires and other Argentine 
cities. The disturbances were finally suppressed, 
thanks to the vigor of General Dellepaine and the 
loyalty of the Argentine army. The revolution. 
ists were arrested wholesale, many being killed 
in the rioting, and about 2,000 were deported. 

The movement was apparently confined mainly 
to the foreign population. The foreign element 
in Argentina is, however, very large, immigra- 
tion into the Republic having been heavy for 
many years. Buenos Aires is almost as polyglot 
as New York. The arrested Soviet supporters 
are overwhelmingly of foreign extraction, mostly 
Russians and Spaniards, the Soviet “ President” 
(killed in the fighting) being a Russian named 
Wald. Only about 20 per cent. of the prisoners 
proved to be genuine Argentinos. There is 
clear evidence that the outbreak was abetted 
and financed by Soviet Russia. 

Although order has been restored in Argentina, 
the port strike has not yet been settled and Soviet 
propaganda is known to be going on. A conven- 
tion of Socialists from all over Latin America 
has been scheduled to meet in Buenos Aires some 
time in the late spring, and Socialists admit that 
measures for a general “forward” policy through 
out Latin America will be then elaborated. 


AN ARTISTIC REVOLUTION 


“Prolet-Kult” is the current catchword of 
Soviet Russia and is short for Proletarian Culture. 
Ever since the Bolsheviks made their successful 
revolution in November, 1917, a Commissariat of 
Popular Enlightenment has been in existence. 
The head commissary is A. Lunacharsky, revo 
lutionary “intellectual.” Although the com 
missariat’s chief duty was the creation of 4 
radically new system of education, Lunacharsky 
has made some very striking experiments in firing 
the arts with revolution and introducing these 
revolutionized arts to the masses. Literature, 
painting, sculpture, music, and the theatre have 
all been taken in hand. Artists and Jittérateurs 
have been subsidized. The one indispensable 
prerequisite is that their product shall be revo 
lutionary. Artists are under orders from the 
state to produce works which shall be nove, 
garish, and irreconcilable. The cubist, futurist 
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diverse comment in Russian artistic and literary 
circles. By some they are hailed as the begin- 
ning of a new era, while others denounce them 
as quackery and intellectual theft, and predict 
the early collapse of the whole system known as 
Prolet- Kult. : 


THE BOURGEOIS WORM TURNS IN GERMANY 


One of the most interesting developments in the 
present world-unrest is the middle-class “ counter- 
strike’ movement in Germany. The movement 
began in some cities of northwestern Germany 
which had fallen under Spartacist (i.e., social 
revolutionist) control. The Spartacists, of course, 
adopted drastic measures against the bourgeois, 
enforcing their will by violence where their con- 
trol was complete, and by paralyzing “general 
strikes” where their hold was less sure. But the 
oppressed bourgeois presently took the “class- 
solidarity” leaf out of the Spartacists’ book. The 
first overt move was made by the amalgamated 
doctors, nurses, hospital attendants, pharamacists, 
and kindred callings connected with the public 
health. These now declared a general counter- 
strike, and sick proletarians could thenceforth 
obtain neither drugs nor medical attendance, 
while proletarian patients were left unattended 
in their hospital beds. The Spartacides voiced 
great indignation, asserting that the strikers were 
neglecting their bounden duty to preserve life 
and health, but the strikers retorted that the 
public life and health were no more endangered 
by their action than by the “general strikes” of 
the Spartacists, and in at least two cities the 
medical strikers won the victory. 

These successes have inspired more general 
bourgeois amalgamations, professional men and 
shop-keepers having displayed a particularly keen 
sense of class-solidarity and organizing ability 
for strike action. 


BRITAIN AND OIL 


Meanwhile, despite the menace of social revol- 
ution, governments and business men are for- 
mulating measures of economic reconstruction 
along traditional lines, one of the outstanding 
moves being the British Government’s projected 
policy in oil. The rapid development during 
recent years of the oil-burning engine, the gasolene 
motor, and the multiple uses of oil products in 
industry, have brought petroleum almost to the 
rank of coal and iron as a prime necessity of 
modern industrial life, while the oil burning war- 
ship has substantially modified naval pro- 
stfammes and policies. 

The importance of petroleum was brought home 
to England during the war. In 1913 the pe- 
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troleum production of the world was 384,000,000 _ 
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barrels of 52 gallons each. Of this huge total 
the United States produced more than _ half 
(248,000,000 barrels), while the other chief 
sources of supply were, Russia with 67,000,000 
barrels, Mexico with 26,000,000 barrels, Rou- 
mania with 13,000,000 barrels, the Dutch East 
Indies with 12,000,000 barrels, British India 
(mostly Burmah) with 8,000,000 barrels, and 
Galicia (Austria) with 8,000,000. Thus of all 
the great producing oil-regions of the world, only 
one (Burmah) lay within the British Empire. 
The Empire’s total oil-production in 1913 was, 
in fact, less than 9,000,000 barrels, Trinidad 
(British West Indies), with its 500,000 barrels 
being the only other British area with a note- 
worthy output. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 thus created a 
difficult oil situation for Britain. Her Bur- 
mese field lay at a great distance, the European 
fields were entirely cut off, and her main reliance 
was the American and Mexican output. The 
British navy depended largely upon the Mexican 
fields (largely British-owned) but the equivocal 
attitude of the Carranza government gave the 
British naval authorities more than one uneasy 
moment. And even though adequate oil sup- 
plies were assured, they were obtained only by 
huge expenditures to neutral countries. 

Taught by her recent experiences, Britain 
seems determined to secure in the future a plenti- 
ful oil supply. She is encouraged in this inten- 
tion by the fact that many of the world’s poten- 
tial oil-fields lie either within the Empire’s 
political frontiers or in regions under British 
control. Southern Persia, for example, is un- 
questionably one of the richest oil-fields in 
existence. In 1914 it was already a British 
sphere of influence and exploitation had begun, 
but the marketed output was as yet small. The 
same was true of the Egyptian and Canadian oil- 
fields. During the war, production in all these 
fields has been immensely increased. Also, 
the war has given Britain control over two new 
areas—Mesopotamia and the German African 
colonies—both of which are known to be poten- 
tially rich oil-regions. An intensive search for 
oil throughout the British Empire has resulted in 
the discovery of promising “oil country” in 
regions where the existence of petroleum deposits 
had previously been unknown. Even in Eng- 
land itself experimental borings are reported to 
have “struck oil.” 

Britain’s oil projects are not confined to the 
boundaries of the Empire. They envisage oil- 
fields in several countries not under British con- 
trol, notably in Mexico, the United States, and 
French North Africa. There was even a sug- 
gestion that all these diverse oil-holdings be placed 
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under the direct authority of the British Govern- 
ment. Already, according to British law, the 
capital of every oil company operating in British 
territory must be not less than 60 per cent. British- 
owned, and all the control must be in the hands 
of British subjects. The British government now 
proposes to acquire a controlling interest in all 
British oil enterprises, whether within or without 
the Empire. The government’s most vigorous 
move in this line, to date, is its pending acquire- 
ment of control in the Royal Dutch and Shell 
Company, with its subsidiary corporations, an 
immense concern controlling vast oil properties in 
many lands, notably in Mexico, the United States, 
and the Dutch Indies. 

For the management of its great enterprise the 
British government is reported to be creating a 
permanent ministry, the machinery for which al- 
ready exists in the Petroleum Department which 
looked after the Empire’s oil interests during the 
war and which is still in active function. This 
department will act as petroleum adviser for all 
the other government departments, especially 
the navy; it will have control over oil concessions 
throughout the Empire; and it will advise and 
assist British private interests in obtaining con- 
cessions and leases in foreign countries, as well 
as helping them to maintain themselves when once 
such foreign holdings have been obtained. In 
short, the British government’s plans foreshadow 
the most powerful and far-reaching government- 
backed oil combine in history. 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE BALTIC 


The meteoric rise of the German navy and the 
German merchant-marine during the last genera- 
tion had accustomed the world to think of the 
Baltic Sea as a German sphere. Most people for- 
got how recent was this German ascendancy, and 
how, for centuries, the Baltic had been a Scandina- 
vian lake. Now that German sea-power, which 
went up like a rocket, has come down like a stick, 
and now that Russian sea-power has likewise been 
eliminated, the Scandinavian peoples are resuming 
their historic Baltic supremacy. The founda- 
tions of this supremacy were firmly laid during 
the recent war-years, and the Scandinavians, 
confident in their new prosperity and shipping 
expansion, are to-day stretching forth strong 
hands to grasp the coveted prize. The most 
ambitious move to this end is the effort of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark’s capital and metropolis, to 
supplant the German port of Hamburg as the 
chief trade centre of Northern Europe. Copen- 
hagen’s geographical position is naturally far 
better than Hamburg’s, especially as regards the 
Baltic. Situated on the strait connecting the 
Baltic with the open ocean, only lack of capital 





and national prestige has prevented Copenhagen 
from becoming Hamburg’s close rival in the last 
few decades. True, the Danes did what they 
could. Some twenty-five years ago they created 
a free-port at Copenhagen, but German influence 
stifled competition. The war opened the world’s 
eyes to Copenhagen’s possibilities, the Danish goy- 
ernment spent more than $10,000,000 in port im- 
provements, and Copenhagen’s free-port is to-day 
ready for business on an unparalleled scale, aided 
by banking, insurance, and cognate facilities of 
the highest order. That Copenhagen’s prospects 
are bright is proved by German admissions. 
Recently the leading German trade-review, Welt. 
handel, conceded that Copenhagen was to be the 
future centre of Baltic trade and further predicted 
that it might become the future trading centre of 
the world. 

The other two Scandinavian peoples, Sweden 
and Norway, are also getting ready to make the 
most of the new situation. The Swedish ports of 
Malm6 and Gothenburg, and the Norwegian port 
of Christiania, are all planning a prosperous mor- 
row, though their geographical situation probably 
prevents them from supplanting Copenhagen as 
the coming shipping and trading centre of the 


Baltic. 


PAN-FINLAND 


The collapse of Czarist Russia has liberated a 
whole category of subject peoples, who are to-day 
endeavoring to construct new national states 
based on community of race, language, and culture. 
One of the most interesting, though less known, 
of these movements, is the tendency toward a 
federation of the various peoples of Finnish blood. 
The boundaries of historic Finland do not contain 
all the Finnish race. The southern shore of the 
Gulf of Finland and the vast hinterland to the east 
of Finland proper are alike inhabited by popula- 
tions of Finnish stock. The present “White 
Guard”’ government of Finland has recognized the 
call of the blood as well as aversion to Bolshevism 
in sending troops across the Gulf of Finland to aid 
the Esthonian Republic in its campaign against 
the Russian Bolsheviki. The Esthonian Republic 
embraces in its borders the northern part of the 
Baltic Provinces (Esthonia and Northern Livonia) 
the native population, the Esthonians, being close 
kinsmen to the Finns. In fact, the land cor 
nection between Finland and Esthonia, the region 
known as Karelia, is likewise inhabited by 4 
Finnish population. Petrograd itself is built om 
Karelian soil, being historically a recent intrusion, 
the artificial creation of Peter the Great two cel 
turies ago. Of course the presence of Petrograd 
makes the inclusion of Karelia into a Greatet 
Finland almost unthinkable unless Petrograd’s po” 
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ulation (already reduced by more than one-half) 
should be virtually wiped out by continued Bol- 
shevist misrule. But the present success of the 
Fsthonians in repelling Russian attacks, and the 
fraternity of arms engendered by the victories 
of allied Esthonian and Finnish troops over the 
Bolshevist hordes may lead to a lasting politi- 
cal association of the Esthonian and Finnish 


peoples. 
THE MONTENEGRIN RIFT 


The difficulties attending a lasting settlement 
of Eastern Europe are well illustrated by the do- 
mestic difficulties of the South Slav brethren in 
their efforts to erect a united “Jugoslav”’ state. 
These difficulties are apparently not insuperable. 
The various branches of the Jugoslav race, despite 
centuries of political separation and divergencies 
in religion and culture, have so much to gain by 
union and so much to lose by discord that they 
will probably discover a working programme of 
political association, especially as they have a 
common foe—Italy—a common enemy being a 
great welder of peoples. 

Nevertheless, differences do exist, and they have 
been unnecessarily inflamed by the tactlessness 
of Serbian politicians, particularly M. Pashitch, 
and by the dynastic pride of the Serbian Crown 
Prince Alexander Karageorgevitch. These gentle- 
men have visualized South Slav unity not so much 
an equal federation of the South Slav peoples as a 
“Greater Serbia” in which the South Slav peoples 
should be absorbed under the Karageorgevitch 
dynasty. That prospect has not pleased either 
the Croats and Slovenes of the former Austro- 








Hungarian Empire or the inhabitants of the tiny 
but indomitable Principality of Montenegro, and 
the Montenegrins have recently manifested their 
displeasure in their usual emphatic fashion. 

The Montenegrins, in fact, regard themselves 
as the elite of the Jugoslav race, the “chosen rem- 
nant” who for centuries maintained their wild 
freedom while the Serbs bowed beneath the Turk- 
ish yoke. They are also proud of their Petrovitch 
dynasty, which has produced an unbroken succes- 
sion of warrior-princes since the Seventeenth 
Century, whereas the Serbian dynasties of Kara- 
georgevitch and Obrenovitch both rose from noth- 
| Pee a mere century ago, have chronically upset 

Serbia by their endless rivalries, and have both 
been stained by malodorous episodes. As regards 
Present rulers, Nicholas of Montenegro, with all 
his failings, is a vastly more heroic figure than 
Peter of Serbia. 
_All this goes far to explain the recent troubles 
in Montenegro. When the Austrians cleared out 
of Montenegro at the close of last year, Serbian 
‘oops entered the country. Some weeks later 
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an assembly met under Serbian auspices, declared 
Nicholas deposed, and proclaimed the complete 


union of Montenegro with Serbia. Immediately 
armed opposition developed, quickly growing 
into a regular insurrection, the insurgents declar- 
ing that the assembly was a Serbian trick and that 
they refused to recognize its acts. At the same 
time the exiled King Nicholas protested against 
the assembly’s action and declared himself still 
the lawful ruler of Montenegro. The question 
is still open and Montenegro remains a prey to 
profound disturbances. 


DISTRACTED PORTUGAL 


The last sparks of the recent Royalist insurrec- 
tion are being stamped out by the Republican 
troops, and “the Republic has been saved’”— 
again. The Republic has been “saved” many 
times this past nine years, albeit its health remains 
chronically delicate. The question ‘“What next?” 
may be confidently answered: ‘‘More of the same 
thing;’”’ that is to say, more risings, revolutions, 
dictatorships and assassinations. — Portugal’s 
plight seems a pretty hopeless one. The Royal- 
ists are so obviously impossible that only the be- 
nighted rustics of the north can still be counted 
on to rally to the blue-and-white Braganza 
banner. Unfortunately the gangs of Lisbon 
politicians who are forever upsetting the country 
with their squabbles for power and plunder are 
equally impossible. Between these two impossi- 
bilities the Portuguese ship of state flounders on. 


EGYPTIAN UNREST 


Egypt has lately passed through a wave of riot- 
ing and incipient insurrection. Beginning in and 
about Cairo, the disturbances spread like wild- 
fire all up and down the Nile valley. Railways 
and telegraph lines were systematically cut, 
isolated British officers and soldiers were attacked 
and murdered, and the confusion was rendered 
more acute by the irruption out of the desert of 
swarms of Bedouin Arabs bent on plunder. The 
British government admitted in Parliament that 
all Egypt was in a state of insurrection, though the 
determined efforts of the large British garrison in 
Egypt seem to have restored relative order to the 
country. 

These disturbances, however serious, are not 
surprising, for unrest in Egypt is nothing new. In 
fact, Britain has been faced with popular discon- 
tent ever since she conquered Egypt in 1882. 
Notwithstanding the enormous material benefits 
of British rule, the Egyptians were never wholly 
reconciled, and about the beginning of the present 
century a strong Nationalist party with the slogan 
“Egypt for the Egyptians” came into existence. 
The aim of the Nationalists was independence and 
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their tactics were so turbulent that the British 
were compelled to use sharp coercive measures. 
Egypt’s strategic situation, especially the control 
of the Suez Canal, rendered its retention essential 
to the British Empire. Down to the close of 1914 
England’s tenure of Egypt rested on mere occupa- 
tion, Turkey being the legal suzerain, but Turkey’s 
adhesion to the Central Empires in November, 
1914, enabled England to regularize her position 
by declaring Egypt a British protectorate, depos- 
ing the pro-Turkish Khedive Abbas Hilmi, and 
appointing his Anglophile brother, Hussein Kamel, 
“Sultan.” Throughout the war.Egypt has re- 
quired sharp watching and a large British garrison, 
the native Egyptian army being so untrustworthy 
that it was not used against the Turks. 

The riveting of British control over Egypt by 
the declaration of its incorporation into the British 
Empire has not silenced the Nationalist indepen- 
dence propaganda. The end of the war last No- 
vember was the signal for a public renewal of the 
Nationalist propaganda, with attempts to place 
Egypt’s case before the Peace Conference. Since 
1913 Egypt has been granted a partially elective 
Legislative Assembly, and since the Nationalists 
had captured many of the elective seats in this 
body they determined to use it as the medium for 
their demands, Accordingly,in November, 1918, a 
Nationalist deputation headed by Said Pasha 
Zagloul, Vice-President of the Assembly, pre- 
sented to the British authorities a programme of 
complete autonomy for Egypt which would leave 
England only a right of supervision in regard to 
the public debt and facilities for shipping in the 
Suez Canal. They further demanded leave to 
proceed immediately to London to lay their pro- 
gramme before the British Home authorities. 
Shortly afterward the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
Roushdi Pasha, suggested that he and another 
of his colleagues be allowed to visit London and 
likewise urged that the Nationalist leaders be 
allowed to go thither for a hearing. The British 
authorities answered that England could not 
abandon its responsibility for order and good 
government in Egypt, now a British protectorate 
and an integral part of the Empire, and that no 
useful purpose would be served by allowing the 
Nationalist leaders to go to London and there 
advance immoderate demands which could not 
possibly be entertained. As regards the two 
Ministers, their presence in London would be 
welcome later, but at present it was inopportune. 
The ministers thereupon resigned, and the Na- 
tionalists started a plebiscite, declaring some 
weeks later that they had behind them an over- 
whelming popular approval. So matters drifted 
along, the situation growing more tense until it 
culminated in the violent outburst of early March 
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previously described. The Nationalists assert 
that it was a spontaneous explosion of popular 
indignation at the arrest of Said Pasha Zagloul 
and other Nationalist leaders by the British au- 
thorities and their deportation to Malta. At 
present order has been generally restored after 
considerable loss of life, but only the presence 
of massed British troops guarantees the continu- 
ance of order. Egyptian unrest is widespread 


and profound. 


REPUBLICANISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The recent arrival in New York of Boer “Na- 
tionalist” delegates en route for Europe to lay 
their claims before the Versailles Peace Conference 
visualizes to Americans another problem which is 
vexing British Imperial Statesmanship. It is 
now nearly ten years since the British Parliament 
by the South Africa Act of September 20, 1909, 
united the Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, Transvaal, and Orange River into a self- 
governing “Dominion” called the Union of 
South Africa. The political life of the Union has, 
however, been a troubled one. The rift between 
the two white races, Britons and Boers, has never 
been wholly bridged, the radical labor element 
of the goldfields has steered an eccentric and 
turbulent course, while in the background lowers 
the shadow of the Color Problem, the Negro popu- 
lation of the Union outnumbering the combined 
whites nearly four to one, and increasing at a 
decidedly faster rate. Since the Negroes have 
practically no political power, the color question 
can be disregarded for the moment and attention 
centred upon the current British-Boer contro- 
versy. 

The South Africa Act of 1909, was drawn accord- 
ing to the best traditions of British statesmanship, 
and it was hoped that the two white races would for- 
get their past differences and work together in har- 
mony. Fora time it looked as though this would 
be the case. To be sure, political parties followed 
pretty closely along racial lines, the “South Afn- 
can Party” being composed overwhelmingly of 
Boers, while the “Unionist” party was made up 
almost exclusively of English-speaking persons 
of British descent. Nevertheless, the Boer or 
“ Afrikander” leaders were men who accepted the 
decision of the late war and who were contented 
with their status as citizens of a self-governing 
Dominion of the British Empire. This was not- 
ably true of the chief Afrikander leader, General 
Botha. So it came to pass that when the Boer 
element, by its numerical superiority (about three- 
fifths of the white population of the Union), gained 
control of the Union Parliament and elected Botha 
Premier, the Afrikander government policy Was 
not disloyal in character. 
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This era of relative good feeling was, however, 
not of long duration. The Boer leaders and the 
more enlightened persons of Dutch stock might 
have acquiesced in the new state of things, but it 
soon became clear that the rural Dutch, the so- 
called “ Backveldt Boers” had not forgotten the 
war and still dreamed of their lost republican 
liberties. The dissidents soon found an able 
leader in the person of General Herzog, himself a 
well-educated man but thoroughly imbued with 
the Backveldt tradition. In 1912 Herzog and his 
followers split away from the South African Party 
and formed the “Nationalist” party. The Na- 
tionalists soon showed their power by gaining 
political control of the Orange Free State local 
legislature and by obtaining a majority of the Boer 
votes in the Transvaal. They also developed 
strength in the Cape Colony. 

The outbreak of the European War dealt a 
body-blow to the good relations of Boer and Briton 
in South Africa. Although Botha and his fol- 
lowers joined with the Unionists in expressions of 
loyalty and pledges of support to England, the 
Nationalists called for a policy of strict neutrality. 
When Premier Botha ordered general mobiliza- 
tion for an expedition against German Southwest 
Africa the Backveldt farmers flamed into insur- 
rection. This Boer revolt was far more serious 
than was known at the time. It was soon crushed, 
but it left an evil legacy of race-bitterness behind. 
The Nationalists kept up their propaganda. At 
first they did not openly proclaim their desire 
for complete independence, but they announced 
aconstitutional theory which was not far removed 
from independence. This theory was well defined 
by General Herzog when he said, “We stand in 
no way under Great Britain or its Parliament or 
Government. The only bond which binds us 
together is our common King, but under him we 
stand separately and independently of each 
other.” In other words, the Nationalist doctrine 
was that the British Empire was a set of self- 
contained political units bound together only 
through a personal union with the British Crown 
and owing no duties to each other as such. The 
Nationalists therefore called for neutrality in 
the European War and a limiting of South 
African efforts to the defence of the Union’s 
lrontiers. 

The Nationalist theory was of course destruc- 
tive of anything like British Imperial unity. 
Nevertheless, Nationalism continued to make 
headway. The general elections of 1915 were a 
bad blow to the Botha government. The results 
by parliamentary seats were: South African Party, 
54; Unionists, 40; Nationalists, 27; Labor Party, 
4; Independents, 5. Subsequent by-elections 
lurther increased the Nationalist strength, while 
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~ the Laborites and Independents generally acted 


with the Nationalists. An analysis of the vote 
showed that more than one-half the Dutch popula- 
tion of the Union had gone over to the Nationalist 
camp, and the Nationalist leaders began openly to 
avow their republicanism and desire for indepen- 
dence. 

Premier Botha was thus in a quandary. He 
and his party were no longer in a majority. 
Instead of resigning, however, he made a working 
agreement with the Unionists, and South Africa 
has since been governed by a patriotic coalition, 
just as Australia has been governed by a patriotic 
coalition of Hughes Laborites and Liberals over 
the anti-war Labor faction. Premier Botha did 
not, however, even venture to introduce con- 
scription, and South Africa furnished very few 
men for the European battle-front. The end of 
the war gave the Nationalists an opportunity 
to air their grievances more freely, and they im- 
mediately demanded the right to send a dele- 
gation to the Versailles Peace Conference. 
After some demur, this was granted, and the 
Nationalist delegation, headed by General Her- 
zog himself, sailed on a Dutch ship for America, 
thence to proceed to Europe. The republican 
movement in South Africa seems to be a growing 
force, its alliance with the radical labor element, 
whose _ class-consciousness outweighs predom- 
inantly British blood, increasing the uncertainty 
of the situation. 


AFGHANISTAN 


The recent murder of Habibullah Khan, Amir of 
Afghanistan, brings that remote and turbulent 
country once more into the public eye. Hab- 
ibullah Khan, or, to give him his picturesque 
official title, Siraj-ul-Millat wa ud-din—“ Lamp 
of the Nation and Religion’ —was the son of the 
famous Abdur Rahman Kh4n who for so many 
years held his unruly subjects in unwonted order 
and made Afghanistan a power to be respected by 
its neighbors. Though not so remarkable a per- 
sonality as his father, Habibullah Khan must 
have possessed respectable talents, since no 
weakling can long maintain himself upon the 
Afghan throne. It is fortunate for Britain as 
well as for the peace of Central Asia that this 
assassination did not take place a year ago, for 
Habibullah Khan maintained throughout the 
European War an attitude of consistent friend- 
ship for England and resisted the blandishment of 
German and Turkish agents to enter the “Holy 
War.” How serious such action would have 
been for England is proven by the effect of the 
Holy War propaganda upon the wild border 
tribes of the Indian Northwest Frontier. These 
tribes, nominally subject to Afghanistan but in 
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reality independent, rose in late 1914, under the 
preaching of a Mohammedan fanatic preacher 
and so harried the Indian border that at one time 
the Indian government had more than 350,000 
troops in action against them, of which more than 
100,000 were white troops. Had the whole fight- 
ing power of the Afghan nation been thrown in 
behind the border tribesmen, the situation might 
have become really serious. Or, again, an Afghan 
invasion northward into Russian Turkestan 
instead of southward against India would have 
compelled Russia to divert several army-corps 
from the European front. 

Even as it is, the death of Habibullah Khan 
may produce untoward results. Habibullah’s 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, has proclaimed him- 
self Amir, and Nasrullah has always been known 
as anti-British. The chaotic situation of Russian 
Turkestan, where Russian authority has virtually 
collapsed since the Revolution, offers tempting 
opportunities for an ambitious Oriental monarch 
heading a nation of warlike, booty-loving moun- 
taineers. Russian Turkestan is inhabited by 
several million fanatical Mohammedans. who 
have never wholly reconciled themselves to 
Russian rule imposed only a couple of generations 
ago. They would be apt to welcome an Afghan 
invasion, and so weak is Russian military power 
that the Afghans would find very little to stop 
them. Such an invasion, taking on inevitably 
the complexion of a Holy War, might evoke dis- 
quieting echoes in other parts of the Moslem 
world. 


NORTH VERSUS SOUTH IN CHINA 


For months past China has been holding a 
peace conference of its own—a convention of 
Northerners and Southerners in an endeavor to 
heal the schism between North and South that 
has troubled Chinese political life ever since the 
establishment of the Republic in 1912. The 
quarrel between North and South is, of course, 
nothing new. It has vexed China for centuries, 
and was the mainspring of the terrible T’ai-ping 
Rebellion of half a century ago. In fact, the 
republican revolution of 1912 was largely a revolt 
of the South against Northern domination in- 
carnated in the Manchus. Most of the Repub- 
lican leaders, notably Sun Yat Sen and his group, 
were Cantonese, Canton having always been the 
chief centre of anti-Northern feeling. Speaking 
broadly, it may be said that the South is more 
radical, modernizing, and republican, while the 
North is more monarchical and conservative, 
though it must be remembered that such gen- 
eralizations apply only to the educated upper- 
classes, the vast mass of the Chinese people re- 
maining politically inert, with scant interest in or 
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comprehension of the momentous political changes 
which have been passing over their heads during 
the past seven years. This it is which gives 
certain theatrical unreality to the complicated 
series of revolutions, dictatorships, and coups 
d'état which have taken place since 1912. 


KOREA ASPIRES TO INDEPENDENCE 


Meanwhile, the neighboring region of Korea, 
though formally incorporated into the Japanese 
Empire since 1910, is being troubled by a native 
movement against Japanese domination and in 
favor of independence. Korea is a large penin- 
sula jutting out from the Asiatic land-mas 
toward Japan. Its area (86,000 square miles) 
is about that of Great Britain, with a population 
somewhat less than 18,000,000. Korea has for 
centuries been a bone of contention between 
China and Japan. Japanese influence has been 
predominant ever since the Chino-Japanese War 
of 1895, and has been absolute since the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905. In 1910, as already 
stated, Korea was formally annexed to Japan. 
Japanese rule has unquestionably conferred great 
material benefits upon the country, raising it 
economically from the backwardness and de. 
crepitude into which it had fallen. There has 
been a very large Japanese immigration into 
Korea, the population of Seoul, the capital city, 
alone containing more than 50,000 Japanese, more 
than one sixth of the total population. But the 
natives do not appear to have become reconciled 
to their new status, and the news of the Versailles 
Peace Conference with its outstanding principle 
of “self-determination” of peoples has roused 4 
lively ferment in the Korean population. Denied 
an opportunity to lay their case before the Peace 
Conference, the Korean Nationalists started a 
“passive resistance’’ movement which spread al 
over Korea and frequently degenerated into mob 
outbreaks against the Japanese authorities. Cur. 
rent reports as to conditions in Korea are highly 
conflicting, the Japanese stating that the dis 
turbances were not serious and that relative quit 
has been restored, while Korean and _ foreign 
missionary advices report much bloodshed, whole 
sale arrests, and persistent opposition to Japanest 
rule. ; 


A JAPANESE “MANDATE” FOR FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Again reports are current that Japan has 
under certain contingencies, proposed to Franc 
a transfer of authority over Indo-China. Indo 
China, a vast region lying south of China prop, 
with an area of 310,000 square miles (about ott 
and one-half times the size of France itself) at! 








a population of 14,500,000, was acquired bi 
France between the years 1861 and 1892. Re 
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mors that Japan was seeking control of Indo-China 
have been bruited abroad throughout the 
European War. During the years 1915 and 1916 
an energetic campaign was conducted in the 
French press for the despatch of large Japanese 
armies to Europe, but French eagerness cooled 
when press announcements appeared intimating 
that such Japanese military aid would involve the 
cession of France’s Asiatic colonial empire. The 
recent revival of the matter is said to have been 
caused by a query of the French Premier, Clé- 
menceau, to the Japanese Ambassador, Viscount 
Chinda, asking what Japan could do toward 
crushing Bolshevism in Russia, now that it had 
become evident that an interallied expedition to 
Russia on a large scale had become impracticable. 
Viscount Chinda is said to have cabled to Tokio 
and to have received a reply that the Japanese 
General Staff felt confident of being able to crush 
the Lenine-Trotzky régime in Russia within two 
months. Clémenceau then asked Chinda if 
compensation in Siberia would suffice, but Chinda 
replied that this would mean the lasting enmity 
of Russia, so Japan preferred some arrangement in 
regard to Indo-China. The French Govern- 
ment declined to entertain this suggestion, and the 
matter accordingly dropped. Of course, all these 
reports regarding Indo-China are unofficial, 
neither the French nor Japanese governments 
having made any admissions in the premises. 
Nevertheless, their persistence over a period of 
more than four years lends them an interest 
worthy of note. 


THE FLURRY OVER LOWER CALIFORNIA 


An official statement given out at the end of 
March by General Amado Aguirre, Mexican 
Under-Secretary of Development and Agricul- 
ture, has raised a question containing the pos- 
sibility of diplomatic complications between the 
United States and Mexico, and, in lesser degree, 
the possibility of diplomatic exchanges between 
the United States and Japan. General Aguirre 
stated that Japanese corporations were making 
arrangements with the Mexican government 
for the acquirement of land tracts in Lower 
California which were to be the scene of Japanese 
agricultural settlement and exploitation. These 
land tracts were said to be those which had been 
acquired by an American corporation, the 
California-Mexico Land Company of Los Angeles, 
under the Diaz régime, but which the present 
Carranza government of Mexico declared re- 
verted to the Mexican government under the 
terms of the new Carrancista Constitution of 1917, 
and as such subject to the free disposal of the 
Mexican government. 

This immediately raised two issues. In the 
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first place, the United States has never recognized 
the right of Mexico, by the promulgation of a new 
Constitution, to confiscate foreign interests law- 
fully acquired under the old Mexican Constitu- 
tion. The American Government has cate- 
gorically stated on several occasions that it will 
not acquiesce in such confiscation and that it 
intends to uphold vested American interests. 
Thus, if the land which the Mexican government 
contemplates leasing to Japanese corporations be 
that of the American company, the transaction 
may be made the subject of a diplomatic protest 
by the American government as concerning land 
which the American Government contends is the 
lawful property of American citizens and of which 
the Mexican government has not the right thus 
to dispose. 

The second issue raised is one of much broader 
scope, involving as it does America’s attitude 
toward Lower California under the general policy 
of the Monroe Doctrine. America has always 
taken a lively interest in Lower California. This 
long, narrow peninsula, extending southward 
nearly eight hundred miles from the Amer- 
ican border, is geographically a natural continua- 
tion of our Pacific Coast. It is an arid land with 
a scanty population (52,000—less than one in- 
habitant per square mile), but it possesses one 
excellent harbor on its Pacific side—Magdalena 
Bay, which in foreign hands, would bea dire 
menace to our Pacific Coast. Magdalena Bay has 
already figured in our diplomatic history, notably 
in 1912, when a Japanese fishing corporation 
sought ‘to establish a concession on its shores. 
The American Government immediately took 
diplomatic action and our Senate adopted the 
famous Lodge resolution, which declared: “That 
when any harbor or other place in the American 
continents is so situated that the occupation 
thereof, for naval or military purposes, might 
threaten the communications or safety of the 
United States, the Government of the United 
States could not see, without grave concern, the 
possession of such harbor or other place by any 
corporation or association which has such a re- 
lation to another government, not American, 
as to give that government practical power of 
control for national purposes. 

To be sure, it appears that the lands to-day in 
question are not anywhere near Magdalena Bay, 
being situated in the Mexican portion of the Im- 
perial Valley, just south of the American-Mexican 
border—assuming, of course, that the lands re- 
ferred to by General Aguirre are solely those of the 
Los Angeles corporation. But the attitude of the 
AmericanGovernment has always indicated clearly 
that it would not view with equanimity Japanese 
interests in any part of Lower California. That 
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was explicitly stated by Senator Lodge durin 
the debate in 1912. 
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Furthermore, in 1911, when 


an American company owning land in Lower 
California asked our State Department how our 


Government would view a sale of the company’ 


Ss 


land to Japanese purchasers, Secretary Knox 


replied: 


“It is difficult for me categorically to 


answer the inquiries you make, but | ought not to 
disguise the fact—very likely fully realized by 
you—that such a transfer would be quite certain 
to be interpreted in some quarters in a manner to 
cause a great-outcry. Such a result would be so 
obviously a cause of regret to the Government of 
the United States that it appears unnecessary for 
me to make further comment in response to your 
request to know the feeling of the Federal Govern- 


ment in the premises.” 


The sale never took place. 


In the present case the “outcry” which Secre- 
tary Knox foresaw has already occurred. Numer- 
ous protests have been voiced from the Pacific 
Coast, and Senator Phelan of California has 
uttered a vigorous warning against the creation 
of a “little Japan” right on our borders, whence 
a stream of clandestine Japanese immigration 


might infiltrate into California. 


MEXICO AND BOLSHEVISM 


This Lower California matter is only symptom- 
atic of Mexico’s deplorable condition and of its 
unsatisfactory relations, not merely to the United 


States, but to other countries. The Carranzistg 
Constitution of 1917 has invoked indignant pro. 
tests throughout the civilized world. Its sum. 
mary “nationalization” of Mexico’s natural re. 
sources without compensation to foreign owners 
is sheer confiscation, utterly contrary to existing 
standards of international comity. Indeed, many 
well-informed observers of Mexican affairs assert 
that the Carranza government is not merely seek. 
ing to win jingo support by raising the slogan 
“ Mexico for the Mexicans,” but that it is also 
pandering to revolutionary socialism in a manner 
that threatens to make Mexico a centre of Bol- 
shevism and a source of dangerous contagion to its 
neighbors. ‘These assertions are made by Ameri- 
cans, Europeans,- and Central Americans. A 
Guatemalan official, Sefior Eduardo Feran, te- 
cently stated, “The Carranza constitution of 
Mexico is virtually identical with the Bolshevist 
convention, or constitution, and Russia is no 
more dangerous to the world to-day than is Mex- 
ico, except that Mexico has not so large a popula- 
tion, nor are there so many intelligent men de- 
voted to the movement there as in Russia.” 
Certain it is that Alvarado, one of the leading 
figures in Mexican public life to-day, is a con- 
vinced social revolutionist, while one of Presi- 
dent Carranza’s closest advisers is an American 
radical believed to be high in the councils of 
the I. W. W. 


THE FOUR GOVERNMENTS OF 
MEXICO 


CARRANZA—‘“‘CONSTITUTIONALIST’ 


Huerta’s Overthrow of Madero—The Present Government of Mexico—Constitutionalists” 
Opposed to the Constitution—Conditions Under Carranza’s Rule—Felix 
Diaz and Guillermo Meixueiro 


BY 


WILLIAM GATES 


NotEe:—The following is the last of five articles, based upon Mr. Gates’s personal investigation of 
all the governments of Mexico during a nine months’ tour of the country —TueE Epirors. 


EXICO has a Constitution, the 
crown of forty years’ struggle for 
liberation; and this Constitution, 
in a way very far from understood 
by our writers, does express the 

realities of that situation. Evolved through all 
the superficial mazes of conflicting personalisms, 


back of which were always two great characteristic 
parties, or tendencies, it came forth as a bulwark 
against government for the benefit of a single 
class, with oppression, by autocratic means. 
Born of that period in which it was decided 
whether Mexico should be a self-determining 
nation or not—that same sixty years ago when 
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it was solved whether this country should con- 
stitute one united nation—it is her Palladium, 
her Magna Carta. With whatever minor “de- 
fects,” it stands as does ours of 1787:the expression 
of Mexico’s search for freedom. It is the Con- 
stitution of 1857, with its attached and incor- 
porated “Laws of Reform.” And from that 
day every single enemy of that liberty, every 
seeker for autocratic personal power, every par- 
tisan of “class’”’ domination of whatever kind, 


' has sought to nullify it or disembarrass himself of 


its control. 
Madero came into power through a Revolution, 


but actually by a compromise with those Mexican 
“big business” interests which brought Porfirio 
Diaz to his fall; it was Limantour’s emissaries 
who visited the Madero family in the north and 
arranged the matter. It is always possible in 
Mexico to tell where the real power lies, by dis- 
covering where the (by law) theoretically com- 
plete freedom of criticism in the press, has to 
stop; in those last fateful days of the Diaz régime, 
it was “open hunting” for Don Porfirio—but 
when one paper started on Limantour, the pub- 
lisher went next day to prison. 

Diaz and Corral resigning on May 25, 1911, 
De la Barra became by law acting President, and 
convoked elections for the coming October. Dur- 
ing the later Diaz years there were two elements 
in the Cabinet, one represented by Gen. Bernardo 
Reyes, in no way a politician, but a sturdy, plain 
old soldier, loyal as only such a man can be; the 
other was the one including Limantour, Pineda 
and other protegées of the late Romero Rubio 
(father of Dofia Carmelita, wife of the President), 
and combiping in itself the “high finance” of 
modern Mexico with the ultra-Catholic party. 
The De la Barra and Madero cabinets were a 
fusion of this latter element with Madero’s rela- 
tives and personal friends. Relying on the Ma- 
dero promises of “free and effective suffrage,” 
Gen. Reyes became a candidate for the presidency. 
The months of August and September were 
marked by constant interferences by the Govern- 
ment in the Reyes campaign; in Coahuila, Ven- 
ustiano Carranza was the Madero candidate for 
governor, and leading partisans of the Reyes 
candidate, Garza Aldape, were thrown in jail; 
elsewhere there were frauds, killings and vio- 
lence in breaking up Reyes meetings, so that 
by the end of September Reyes gave up, issued 
4 circular to all the Reyist Clubs through the 
country saying that it was useless even to vote, 
and went to Havana. The Reyist paper pub- 
lished a list of 115 government interferences with 
campaign activities, and suspended the day before 
the election. 

In due course the Madero administration be- 
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came an utter failure; it settled none of the urgent 
problems, nor gave the hoped-for freedom, nor 
did anything for the agrarian problem, nor 
abolished peonage—wage-slavery. This is not 
the place to write its story; but, though of Ma- 
dero’s personal sincerity and integrity there has 
never been a question, some light may be had 
by the recent sentence in New York, for five 
years, for flagrant swindling by false manifests, 
of his uncle Ernesto, his Secretary of Finance. 
Madero had come in by a revolution, on the cry 
of “Free and Effective Suffrage,” and when 
liberty of the press, of opinions and of elections 
was again betrayed by those who were profiting 
by his ignorance and “idealism,” it was but 
natural that like means, the only possible 
means, should be again employed. The only 
possible answer to tyranny is Revolution; when 
free voting in a democracy is suppressed, you must 
go to arms. 


HUERTA SEIZES THE POWER 


What has become known to us as the Cuartelazo 
of 1913, took its rise in an effort of Reyes partisans 
to take the only action left against the foregoing 
facts. It completely changed its character, and 
subsequent history, by the untoward fact that 
Gen. Reyes himself, riding as became a soldier 
at the head of his own forces to the Palace, while 
his partisans seized the Citadel, was shot in the 
forehead at the first advance. Then came what 
we all know: Huerta seized the power, demanded 
Madero’s resignation just as the combination 
of two years before had demanded that of Diaz; 
Madero and Pino Suarez resigning, Lascurain 
became by law Acting President; he resigning 
at once, after appointing Huerta Chief of Cabinet, 
Huerta succeeded and became legal President. 
Up to this point there was not a particle of differ- 
ence in method, nor legality, between this change 
and the other; and each was provoked at bottom 
by the identical conduct of a camarilla about the 
man in the presidential chair—even the person- 
alities being partly the same. But the Madero 
régime suffered the further disadvantage that 
Diaz had been strong, while Madero was a 
dreamer, irresponsible in action, who believed that 
his mere presence made politics good; and besides 
constantly held mediumistic séances and relied 
upon spirit guidance and the use of planchette 
for many of his decisions. But the crime and 


blunder lay in that he was shot, after (and not 
before) he had become again a private citizen, 
instead of being permitted to leave the country 
as was agreed, and as had been permitted Diaz. 
This however no longer affected Huerta’s legality 
as Acting President, until new formal elections 
could be held. 
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Such elections were duly convoked; Felix Diaz 
announced himself as candidate and was given 
the same guarantees by Huerta as Madero had 
at first given Gen. Reyes; but was soon obliged 
to leave the country, as had Reyes. The elections 
were called for Oct. 26, 1913; Oct. 10, Huerta dis- 
solved the Congress, which had held over from 
the Madero term, and imprisoned 110 of the 
Deputies, among them Guillermo Meixueiro, of 
Oaxaca. By this act, followed of course by his 
own “election,” Huerta finally turned the Reyes 
movement to his own benefit, becoming actually 
a usurper, and “interrupting the constitutional 
order.” 

The foregoing facts are necessary to an under- 
standing of the political antecedents of the chief 
Leaders who are to-day, arms in hand, supporting 
the cause of constitutionalism and democracy 
in Mexico—against Carranza. Everywhere in 
the world, and all through history, there is the 
great middle class whom we may call the Moder- 
ate Progressives, because they lack that concen- 
trated egotism and personal ambition that carries 
them into power; despot and reactionary Junker, 
believing in the divine right of his class to rule 
“those below him,” for his own profit ; demagogue 
and “idealist,” believing that all men are wrong, 
and petty-minded “except me,” both alike 
ready to cause untold suffering to gain their “just” 
ends. Barely is the battle of the great common 
democracy won against the tryanny of the one, 
before it is side-tracked and betrayed by the 
tyranny of the other—usually worse and more 
destructive. And rarely is there the practical 
and progressive unselfish Leader with unselfish 
egotism enough to stand against both; Mexico 
has had many of the sincere and honorable ones 
who have failed for just this reason: like Guerrero 
betrayed, and shot, because of faith in the word 
of honor of those who meant to betray him. 
Many of them have rendered high service to 
liberty and democracy, but their virtues are 
their disadvantage, and they rarely reach the 
Presidency; save the Zapotec Indian, Benito 
Juarez of Oaxaca, whose definition of civiliza- 
tion, and true citizenship, was “respect for the 
rights of another,” who put that in practice 
himself, and at the same time gave Mexico 
national liberty, her Constitution, and her Laws 
of Reform. 


CARRANZA AND CONSTITUTIONALISM 


In the last article we saw how Carranza, having 
raised the standard of “Constitutionalism,” 
to restore the Constitutional order interrupted by the 
usurpation of Huerta, finally entered the capital 
in August, 1914, as First Chief, and with the whole 
country behind him; how he was formally offered 
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the immediate Provisional Presidency, to cal] 
immediate elections for the Congress, to which 
should be submitted the needed programme of new 
legislation and constitutional amendments (for 
submission to the State legislatures for the re. 
quired ratification, as with us); after all of which 
should come the final presidential elections—aj] 
subject to but one condition: that no Revolution. 
ary General or State Governor, occupying such 
position at the triumph just completed of the 
Revolution, or in the immediate preélection 
period, should stand for office therein. The ac- 
ceptance of this would have restored the consti- 
tutional order at once, and would besides have 
left Carranza in the Provisional Presidency during 
the preliminary legislative and _ reconstruction 
period ; it offered him everything he and the Con- 
stitutional Movement had stood for. But it had 
just two disadvantages: a Congress elected under 
those conditions, then, would have been an all- 
Mexican Congress, and not Carranza’s “ rubber- 
stamp,” hand-picked by himself; and he and his 
immediate group of generals and civilians would 
have had constitutional difficulties in ruling 
Mexico at their wills. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Carranza’s 
Pan-Latin, I. W. W. and German alliance plans 
against the exploiting Anglo-Saxons had already 
taken shape in his mind, and the minds of those 
next tohim. But the Constitutionalist movement 
had succeeded because of President Wilson’s open 
aid, and it was certain that the part Carranza 
intended to play would meet with the opposition 
of the great majority, who were neither pro- 
German nor pro-Syndicalist, nor pro-confiscation 
of foreign interests. So he refused the plan of an 
immediately elected Congress to consider the 
affairs of the country, calling the proponents men 
ruled “by personal ends.” Having meanwhile 
called an assemblage of his own State Governors 
and Generals, and finding himself about to be 
outnumbered therein, in his demand for unqual- 
ified control of all policies, he left the capital and 
forthwith proclaimed himself invested with su- 
preme and exclusive powers in all branches of 
government, legislative as well as executive; fol- 
lowed this with the I. W. W. alliance, and set out 
to subdue and subject to military control even 
States like Oaxaca and Yucatan, in peace under 
Liberal Governors of his own appointment. Next 
came a definite understanding with Germany, 
and the reception of Von Eckhardt officially ac- 
credited to his “Government” months before the 
A. B. C. Conference and our recognition. And 
then the proclamation of a “Pre-Constitutional 
Period,” annulling in all parts of Mexico under 
his control that Constitution he took arms to 
restore. Under this period it was declared that 
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no claims should lie for any injuries suffered at 
the hands of officials; the rule was unchecked 
martial law; legislation was by decree, whether 
by himself, or any local “Governor” such as 
Alvarado or Castro; accounting for governmental 
or State funds was not required, nor requirable. 


CONSTITUTIQNALISM AND SUFFRAGE 


In due course he, our enemy then as now 
(though he is trying to cover it, having guessed 
wrong on Germany, and now needing our money 
instead of the Kaiser’s in order to build himself 
up as a power against us), acquired our recogni- 
tion, in October, 1915. Still not calling Con- 
gressional elections for the submission in con- 
stitutional form of his measures, he continued 
over a year more as Sole autocrat, and then con- 
voked “elections” for a “Constituent Congress” 
to pass on a new Constitution which he would 
submit. To this body no one could be elected 
who had carried arms or held any government 
employment even, save under Carranza; and 
also, out of all who were Mexican citizens in 
February, 1913—the days of the Cuartelazo— 
only those who had been active in Carranza’s 
support, who “had demonstrated by positive acts 
their adhesion to the Constitutionalist cause,” 
could vote. In the official volume of the Congress 
we find the following amazing paragraphs: 


It is not possible, whatever dreamers may think to 
the contrary, to transform in a moment, as by enchant- 
ment, the nature of a people, to change its customs, 
root out its vices, separate it from its moral shortcom- 
ings and raise it from semi-barbarism to culture, without 
passing though a long course of evolution; and Mexico 
which, as affects the practice of citizenship, most pat- 
ently, and as logical result of the absolutist system 
which has always ruled its destinies, was for many 
generations back sunk in the most lamentable inertia, 
could not escape from this fatal law through the mere 
fact of the triumph of a Revolution which had pursued 
as one of its highest ideals, the restoration to the people 
of every kind of rights and liberties. Such considera- 
tions justify in quite eloquent manner the fact that 
when the day came for these elections, the whole people, 
including without exception the three social classes that 
form the Mexican family, the victim of its chronic in- 
difference toward all that concerns its civic duties, 
once more viewed the elections with supreme disdain, 
so that these took place without the slightest struggle— 
without enthusiasm, without interest whatever, in the 
coldness of a tomb, as if we were still under the influence 
of the Terror Porfiriano, and in bitter proof of the 
fact that we are still very far from having wakened 
to the life of democracy, for which thousands of thou- 
sands of patriots have shed their blood in this gigantic 
strugele. [!] 

In cne district not 20 voters appeared; [there was a 
deputy to be chosen for each 70,000 inhabitants] in 


other parts of the country, away from the Federal | 
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District, and where but one candidate to a district ap- 
peared, there was the same glacial indifference. And 
to this is to be attributed that, without a contest, with- 
out political parties properly so called, without analysis 
of the candidates, the Congress was made up in its 
great majority by citizens who, though of the purest 
political antecedents, and perfectly identified with the 
ideals of the Revolution, could not—due to the nar- 
rowness of their intellectual abilities and the exceeding 
poverty of their understanding afford aught but a cruel 
irony by their presence in the august chamber of the 
laws. 


From this un-legal convention, under such 
auspices, came the so-called Querétaro ‘‘Constitu- 
tion of 1917,” promulgated and declared effective 
in May 1917, superseding that of Juarez in 1857; 
while still to-day in May, 1919, in a considerable 
part of the Republic, where those who offered 
Carranza full support for the immediate restora- 
tion of the constitutional order in 1914, are still 
defending the peace of their homes and liberties 
and the Constitution of their country with their 
lives—in Chiapas, Oaxaca, and elsewhere, we are 
officially told that the “ Pre-Constitutional Period 
still prevails.”” Says the Constitution (of 1857): 


This Constitution may be added to or amended; for 
such additions or amendments to become part thereof, 
they shall require approval by a two-thirds vote in the 
Congress of the Union, and the subsequent approval 
of a majority of the State Legislatures. 

This Constitution shall not lose its force and vigor 
even though its observance be interrupted by some 
rebellion. In the event that through public upheaval 
a government contrary to the principles herein sanc- 
tioned shall establish itself, its observance shall again 
prevail as soon as the people shall recover its liberty. 


From the walls in a town in Vera Cruz, a main 
station on the Mexico City line, I took off a 
poster of a decree after the official restoration 
of the “constitutional” order, dated in Decem- 
ber, 1917, signed by Candido Aguilar, son-in- 
law of Carranza, and later Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. It informs the citizens that none are 
eligible to election even as local municipal offi- 
cers, who (among other things) “had figured 
in opposition to the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment, who now continue opposed to the Admin- 
istration, or who have in any way whatever shown 
adhesion or sympathy for any parties opposed 
to the present Government.” 

And such are the bitter results of our efforts 
“for democracy” and against forcible usurpation 
of popular rights, in Mexico. 

But what we have said above is not merely a 
matter of historical or academic interest. All 
the military forces in the field to-day against 
Carranza have as their common object the re- 
establishment of the 1857 Constitution; it is they 
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who are and have been all this time the real 
Constitutionalists; their platform is the two para- 
graphs quoted above, and under those, all the 
work of the un-legal Querétaro assembly is simply 
void, a nullity, passing out of existence with the 
passing of the Carranza horde of bandits, as 
automatically as German military law ceased in 
Belgium last November. With the entry into 
Mexico City of Meixueiro, Felix Dfaz, or any 
other of their co-fighters, the present alleged 
Mexican “Constitution,” with all its plans 
of actual confiscation, would not need to be 
amended; it would simply cease. There would 
no longer be an “oil question,” nor any similar 
confiscation issue. And of this | will have a 
little to say later. 

I must now try to give something of a compara- 
tive picture of the Carranza Mexico, and that of 
the real Constitutionalists against him in arms. 
When I reached the capital, still predisposed 
toward Carranza, three things above all hit me. 
First was the utter misery, rags and starvation 
of the common people, and the universal mark of 
fear in the faces; even the children in the streets 
hardly seemed to play. A few weeks ago a friend 
met me in New York, just returned, and told me 
the same had also shocked him. Next was the 
utter brutality and indifference of the military 
element. And then was the almost complete 
destruction of industry and business, and the 
constant efforts of the administration to “raise 
the wind,” financially—by any sort of unsound 
measures that squeezed out immediate cash. 
We are just now suffering a special propaganda 
of “great achievements,” but it has not changed 
a particle. 


EXPULSION OF THE INCONVENIENT 


A word upon this propaganda. Art. 33 reads 
that the Executive may expel any foreigner at 
his discretion, and without appeal, whose presence 
he judges inconvenient. Any newspaper corres- 
pondent can only see the things the Government 
wants him to see, and report them in the way to 
produce the effect they need; if he does otherwise, 
he gets 24 hours to take the boat. All these 
‘ despatches, whether sent out as Associated Press 
or from Sec. Aguirre Berlanga, have exactly the 
same value, and officially the same object, as 
the recent charming assurances by Von Bernstorff 
of his innocence in German plots while he was 
here. And quite equally as in that case Berns- 
torff knows that our State Department and Intel- 
ligence Service know he lies, so do Aguirre, 
Cabrera, Nieto, Aguilar know—but they still 
rely on President Wilson being unwilling to appear 
inconsistent after these years; they have had and 


kept his support so long they think they can still 
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keep it, and Ambassador Fletcher’s, indefinitely, 
Perhaps—not! 

The one power in Mexico to-day is the Army; 
and that Army is not held together as a military 


organization, but as a ring of thieves. A soldier 
or officer may get punished if he offends those 
higher up, but for any crime whatever against 
those not in the “protected circle,” there is ab. 
solute immunity. I mean absolute immunity, 
no matter what the crime—highway robbery, 
burglary, rape, abduction, murder. Nor am | 
speaking of mere offenses by the criminal classes, 
common thieves, though all that is rampant, 
naturally; but of protected military and civil 
looting and crimes against the persons of innocent 
civilians. Anything like an adequate picture 
would fill the magazine; but I must give a few 
paragraphs of typical, and well-known cases— 
none of them ever punished, and rarely even 
arrests made for form’s sake. 

As I passed through Puebla the papers were 
full of a recent case, where a colonel, nursing a 
personal disagreement, had returned with soldiers 
to an Indian town, called out the entire city 
council from their session, and shot the whole 
eleven men. A general in the capital, provoked 
at failing to find something they were hunting, 
invited his young companion into the cuartel, 
where he called his lieutenants to “mutilate me 
this fellow, for wasting my time.”’ All the news- 
papers took it up and soon it was necessary to 
find him; he was arrested, released on $1,000 bail, 
and is now one of the “generals” in the field 
against the “bandit” Villa; his name, Gen. 
Joaquin Amaro. An automobile on the Paseo 
Reforma, containing a young lady with her family 
and fiancé, passed another car with a colonel and 
some women; the parties were wholly unknown 
to each other; without warning the colonel shot 
the girl dead. A young lady stood in her door- 
way on a main residence street, when an auto 
with a colonel approached, slowed up, the officer 
jumped out, swung her in—and her family had 
word of her five months later. Two young ladies 
disappeared from home without trace; some weeks 
later both were laid bound on the door step at 
night; they had been meanwhile in a cuartel, at 
the use of the soldiers. A father heard his ab- 
ducted daughter was held in a cuartel; going to 
hunt her, he was shot dead, for interfering. A 
citizen reporting he had shot a highwayman on 
the street in the evening, learned it was a captain 
of police who had assaulted him. 


COMMANDEERING “ MILITARY EQUIPMENT” 


I could name two generals of high rank who 
entered business establishments, demanding one 
20,000, the other 10,000 pesos at the point of 4 
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pistol; the one who demanded the larger sum has 
been sent as foreign minister to a certain country. 
When the present Minister of War, Castro, en- 
tered Salina Cruz to overthrow the State govern- 
ment, every piece of private property he or his 
officers could take, was taken. A small’ native 
farmer, not involved in politics, had a crop of 
corn which was to put him out of debt; a colonel 
wanted pasturage for his horses, refused other 
offers, turned them in the standing corn against 
the pleading of the farmer, and the man lost farm 
and all he had. When Castro reached Oaxaca 
City, he at once looted all the better private 
houses, of pianos, sewing machines, etc., sending 
long trains of “military equipment,” freight free, 
off to be sold. Food was commandeered, and 
shipped off, some of it to Cuba, while Mexicans 
were starving, to be sold for the private account 
of various high officers. If the accounts of a 
certain bank, let us say in Nogales, could be made 
to tell the story of great shipments of cattle, the 
personage implicated would be too near the top 
in Mexico to be named openly. 

When in the city I was told of a “concession” 
in Quintana Roo, for sale; a large tract of fine 
mahogany, etc.; I said I wanted it, to find out 
what was doing. It was offered at $25,000, but 
| must take it in a month, as the concession pay- 
ment to the government was unpaid and must be 
met—$4,000. If I wished, the time “could be 
extended.” Other like cases soon showed me 
that a regular business of cancelling previous 
titles was in existence, that they might be ped- 
dled (that is the only word) to any one who 
would buy—a small sum to the government, the 
rest to those inside. I can state as positive fact, 
that one can simply buy anything whatever in 
Mexico to-day he wants, provided the right 
people get theirs. 

If one wishes to make some considerable im- 
ports into Mexico, he can “see” certain people, 
the goods will pass without entry, and the right 
people get fifty per cent. of the tariff rates, the 
government getting nothing; there is a complete 
organization in the matter, the head being, | 
believe, a certain official well known in this coun- 
try in financial matters. The same man, with a 
certain high Mexican diplomat, were the inter- 
ested parties in a concern which landed a contract 
at $100,000 more than wholly responsible bidders 
asked. Some time ago, knowing beforehand that 
certain paper issues were to be invalidated the 
next day, a certain high general, and one of the 
highest civilian officials, with these very bills, 
bought 2,000,000 francs exchange on Paris at the 
banking house of Lacaud et Fils; young Lacaud 
by chance learning of it the same afternoon, by 
ahurried trip to Vera Cruz cabled cancellation; 
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he did not dare wire from the capital. 1 must 
not name the offenders, but their position is as 
we were to find McAdoo and Pershing doing the 
like here; and every one in Mexico knows who 
they are. Another very much favored plan, is 
for either the authorities in the capital, or any 
local military official to embargo shipments of 
food stuffs, hides, etc.; that breaks the markets, 
while the stocks are gathered up, and the embargo 
lifted. 


PAY IN THE MEXICAN ARMY 


A friend of mine met an old “boy” of his and 
told him he had heard he was getting rich—buying 
houses; “Si, sefior, | am paymaster in the army. 
When I got the position my general told me he 
would need 20,000 pesos a month for himself, 
so I fixed the rolls for 25,000, and he lets me keep 
the difference.” Carranza has, I am told on very 
direct authority, 150,000 soldiers on the rolls, but 
60,000 actual men; the men largely live on what 
they pick up; they get paid when there is nothing 
else to do; and the more they loot, the less the 
general or colonel (who handles the pay in lump 
sum) has to pass on. Even the activities of the 
“rebels” help out; an expedition goes out, reports 
great victory, many killed, ammunition all used 
up, and more needed at once; a friend told me he 
had seen one single lot of 30,000 cartridges going 
across the lines to the “enemy”—the Carranza 
officer needing money just then. But the school 
teachers, and public employes not in the game, 
go for months without a cent of pay, and then 
get half cash and half “scrip.” Asa part of the 
present peace loan offensive, we lately heard by 
Associated Press wire that a new university had 
been established in Michoacan, with 800 pupils, 
and a fine staff. By the same mail my Mexican 
papers told me the Michoacan treasury is bank- 
rupt. 

To tell the story of the famous “gray auto- 
mobile” would fill this article: soon after the 
Carranza forces under Pablo Gonzalez occupied 
the capital finally, it began visiting private houses, 
the officers in it claiming right to search (Pre- 
Constitutional period). Jewels, etc., were removed; 
sometimes two such robberies a day, and impos- 
sible.to do a thing. At the end of 1917 it was 
still going on, and the actress Maria Conesa one 
night wore the jewels stolen the night previous, 
the owner being in the audience, and recognizing 
them. That pointed so directly to Gen. Juan 
Mérigo, that he had to be granted leave of absence 
for a short time; the thing continued, men were 
arrested, and found “self-poisoned” in prison 
with certain mysterious notebooks in their pos- 
session missing. The question of the day was, 
who is the man higher up? The matter began to 
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come into the relative approaching campaigns 
of Alvarado and Pablo Gonzalez for the presi- 
dency; Pablo Gonzalez is the military candidate, 
and head of the army organization, and then we 
soon get a long-prepared campaign against 
Zapata, and great success in the normalization of 
“bandit-ridden Morelos,” by the Gonzalez forces. 
Meanwhile Mérigo returns, with undiminished 
status; a newspaper publishes an editorial that 
the Army is being compromised in its “honor” 
by unworthy and Bolshevist elements; the paper 
is shut up, and the editor goes to prison; let out 
a few days later, “for lack of merit to prosecute,” 
he is attacked by Mérigo, cut on the head, and 
nearly killed; Mérigo is arrested, freed on $50 
bail! It is also deemed wise to have court- 
martial inquiry in charges against Mérigo, which 
ends in his complete exoneration. The Universal 
publishes a series of interviews on the “gray auto- 
mobile”; Luis Patifio, Provost General, states 
that he had charge of the whole investigation 
until it was taken from his hands, since when he 
has not been asked to turn in his report; a printed 
circular appears, making specific charges against 
the man most spoken of, but every one denies 
knowledge. 


POLITICAL CANDIDATES 


The coming political campaign is most interest- 
ing; the candidates so far are Obregén, who for 
sheer lust of killing is a match for our common 
concept of Villa; Chief of Cabinet Aguirre Ber- 
langa, who is treading soft; Alvarado of Yucatan, 
with the whole League of Resistance and Bolshe- 
Vist support; Jacinto Trevifio; Pablo Gonzalez. 
Of these the latter was the only high Carrancista 
to come out openly pro-Ally, which makes him a 
first-class card for Carranza to draw to now, in 
the present “great efforts to bring about friendly 
understanding.” Alvarado’s open Bolshevism 
and pro-Germanism makes it politic, apart from 
mere personal ambitions, to head him off; so we 
get a general sent to Yucatan, to interfere with 
the League of Resistance, and Alvarado’s great 
work, the Reguladora (now in measurable distance 
of bankruptcy anyway); we hear that Bolshevist 
propaganda is being sternly repressed, and also 
that Alvarado is going to Europe on a “cultural 
mission.” That sounds like a talk with Steffens 
and Bullitt and Lenine; it may be only to clear 
the presidential track. Also he has not yet gone, 


nor have the Yucatan matters been settled; Luis 
Cabrera was sent to Merida to investigate, and 
while there agreed to turn over the control of the 
Reguladora to the real owners, the planters who 
were its members, on March 8th; at this writing 
we are still waiting—and the gray automobile 
is still a mystery. 
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In this whole situation two things are certain: 
what we said last month of Alvarado and Syndi- 
calism in Mexico and Yucatan, with what we have 
here said of the Army “organization”’; and that 
if any one can see relief or hope for Mexico in the 
coming contest of these two for further power, 
his optimism is to be admired. We might take 
a little light from the recent “constitutional” 
elections in Tabasco, which resulted in open 
civil war and the terrorizing and forced flight of 
the civil population, between the red and green 
candidates. 

Of course we hear none of this; it would spoil 
the propaganda of prosperity, but this whole 
south of Mexico has been a closed region for three 
years. We constantly hear of the final dispersal 
of the rebels, but when I passed through to Gua- 
temala a year ago, Alvarado was making his third 
effort, with a large force of Yaquis and other 
soldiery, many machine guns and artillery, to 
subdue the Felicista control of the region. Some 
time ago he reported “complete success”’; shortly 
after the Mexican papers reported great com- 
plaints from the country people at the recent 
“reconcentration” orders—the old Weyler policy 
in Cuba—requiring all country people to leave 
their farms and gather in the towns; of course, 
the last resort after military failure. We hear 
that trains are running regularly to the Guatemala 
border—officially; also that President Estrada 
Cabrera has been asked to join in an international 
bridge; then we learn through American sources 
that the road is most of the time in Felicista pos- 
session. And we can find still more light in the 
present activities of Lagos ChAzaro and other 
Alvaradistas fomenting, with Carranza’s backing, 
the present Salvador-Honduras anti-Guatemala, 
anti-American situation. - 


RUMORS FROM MEXICO 


We hear that Felix Diaz is at the end of his 
resources, with a hundred starving men, on the 
verge of capture; next we hear of the long and 
expensive line of block-houses, one every ten 
miles, with telephone connections, and sentries 
that shoot on sight any civilian within 50 yards 
of the Mexico-Vera Cruz line—to protect the 
trains from the starving remnant of Felicistas. 
We hear that such and such a rebel, after com- 
mitting great atrocities, and a bandit “without 
political object” (always told that very carefully), 
has been overtaken and killed; two days later 
we hear he has asked for amnesty, and to sur- 
render; a little later he is again defeated, with 
heavy losses. We read on the front page of the 
Universal that the Michoacan campaign has been 
completely successful; and on the second page 


that in the previous day’s session of the Cor 
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gress, the deputies complained of their inability 
to decide on measures about Michoacan, be- 
cause the Executive gives no information about 
conditions. 

In these articles I have tried to speak rather of 
the real Mexicans, to tell with understanding and 
sympathy of their struggles and their sincere 
search for national liberty; of their constitutional 
and political difficulties in a way to show that (as 
the editors wrote at the start of the series) they 
are a real people, who can succeed, if only given 
some genuine aid, such as we boast of having 
given Bohemians, Armenians, and other oppressed 
peoples. I have tried to make my readers see 
the real Mexico, back of this common enemy, 
whose sole object is political power as the cover 
for license and common loot—and diplomatic 
mockery of us. 

In these articles I have tried in every way to 
minimize the attention given to these things—the 
sensational parts; to make clear the serious parts 
of the question, and its problems. But these 
things have to be told, and plainly; and I have to 
tell them, for they are not isolated crimes, they 
are typical—and they are the work of the pro- 
tected military and civil party that rules Mexico, 
for its own enrichment. What I have told are 
but a few of hundreds of like cases; they are all 
either common knowledge, a part, and the most 
notorious part, of the common news in Mexican 
papers, or things I knowof my personal knowledge, 
often verified by Americans of standing whom | 
dare not name (as they are still in Mexico), and 
not a small fraction even of what is on file in the 
records of our State Department and Military 
Intelligence reports. It has fallen to me to tell 
them for just one reason: our Washington de- 
partments cannot do it—for obvious reasons; no 
newspaper man can send such reports from Mex- 
ico and stay there twenty-four hours; and visitors 
to Mexico of whom there is the slightest idea they 
wish to take back reports, are taken care of at 
once they arrive, shown carefully arranged dis- 
plays, taken around to the right places—and once 
they are caught up in this government propaganda 
circle, not a single Mexican or foreigner dares 
tell them anything otherwise. And of course 
No one is allowed to go about the country as he 
pleases, save within Carranza lines. One may 
travel by the railroads, if unsuspected, from city 
to city. If he believes the Carrancista reports, 
he will not risk a cross-country ride, for the 
bandits. Ten days after I had seen Felix Diaz 


word reached Mexico City that some American 
had done that, and there was much to-do; but 
the actual fact of my visits never got known till 
was safely into Guatemala, or even some months 
ater, 
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I have 
told of the political plans of Carranza for Pan- 
Latinism, and Alvarado for Syndicalism, both 
involving details national and international of 
which I have only been able to give a part, and a 


And so I must speak, and plainly. 


definitely serious menace. But of the rest of 
Mexico’s masters to-day, the one sole object is to 
find some one to sell her to. I have said little 
of foreign interests, because it is not those that 
appeal to me; it is the terror and oppression 
visited upon the Mexican people by its self- 
styled redeemers from “exploitation.” And a 
tyranny that weighs upon the poor with infinitely 
more cruelty than on those who have some little 
means of self-defense. As I write constantly 
new, momentarily forgotten, details of this op- 
pression come into mind; one such the cruel abuse 
of the Monte de Piedad, the national pledge 
institution for personal property. I saw one 
morning at 10 o’clock a line of 125 people outside 
a branch office, with poor belongings to pawn 
to get food. And once inside, pledges worth 
say $25, (if the person is of the middle class) are 
demanded for an advance of a dollar, at exorbitant 
interest; and if the owner is soon fortunate enough 
to be able to redeem it, it is most frequently— 
gone: somebody’s perquisite. And what I must 
make clear is that all this is one great system, in 
the midst of a national distress where it is every- 
one for what he can get, and the hunger of the 
needy is the constant ally of the pistol of the 
colonel, or the general. I am not exaggerating 
a hair; I only wish I had a pen to write as it should 
be written. And what it signifies in the demoral- 
ization of the people can only be imagined. 

Can anything-be done? Well, that is a hard 
question; so many conflicting questions and pol- 
icies. If President Wilson sees Russia and Bol- 
shevism through the eyes of Bullitt and Steffens, 
as we are told, and if he really believes, as now 
seems increasingly probable, that Bolshevism is 
a symptom of Democracy, so that the Lenine 
government should be recognized in spite of what 
our State Department is on record for in that 
connection, will he cease to believe that the 
Mexicans have full right to shed their own blood 
in their “struggle for liberty’? If we are going 
to be merciful to Germany, now that she has 
suffered and reformed, and ready to join in a part- 
nership of international love and good-will, can 
we object if she, with Japan, all the States of 
Central America save Guatemala, and some of 
South America, join in the intensive use of the 
Tehuantepec railroad, in a preferred trade union, 
with special supply facilities? (These are not 
guesses—they are facts.) Can we object if the 
new Mittel-Europa receives “concessions” for 
various properties Jost by American and English 
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and French owners, under the conditions of the 
new 1917 Constitution (passed as above) and its 
consequent legislation? Or is England going to 
insist on the protection of her citizens and their 
property, once the Paris problems are cleared 
away? Upon which point, also, why is it that 
an American who discovers and spends a million 
in developing a mine or an oil well in this country, 
in accordance with existing laws, is an “owner,” 
but one who does the same in Mexico, to the great 
profit of the surrounding peons who for the first 
time get good pay and improved standards of 
living, a “concessionaire’’? 

Of course there is one other solution; but that 
involves that there are some other Mexican 
patriots and lovers of their country—besides the 
Carrancistas; it involves recognizing that there 
is a military and organized force fighting actually 
for law and every reform that Woodrow Wilson 
has sought, or could ask for. And in spite of all 
the camouflage to the contrary, they have main- 
tained themselves for these past years, and they 
are trusted and looked to as protectors by all the 
country people wherever they are; and that is the 
final answer to the question. For wherever in 
Mexico the Carranza soldiers are, the towns and 
country folk are silent, and the whole atmosphere 
is that of constant fear; there is no protection. 
But wherever the others are and pass, they are 
welcomed with a smile, with food, with little gifts 
from the heart, with all they have. All this I 
saw without exception, in the State of Vera Cruz 
under Felix Diaz, in those parts of Puebla and 
Morelos under Zapata and his forces, in all 
Oaxaca under Meixueiro, along the back country 
of the Tehuantepec road, under Castulo Pérez, 
Zuriaga and the other Diaz commanders there. 
But the moment | entered Carranza lines in any 
of these regions, the whole thing changed back— 
to fear and hatred. And so | must close this 
article with some description of the two Leaders, 
besides Zapata, with whom | was. 


A DIFFERENCE IN ATTITUDE 


After some weeks in the capital, I went to see 
Felix Diaz in the back mountain district north of 
VeraCruz. I had just been among many Carranza 
troops, and my first impression was the absence 
of the Carranza scowl, and in its place an openness 
and friendliness, not just to me, but as character- 
istic; the next that struck me was how clean they 
all looked. And then later the very positive 
loyalty of every one to “their soldiers,” and the 
leaders. I saw this in the boy who was my guide 
out of Carranza lines; the bond between him and 
those he served was not common loot, but de- 
votion; he risked his life going back and forth, 
because he was glad to. The attitude of Don 
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Felix and all his officers to their men and the 
people they were among, was of the same char- 
acter. We stopped over night in a small town 
(where 50 men, protected in the mountain cracks, 
had previously stood off a thousand Carrancistas 
with machine guns); staying at such a country 
store as one might find in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Our hostess refused any pay whatever, 
and Diaz told me it was the same whenever he or 
his officers came; they could buy supplies (for 
which they always paid—and this I learned to 
be the fact), but for personal entertainment they 
were not allowed to pay. The identical situation 
prevailed with Zapata and Meixueiro. Spending 
much longer time with the latter, | had ampler 
opportunity to notice this; the universal attitude 
of gladness to greet us as we passed along the road, 
every man or woman having to shake hands with 
“Don Guillermo” and then with me; all of them 
greeted by him with Buenos dias, muchachos, 
with friendly inquiries, and nearly always a coin 
for those who were poor, even out of Meixueiro’s 
scanty stock: all this so great a contrast to the 
Prussianism of the Carrancistas. 

With Felix Diaz himself I spent but a short 
time, much less than I have since wished it could 
have been. In this talk he showed me clearly 
his campaign method, keeping only a few men 
in camp, not to eat up the country; with detach- 
ments and camps at convenient distances, making 
possible larger concentrations whenever necessary. 
This makes an enormous difference, for the Car- 
ranza troops are under arms (and supposed pay) 
all the time; the forces of all the others till their 
fields, and gather on call. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment forces are kept harassed—how successfully 
is shown by the need for the block-houses. The 
Diaz forces extend from Tuxpam, in the oil dis- 
trict, down the mountain lines back of the coast 
to the Tehuantepec isthmus, across the isthmus 
protecting the interior of Oaxaca from Carranza 
penetration on that side, and also dominating 
the whole State of Chiapas, in varying degree. 
At times they have held all but the capital, Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez; the Pan-American railroad changes 
hands, and the isthmus line the same, in turn. 
The forces enter a town, with strength enough 
to overcome the local garrison and take their 
ammunition, and retire. The Carranza papers 
always say that in such cases the “rebels” commit 
“all manner of atrocities”; I have been in many 
of these Carranza-held towns along the fighting 
line, and I know they were filled with people 
hating the government troops, and only hoping 
the others would “come in.” The simple fact 


seems to be that by natural gravitation all the 
abandoned elements who want license and loot, 
go where it is free—into the Carranza service. 
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My impression of Felix Diaz himself was of a 
man matured, and sincere, and balanced. He 
seems destined to play a prominent réle in coming 
events, and in trying to place his probable part 
| found myself again stumbling against flatly 
inconsistent reports and opinions of him, which 
for lack of direct personal knowledge | found hard 
to analyze. As of Zapata it was constantly said 
he was a “super-bad-man,” so in turn of Diaz I 
met two other charges: one that he is weak and 
fails at the crisis, the other that his past associa- 
tions make him of course the candidate of the 
old Cientifico Clerical party. As to the second 
point, | believe it was a fact a few years ago that 
the Clerical party would have accepted him, as 
a military centre to beat Carranza; but they did 
not want him then, and to-day they have another 
candidate. These are present day facts, but they 
also accord with the incidents under Don Porfirio, 
when Felix Diaz, in common with many other 
supporters of Gen. Reyes, and constituting the 
liberal wing, with the same historical tendencies 
as Zavala, Guerrero, Alvarez, Ocampo, Lerdo de 
Tejada and Juarez, with Moreno Cantén, and 
the Manzanillas in Yucatan, constantly opposed 
the plans of the Limantour-Pineda-Romero 
Rubio-Olegario Molina party, and once came 
into open contest with Dojfia Carmelita, the 
president’s wife; one resplt of this was that this 
party had him sent on a mission to Chile, to get 
him out of the way, just as Huerta gave him a 
mission to Japan. A foreign minor and honorary 
mission in Mexico is usually that; just as Roose- 
velt was given the Vice Presidency, by the powers 
that were, in a fight that still affects our Repub- 
lican caucus. 

The second point, that he fails at the moment 
of crisis, seems to me after many talks and in- 
quiries, to be a side-wash of antagonisms engen- 
dered in the preceding connection, and the result 
of several specific instances where he withdrew 
to avoid a continuation of bloodshed and strife, 
or was actually betrayed, as when his former 
friend Beltran came to him at Vera Cruz, with 
white flag and troops shouting “Viva Felix Diaz,”’ 
only toarrest him. What is a fact is, that on two 
or three of these occasions, had he been a man 
caring only for personal ambition and the first 
place, such as Alvarado or Huerta, had he been 
Wholly unscrupulous and a man with the flair for 
dictatorship his uncle possessed, he would and 
could have taken the Presidency. That he did 
not is perhaps a weakness, in Mexican politics, 
but certainly an honorable one. The programme 
of his Plan of Tierra Colorada is a thoroughly 
balanced reconstructive one—it is the same as 
Meixueiro’s, and exactly what Mexico needs to- 
day: no confiscations, but immediate building 
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up of small proprietorship, and helping that by a 
national plan of irrigation and promotion works. 
Wherever Felix Diaz has had a chance, his ad- 
ministrative record has been good. 

Of Guillermo Meixueiro | have a simpler and 
more direct story to tell. By race he is nearly 
pure blood Zapotec, the same as Juarez; his 
father was a governor of the State of Oaxaca be- 
fore him; for the most of his life he practised law 
in Oaxaca, is a man of culture, ability and broad 
liberalism; in his practice he had achieved a mod- 
erate fortune, and lived comfortably in Oaxaca. 
He has been in the United States, and knows 
English and French, though not fluent in their 
use. He was elected to the Madero Congress, 
and was one of the 110 to be imprisoned by Huerta 
at the dissolution. Released with others soon 
after, he returned to Oaxaca. The Governor 
of that State, Bolafios Cacho, having by personal 
decree extended his own term of office an extra 
two years, on July 10, 1914, Meixueiro and others 
issued from the Sierra Juarez (the mountain dis- 
trict above Oaxaca) a proclamation, with all the 
Serrano Zapotec Indians behind him, disavowing 
the usurper, who resigned and got out four days 
later, one day before Huerta. Two days later 
Meixueiro entered the city at the head of 5,000 
Serranos. Things settle down, Canseco is elected 
governor in Bolafios’ place, and the State gives 
adhesion to Carranza, maintaining this at the 
time of the Carranza-Villa-Zapata split. 

In November Carranza, in prosecution of the 
plans we have detailed in this and the preceding 
article, and in the same way as Alvarado went to 
Yucatan, sent a General Jiménez Figueroa to 
Oaxaca; received with friendship, he was per- 
mitted to enlist troops for Carranza. On the 
14th he appeared with troops at the Palace, 
arrested the legislature, governor, and all offi- 
cials, threatening to shoot them all if any at- 
tempt at rescue were made. He issued a pro- 
clamation: 


Possessed of a patrictic sentiment, and animated by 
the highest desires of serving the Revolution under 
Venustiano Carranza, to carry out these ideals I have 
taken possession of the government of the State. The 
legislature and courts will close; from to-day I represent 
the executive, judicial and military authority of the 
State. 


Meixueiro and a few others had escaped from 
the Palace by jumping from a side balcony; four 
days later he reappeared with the Serranos in 
force, and a stiff battle took place. The invader 
having all the government ammunition, and pro- 
tected cover, at one time all hung in the balance, 
for inability to throw a force across the line of 
fire. The rest I must finish in Meixueiro’s words, 
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though the whole incident was told me by others 
who were there. 

“| was not a man of arms, and had lived my 
life in quiet and my office; but | am a Zapotec. 
The firing stopped every effort to throw my lines 
across, and the day was at issue; | had not thought 
of myself as to be a leader, but facing this I said 
to myself: ‘If I have a destiny for my people, I 
cannot be touched; if I have not, then here | stay. 
Luis, give me my horse!’ [farritu said, ‘But 
General, you will not go?’ ‘Give me my horse!’ 
‘Then if you go, [ go with you.’” Colonel 
Ifarritu was shot through the mouth (I saw the 
scar when | stopped with him some weeks later), 
but neither that day nor in any battle since has 
a bullet even touched Meixueiro’s clothes, though 
he leads in battle, and does not merely direct. 
So they all later told me; his brother, mistaken 
for him, has been hit several times, but 
Guillermo, though more prominent in action, 
never. 

Jiménez Figueroa was dictator four days, then 
escaped, and Carranza of course disavowed him. 
Gov. Canseco’s term expiring two weeks later, 
Meixueiro was elected in his place, but declined, 
upon which Davila, the present governor was 
chosen. The State stayed by Carranza until 
the next spring; then Oaxaca sent to Puebla, 
under Carranza control, to buy corn. Bought 
and loaded by Carranza’s permission, the Car- 
ranza general in Puebla refused to let them take 
it away; would take it for his own troops; a wire 
to Carranza brought positive orders to let the 
Oaxacans take it, as it was bought and paid for 
by his permission. The local general again re- 
fused, and seized the corn. The State of Oaxaca, 
in this condition of anarchy in the Republic, by 
formal legislative decree, reassumed its sover- 
eignty, “until order is re-established, until which 
time the State will maintain internal order, the 
observance of the Constitution and all laws eman- 
ating thereunder.” This was on June 3, 1915, 
and the legal and constitutional State authorities 
then in office, have held up to this date. The 
“Free and Sovereign State of Oaxaca,” with this 
constitutionally elected and serving government, is 
the one single legal constitutional entity in Mexico 
to-day, perpetuating the legal constitutional order, 
under the Code of 1857. They have been from 
the above date both de facto and de jure, legitimate 
belligerents against the usurping military dictator- 
ship and the unlegal Querétaro “Constitution.” 
Felix Diaz and the other leaders in the field are 
fighting for the same object, for the restoration 
of the same order of legitimacy, with national and 
social and economic reforms to be legally done 
by the Congress of the whole people, instead of 
dictated to such an assembly as we have herein- 
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before described. These others have therefore 
rights to belligerent recognition de facto; but the 
Oaxaca State Government and the Defensive 
Forces of the State, under Gov. Davila and Gen, 
Meixueiro and their aides, have the same right 
both de facto and de jure. 

The invasion on which Jiménez failed, was later 
repeated by Jesis A. Castro, first military gover- 
nor of Chiapas, now Secretary of War, with the 
incidents of looting and destruction I have de- 
tailed, and with the present status of holding the 
railroad line from Puebla to Oaxaca and Tlacolula 
(15 miles beyond), leaving all the rest of the State 
under the protection and administration of Meix- 
ueiro and Davila; the latter staying in the north- 
ern part of the State and Meixueiro in the south. 
Meixueiro could have taken Oaxaca City against 
the local Carranza force any day, while | was 
there; he could do the same now; but such a move- 
ment, in advance of a general campaign, supported 
by advances. with sufficient supplies, in other 
“sectors” (as the Carrancista papers now put it, 
in spite of the Associated Press pacification), 
would only lead to a strong counter-offensive, 
in which his own people would be the ones to 
suffer. That describes the military situation 
in Mexico to-day. In this connection | went 
over it all with Meixueiro, marking out the differ- 
ent zones, and their local leaders, from north to 
southof the country. Against Carranza is unifi- 
cation of object and codperation, but not a unified 
command; there is shortage of ammunition and 
supplies, but in its stead the support and affection 
of the people they are protecting, and for whose 
rights they are fighting. 

Also, there are two opposite policies in Mexico: 
that of Carranza and all of his party is to build 
a wall against the United States, seeking other 
alliances and support for that, in trade and in- 
ternational politics; the other policy sees that 
Mexico’s real safety and prosperity lies in friend- 
ship and close alliance with us. This was Meix- 
ueiro’s policy all along; I know it to be the policy 
of all those on that side. One would think it 
were entitled to appreciation, as a pure matter 
of a future All-American friendship, toward peace 
and continental strength. 

Of Guillermo Meixueiro I can only say, that 
after the weeks I spent with him on the road, in 
camp, in towns and at his house, and among his 
men, I know no man whose acquaintance and 
friendship | value more highly. The welfare of 
Mexico, and especially the future welfare of the 
Indian race, was our basic point of contact, 0 
that it was easy to talk from the heart, which we 
did, with utmost fullness and freedom. And in 
the special position of the State of Oaxaca, it 
may be the key to the coming situation. 








